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QUARTER CALENDAR 


SUMMER QUARTER 1968 


June 17 (Monday) 
July 4 (Thursday) 
August 31 (Saturday) 
September 2-21 


FALL QUARTER 1968 


September 23-26 (Monday-Thursday) 
September 30 (Monday) 
November 28-30 (Thursday—Saturday) 
December 14 (Saturday) 
December 16—January 4 


WINTER QUARTER 1969 


January 6 (Monday) 
February 22 (Saturday) 
March 22 (Saturday) 
March 24-29 


SPRING QUARTER 1969 


March 31 (Monday) 

April 4—5 (Friday—Saturday) 
May 30 (Friday) 

June 14 (Saturday) 

June 16-21 


SUMMER QUARTER 1969 


June 23 (Monday) 

July 4 (Friday) 
September 1 (Monday) 
September 6 (Saturday) 
September 8-20 


Instruction Begins 
Holiday 
Examinations End 
Recess 


Advisement 
Instruction Begins 
Holidays 
Examinations End 
Recess 


Instruction Begins 
Holiday 
Examinations End 
Recess 
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Holiday 
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Recess 
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Holiday 

Holiday 
Examinations End 
Recess 


~alifornia State College 
at Los Angeles 


sENERAL CATALOG 
1968-1969 


Volume XXI, Number 1 


Address inquiries to California State College at Los Angele 
5151 State College Drive, Los Angeles, California 900: 


Copies of the catalog may be purchased from the Tride 
Shop. Price per copy is $1.00, plus 5% sales tax, as esta 
lished by the Board of Trustees of the California Sta 
Colleges. For mail orders, add 25 cents to check or mon 
order to cover postage and handling. 
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Information concerning the academic programs is revised 
February 1, 1968. Changes in program occur throughout t 
year, and all information in the catalog is subject to chan 
without prior notice. 
Issued by the Office of Publications Services 
for the Office of Dean of Academic Planning. 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 


The California State Colleges are a unique development of the demo- 
cratic concept of tax-supported public higher education for all qualified 
students. 
Spanning the state from Humboldt County in the north to San Diege 
in the south, the 18 campuses of the California State Colleges (with 
another campus soon to be constructed) represent the largest system 
of public higher education in the Western Hemisphere and one of the 
largest in the world. Current enrollment exceeds 188,000 full and part. 
time students. The faculty and administrative staff numbers approxi 
mately 10,000. 
The individual colleges, each with a geographic, curricular and aca 
demic character of its own, offer a solid basic program in the liberal 
arts. Beyond this, each college is noted for its individuality in academi 
emphasis which makes for a diversified system. Course offerings leading 
to the bachelor’s and master’s degree are designed to satisfy existing 
student interests and to serve the technical and professional manpowe! 
requirements of the state. 
The California State Colleges are dedicated to rigorous academi 
standards. Constant striving for academic excellence is at the hear 
of the system. The primary responsibility of each faculty within th 
system is the instructional process on the teacher-student level, witl 
appropriate recognition of the necessary and constructive role 0: 
research in any institution of higher education. 
Responsibility for the California State Colleges is vested in the Boar 
of Trustees, which is appointed by the Governor, and the Board’ 
administrative arm, the Chancellor. The Trustees and the Chancello 
set broad policy for the colleges while delegating considerable inde 
pendent responsibility for implementation at the college level. A state 
wide Academic Senate, made up of representatives elected by th 
faculty at each college, acts as a consultative body to the Chancellor i 
the area of academic affairs. 
Although the oldest of the colleges, San Jose State College, dates back | 
century, the California State College system under an independen 
Board of Trustees was created by the Donahoe Act of 1960. Formerly 
the colleges were under the jurisdiction of the State Board of Edt 
cation. 
Today, the California State Colleges are in a particularly dynam) 
period of their development. Prior to World War II, there were seve 
State Colleges with a peak total enrollment of some 13,000. Since 194% 
eleven new colleges have been established and sites have been selecte 
for new colleges in Kern, Ventura, San Mateo and Contra Cost 
counties. Enrollment in the system is expected to reach 225,000 by 197( 
v1 | 
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he College 


Wifornia State College at Los Angeles was established as Los Angeles 
ate College by action of the State Legislature in 1947. The College 
eupied its present campus as its permanent home in the summer of 
58, after operating for 11 years on the Vermont Avenue campus 
Los Angeles City College. The academic program of the College was 
panded in 1959 to include lower division offerings, and the first fresh- 
in and sophomore students were admitted in September of that year. 
le name was changed to California State College at Los Angeles in 
64. 


te College has become one of the nation’s major urban centers of 
zher education in the 20 years since its founding. It is an example 
American resourcefulness and ingenuity applied to the creation of 
w centers of learning with built-in quality controls. It is a part of a 
eat accomplishment in higher education which has brought worldwide 
sognition to the State of California for its creation of outstanding 
w colleges and universities which guarantee advanced levels of educa- 
mal opportunity for all its people. 


le College has been developed in response to the demanding require- 
mts of the rapidly growing and highly urbanized Southern Cali- 
‘nia region which it serves. Its faculty, extensive undergraduate and 
aduate curricula, and modern, functional physical facilities are all 
waned to the present and future educational needs of California’s 
izens. 


ie College Faculty 


e reputation which the College has earned as a developing center of 
sher learning is creditable in large measure to the commitments of its 
2zulty in teaching and scholarship. Intensive and continuous search 
3 brought to the College men and women of outstanding talents from 
re than 100 of the world’s leading colleges and universities. Invita- 
ns to join the faculty are extended to those possessing mastery of 
owledge in their academic specialties, demonstrated skill and experi- 
te in teaching, and continuing interest in scholarly study and 
‘earch. 


‘ose serving on the faculty are members of the new generation of 
tolars and teachers who have been directly involved in the world’s 
nowledge explosion’’ of the 1950’s and 1960’s. Concern for excel- 
‘ce in teaching is reflected in the way in which senior members of 
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the faculty elect by choice to teach introductory courses in the! 
academic fields and assume responsibility for personal counseling ¢ 
students on their programs of study. Close faculty-student ties a1 
extended further by the many hours of voluntary service contribute 
by faculty in advising student organizations. ) 


| 


The Academic Programs 


The College recognizes that it is called upon to offer educational opP@ 
tunities to people with a wide range of backgrounds and interests, an 
an equally extensive range of purposes and choices in the kind of o 
cation they seek. Almost 1800 courses have been developed, providin 
instruction in more than 50 fields of learning from the ee | 
level to highly specialized, in-depth study at the graduate level. 


Students may choose from more than 50 majors, with options, for tl 
bachelor’s degree, 40 areas of in-depth specialization for the master 
degree, or the program leading to the doctorate in Special Educatio: 
Complete listings of baccalaureate majors and graduate fields of stud 
are carried on pages 40 and 50, respectively. 


Modern, Functional Facilities 


Offering tangible evidence of the contemporary character of the Colle; 
are its campus and its physical facilities, which are in striking contra 
to the familiar and traditionally classic design of American college 
Such time-honored academic symbols as ivy-covered walls, cloistere 
halls, and marble statues have given way to multistory structures, lan. 
scaped malls and plazas, closed-circuit television in lecture halls, cor 
puter facilities, and laboratories equipped with the latest in sophisi 
cated instruments. Like other new centers springing up in cities acro 
the nation, the College is being developed as a symbol of learniz 
today for living in tomorrow’s world. It is a challenge to the prese 
and the future, not a monument to the past. 


Adding further to the strikingly modern design of the campus will | 
three new structures which are being erected currently on camp 
at a cost of over 27 million dollars, including approximately 5.5 milli 
in federal funds. These are. a major addition to the John F. Ke 
nedy Memorial Library which will approximately triple existing faci 
ties, a multistoried addition to the Administration Building, and Sou 
Tower, a building complex to house the School of Business and He 
nomics, the Mathematics and Nursing Departments, and the Comput 
Center. Around 1970, an eight-story building for the Physical Sciene 
will be completed at a cost of 11 million dollars, to enhance exist 
facilities available for laboratory work. 
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creditation 


e College is accredited by the Western Association of Schools and 
lleges, the agency responsible for granting national accreditation to 
Jeges and universities in the western United States. For the State of 
lifornia, the College is accredited by the State Board of Education. 
ofessional degree programs offered by the College and the national 
ieties and associations accrediting these programs are as follows: 


SINESS ADMINISTRATION (graduate and undergraduate) : The Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 


[EMISTRY: The American Chemical Society 


UCATION: The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation 


IGINEERING: The Engineers’ Council for Professional Development 
IRSING: The National League of Nursing 


ie College also holds membership in a number of national and re- 
nal organizations concerned with advancement of higher education. 
ley include the American Council on Education, the Association of 
nerican Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, and the 
estern College Association. Also, women graduates of the College are 
alified for membership in the American Association of University 
omen. 


immer Sessions 


meurrently with its Summer Quarter program, the College operates 
o Summer Sessions. Students who are high school graduates or over 
years of age may enroll for courses without going through the 
ocess of application for admission to the College. Attendance does 
t constitute admission to the College during regular sessions, but 
rk taken may be counted toward residence requirements by those 
10 subsequently matriculate at the College. Students attending Sum- 
xr Session must follow the established application procedures for for- 
il admission if they wish to continue study during the regular sessions. 


yurses offered in Summer Session are equivalent in content and qual- 
' to those offered in regular sessions, and are taught primarily by 
mbers of the College faculty. They are intended especially for 
ichers and other students whose work does not allow them to attend 
ring the regular summer quarter. In addition to offering instruction 
regular college courses, the Summer Sessions feature a number of 
acial institutes, workshops, and seminar programs designed to meet 
2 needs of Penresionel people in education and other fields. 
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Extension Service 


The Extension Service is operated by the College to provide colle; 
level courses at off-campus locations for the professional, vocation 
and cultural improvement of persons unable to take college work 
residence. Extension courses may be taken without the student bei 
matriculated in the College, provided course prerequisites are met. ( 
ferings are equivalent in level and quality to on-campus courses, a 
most courses may be applied, within specified limits, toward satisfyi 
degree and credential requirements. Classes taken in extension are 1 
counted toward meeting the residence requirement for graduation. 


Extension courses may be offered in response to specific requests | 
groups or organizations, or by the College Extension Service with 
such sponsorship. Information about the organization of extens! 
courses or listings of current offerings and time and place of clas 
are available from the Director of Extension Services. 


Non-Credit Offerings 


To meet its mandated responsibility to work closely with communi 
business, and labor organizations in satisfying the educational ne« 
of the metropolitan area it serves, the College operates a continui 
program of special non-credit institutes, conferences and cours 
These special programs are offered in response to specific requests 
such organizations as central labor councils, chambers of commer 
business and professional associations, or large industrial firms; 
they may be offered by the College on its own initiative when a seric 
need is determined to exist. 


Only collegiate-level work is offered, and urgency and appropriaten 
are determining factors in decisions to offer these non-credit prograz 
Information concerning this education service is available from 1 
office of the Director of Special Programs. 


Cooperative Education Program 


The Cooperative Education Program is a specialized work and stu 
experience which provides students an opportunity to integrate cla 
room studies with related on-the-job experiences. It is designed to mi 
the unique educational needs of students and employers in the I 
Angeles area served by the College. More than a hundred employ 
participate and serval hundred students enroll in the program eé 
quarter. : 


Students earn credits in their academic major or minor field on { 
basis of one unit for each eight hours of work per week. A maxim 
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6 quarter units may be credited toward a bachelor’s degree. Pre- 
uisite to enrollment in Cooperative Education courses are an overall 
‘A of 2.35 and upper division standing. Students are required to 
intain an average of ‘‘C’’ or better, and to be carrying six units 
more of course work in addition to the Cooperative Education course. 
proved employment, periodic conferences, and written reports are 
juired. 


mission to Cooperative Education courses, designated as ‘‘398 Co- 
arative Education,’’ is arranged through the coordinator for the 
partment in which the student is majoring. Departments currently 
ering the program are Art, Engineering, Government, Health and 
fety, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Journalism, Music, Physical 
ucation, Police Science, Recreation, Sociology, Speech and Drama. 


ernship in Public Service 


is program of Cooperative Education combines classroom instruction 
th practical experience in government agencies and quasi-public en- 
prises. The program operates similarly to the Cooperative Education 
ogram described above, except that participants must have upper di- 
ion standing and there are specific limitations on application of 
its toward degree objectives. In some instances, a qualifying civil 
vice examination is required for admission to the internship. In- 
‘mation concerning opportunities and qualifications may be obtained 
m the Coordinator for Training for Government Service in the De- 
rtment of Government. 


ernational Programs 


e California State Colleges offer academic year programs of study 
a number of distinguished universities abroad. For 1968-69 the co- 
srating universities are: University of Aix-Marseille, France; Free 
liversity of Berlin and University of Heidelberg, Germany; Uni- 
sity of Florence, Italy; Waseda University, Tokyo, Japan; Uni- 
‘sity of Granada and University of Madrid, Spain; University of 
ekholm and University of Uppsala, Sweden; National University, 
iwan. Academic work successfully completed at the cooperating uni- 
‘sities abroad may be applied toward the degree requirements of the 
lege, in accordance with college regulations. 


selection among applicants from all California State Colleges is made 
‘the basis of academic, linguistic, and personal qualifications. The 
teria are upper division or graduate standing by the beginning of 
: academic year abroad, evidence of academic achievement, profi- 
ney in the language of instruction, and faculty recommendations. 


| 
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Cost to the student includes round trip transportation from San Fr 
cisco to the host university, room and board for the academic ye 
and medical insurance. In 1968-69 these costs are: France, Germa 
Spain—$2,070; Italy, Japan—$2,170; Sweden—$2,370; Taiway 
$1,770. Payments may be scheduled throughout the year. 
Programs in Japan, Sweden, and Taiwan do not require previ 
linguistic preparation. Applicants for all other programs must dem 
strate adequate facility in the language of instruction at the host v 
versity. 
Application for the 1969-70 academic year should be made early in 
fall quarter of 1968. Detailed information may be obtained from 
Dean of Academic Planning, or by writing to the Office of Internatio 
Programs, The California State Colleges, 1600 Holloway Avenue, * 
Francisco, California 94132. | 


The Art Council 


One of the College’s newer efforts to relate its educational progr 
and resources to the total life of the communities it serves is | 
CSCLA Art Council. With membership drawn from among interes 
people and organizations in neighboring communities, the Council 

been created to extend the College’s cultural resources in the field of 
fine arts into the life and activities of people in the communities. 

activities include vocational advisement, placement, and scholars 
support for students in art, and promotion of exhibitions, worksh 
and programs which bring about involvement and interchange betw 
the College and individuals and groups in the communities. 


The Associated Clinics | 


The Associated Clinics is an organization of five jointly opera 
clinies offering services to the community while providing clinical tri 
ing for students. Practical experience is obtained by students work 
toward professional goals in one or more of the specialized areas 
audiology, child welfare, clinical psychology, reading disability, scl 
counseling, school psychology, and speech pathology. 


The facilities of the Associated Clinics include special equipment, t 
ing and counseling rooms, observation and demonstration suites us 
one-way-vision windows, and remedial rooms for individual and gre 
work. They are located on the street-level of North Hall. | 


Research Organizations and Services 


The College engages extensively in research which is deemed to be 
significance and value in the advancement of knowledge. The greg 
part of the research is performed by faculty members, who conside 


| 
| 
| 
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be an integral part of their academic discipline. The Office of Re- 
rch and Governmental Relations and the Committee on Faculty 
ants and Research provide stimulus, coordination and direction to 
e research efforts of the College. Services in support of research are 
ndered by the College Foundation, the College Computing Center, 
d the John F. Kennedy Memorial Library. Augmenting the on- 
mpus aids to research are the rich resources available to researchers 
the Los Angeles area. 


ecial centers committed to various objectives related to research have 
en established at the College. These include the Center for Asian and 
rican Studies, the Center for the Study of Armament and Disarma- 
ant, the Center for Latin American Studies, and the Bureau of Busi- 
ss Research. These and other research-oriented organizations act as 
oters for the acquisition and dissemination of information, issue pub- 
ations, support special programs aimed at bringing outstanding 
eakers to the campus, and seek out sources of funds for expanding 
e College Library holdings and other resources essential to research. 


ie Computing Center 


le College operates a Computing Center, which serves as an all- 
mpus facility for the instruction of students and for carrying out 
ta processing operations related to research conducted by the College 
d by members of the faculty. It also serves the administration of the 
lege in many of its informational and record keeping processes. 


1e Center is administered by a director and an advisory committee of 
presentatives from engineering, business, the social sciences, admin- 
ration, and mathematics. It supplements its own facilities with serv- 
» extended by the Western Data Processing Center. 


anter for Asian and African Studies 


le Center for Asian and African Studies functions as the College 
ency for stimulating interest and coordinating scholarly endeavors in 
sian and African cultures. Its major efforts are directed toward im- 
Oving international understanding by expanding knowledge about 
e peoples and nations of those parts of the world. Members of the 
lege faculty and staff possessing special interests and knowledge of 
ese cultures comprise the Center’s membership. 


forts of the Center are directed toward encouraging development in 
levant disciplines of curricula on Asia and Africa, sponsoring sum- 
or institutes and a variety of special conferences and meetings during 
e academic year that bring outstanding guest lecturers to campus, 
d providing sponsorship and support to such activities as library ex- 
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change programs, faculty exchanges with Asian and African edu 
tional institutions, scholarship fund raising, research projects, and pv 
lication of information developed under the Center’s auspices. 


The College does not offer at present a program of study leading to 
bachelor’s degree with a major in Asian and African Studies. Sit 
dents desiring to acquire knowledge of this field may elect a minor 
Asian Studies as a complement to their chosen academic major. F 
information about this program, see pages 221-222, or confer with t 
Director of the Center for Asian and African Studies. 


Introductory courses in Asian civilization are augmented by cour; 
developed by a number of academic departments to assist in the stu: 
of Asian cultures. These include Anthropology, Art, Economies, Ed 
cation, Foreign Languages (Arabic, Chinese, Japanese), Geograpl 
Government, History, Philosophy, and Social Science. 


Center for Latin American Studies 


The Center for Latin American Studies brings together faculty me. 
bers, administrators and students from a number of academic dis 
“ens for the purpose of promoting study of the Latin Americ. 
civilization. Under the Center’s auspices, special summer institutes al 
held at the College, and a summer program in which students may ea 
college credits has been arranged at the Universidad Iberoamericana 
Mexico City. 


The Center’s continuing services include strengthening of curricul 
offerings, promoting scholarly research, increasing library holdings, a1 
sponsoring guest lecturers, all orane toward its goal of heightenis 
interest in and awareness ai Latin America. 


Students interested in an integrated program of study in the Lat 
American field are invited to consider pursuing the Bachelor of Az 
major in Latin American Studies. Also offered as a new program f 
1968-69 is a Master of Arts degree in Latin American Studies. Bo 
programs are described in the School of Letters and Science secti 
of the catalog. Further information may be obtained by contactil 
the Director of Latin American Studies in the Department of Histor 


ervices for Students 


ne of the distinctive features of the College is its extensive program 
* services provided for students in support of the instructional 
rogram. 


1e John F. Kennedy Memorial Library 


he College Library provides service for the faculty and the student 
»dy of the entire college, with direct access by users to all lbrary 
aterials. Collections of books, reference materials and periodicals are 
‘ganized under a three-department plan of Humanities/Social Sciences, 
ducation, and Science and Technology. General reference materials 
id services are provided in the Humanities/Social Sciences depart- 
ent. Limited loan service handles circulation of books designated by 
ieculty as required course readings. 


he Library is an official depository for United States. government and 
alifornia state publications. Files of important United Nations papers 
id other documents are maintained. Among the Library’s special col- 
ctions are the Perry Long Memorial Collection on Printing and En- 
‘aving, which contains almost 2,000 items, and the Mary Reynolds 
abeock Collection of materials on Asia, <ivtaln includes about 3,000 
yoks. 


he Library receives regularly over 3,000 periodicals, scholarly jour- 
ils, and newspapers. Bound backfiles of these and other periodicals 
yw total more than 37,000 volumes. Also available is an extensive col- 
etion of journals, books, and documents in microfilm. Included are 
mplete files of the New York Times and the Adams Papers. 


pecial facilities and services for students and faculty include photo- 
iplicating, typing rooms and group study rooms. 


he present Library, which is able to accommodate 1,300 students at 
1e time and which houses a book collection of more than 300,000 
jlumes, will be approximately tripled in capacity by the major addi- 
on which is scheduled for completion late in 1968. 


brary Orientation Series 


ne of the unique services provided by the Library is a telecourse on 
ie techniques of library use, presented once each quarter. It is de- 
ened especially for students who are new to the campus. Lectures are 
1 elementary library research techniques, organization and extent of 
orary resources, and the evaluation of printed materials. Tours of 
ie library may also be requested. 
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Audiovisual Service Center 


The Audiovisual Service Center, located in North Hall, provides bot 
equipment and materials to the faculty in support of the total instru 
tional program of the college, servicing all day, evening and extensic 
classes. Production of such graphic materials as charts, graphs, poster 
and overhead transparencies, and such photographic materials as slide 
filmstrips, and photographs is provided for the instructional progra; 
when such materials are not available commercially. 


As a service to the School of Education, the Center operates the Audi 
visual Machines Laboratory for the training of all credential cand 
dates in the operation and eare of audiovisual machines common] 
available in the classrooms of the public schools. The Center also hi 
set up a Technological Learning Laboratory for students and facult 
members interested in the use of teaching machines, programme 
learning, tape and disc recordings, reading devices, and other ind 
vidualized learning materials. 


Counseling and Testing Services 


Operating under the aegis of Counseling and Testing are the followir 
areas: 


| 

| 
Counseling Center / 
The. Counseling Center offers confidential consultation to students 
three major areas: (1) educational counseling for those wishing assi 
tance regarding decisions about courses, curricula, and general ae 
demic and educational planning, (2) vocational and career choit 
counseling, and (3) counseling regarding personal or social adjus 
ment problems. The Center also provides academic advisement an 
program planning to undergraduate students who have not declare 
a major. 


Operated cooperatively by the Placement Center and the Counselin 
Center is a Career Center, which offers information and materials ¢ 
graduate school and employment opportunities. 


Services of the Counseling Center are available without appointmer 


during the day and by appointment on Monday and Tuesday evening 
until 8 p.m. | 


Test Office 


The Test Office has the responsibility of administering tests for st 
dents applying for admission to the College and for candidates wishi 
to qualify for teaching credentials or graduate degrees. In cooperati 
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ith the Counseling Center staff, the Test Office also administers a wide 
iriety of special tests for individual students aimed at measuring apti- 
ide, achievement, vocational interests, and personality traits. 


eterans Affairs 


he College is approved for the training of veterans of the military 
rvices and their dependents under educational assistance programs 
tablished by the state and federal governments. An Office of Veterans 
ffairs provides assistance to those desiring to initiate or continue 
.eir college education under these programs. 


uthorization for training under all federal bills must be obtained 
‘om the Veterans Administration through its regional office at 1380 
2pulveda Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90078. Veterans with no 
flor training under the G.I. bills are urged to request their letters 
‘ eligibility at least two months before enrolling. Those who are trans- 
rring from another school should submit their transfer requests at 
ast one month before enrolling. 


»reign Student Office 


he Foreign Student Office works with all students attending the 
ollege on student visas, to facilitate and enrich the educational experi- 
ice of students from other countries attending the College. Services 
ndered by the foreign student adviser include assistance in assessing 
nglish language proficiency, certification of attendance to the United 
tates Immigration and Naturalization Service, counseling on curricu- 
Tr and co-curricular problems, interpretation of regulations affecting 
reign students, and development of community support and partici- 
ation in programs of recreation, financial assistance and housing for 
reign students. 


ssistance for Handicapped Students 


he Vocational Rehabilitation Service of the State Department of 
ducation offers a program of assistance for students with physical or 
ental disabilities. The program includes vocational counseling, pay- 
ent of tuition and fees and, in some instances, funds for textbooks, 
ibsistence, transportation, and medical services. Information concern- 
.g the program is available at the Counseling Center in Bungalow B. 


ealth Services 


ealth services for students are provided by the College in accordance 
‘ith the following State College objectives: ‘‘to maintain a state of 
btimum health, both physical and emotional, among the student body 
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and to indoctrinate each student with the proper attitudes and habit 
regarding personal and community health.”’ 


In order to reach this goal, clinical services are provided at the Healt 
Center. A skilled staff of doctors, nurses, and technicians offer compri 
hensive outpatient care without charge. These services include x-ra 
and laboratory facilities, with consultation by certain specialists. Th 
clinic is open during all hours when classes are in session, includin 
evenings until 10 p.m. Monday through Thursday. 


All students are required to submit a medical history upon first enrol 
ment at the College. An optional physical examination by the famil 
doctor is suggested but not required. A chest x-ray and urinalysis a 
done without charge at registration time. 


The Health Service cooperates with community and private healt 
facilities. Severe cases requiring hospitalization are referred to priva' 
physicians. Since Health Center services are offered only during cla 
hours, students and families are advised to make provisions for ind 
vidual emergency care. 


To meet the cost of care beyond the scope and hours of the Healt 
Service, supplemental insurance is recommended. A folder describix 
this insurance program is available at the Health Center. 


Financial Aids 


Students in need of financial assistance to meet educational expens 
are invited to visit the College’s Financial Aids Office. Aid in the for 
of scholarships, grants, part-time employment (work-study), and lon; 
term loans is available to all full-time students who qualify. Short-ter 
emergency loans also are available. 


In order to provide most effectively for the differing financial needs | 
individuals, the Office of Financial Aids employs individual counselir 
for developing aid programs most appropriate to resources and requir 
ments of each applicant. Such ‘‘packaged’’ programs of aid usual 
begin with a grant or scholarship and are supplemented, as approp! 
ate and as desired by the student, with part-time employment and lon 
term loans. Specially designed loans now available through federé 
state, and private sponsorship usually are interest free to studen 
while enrolled in college and repayment may be made over a ten yei 
period at a low interest rate. 


Detailed information, answers to specific questions, and assistance ° 
developing an individual ‘‘packaged’’ program are available at tl 
Financial Aids Office, located in Bungalow D. 
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1e Placement Service 


ne College operates a complete placement service for assisting students 
id graduates in seeking full-time career positions in business, industry 
id teaching fields. Seniors and graduate students, wishing to avail 
emselves of the resource are urged to register with the Center early 
their final year of study. 


1e Center arranges on-campus interviews for degree candidates with 
aployer representatives who visit the campus. Throughout the year 
e Center receives and publicizes on campus information on a wide 
nge of employment opportunities. 


rospective teachers are eligible for the placement service if they have 
mpleted their directed teaching, either have or are candidates for 
edentials, and have taken at least 12 units of course work at the 
lege. 


addition to its full-time placement services, the Center also operates 
part-time and summer placement service for students seeking em- 
oyment to supplement their income while attending the College. 


ving Accommodations 


1e College does not provide on-campus living accommodations for its 
adents. Privately owned off-campus residence halls offer comfortable, 
tractive living accommodations in single, double and multiple oc- 
pancy. 

1ese coeducational facilities comply with standards established by the 
yllege. They are not College supervised, but operate under the direc- 
m of a student government and a qualified staff, under plans designed 
encourage maintenance of an environment which is complimentary 
the academic character of the College. 


ated within walking distance of campus classrooms, the residence 
lls provide study and recreational areas, including lounges and game 
eas. Rooms are fully furnished and carpeted. 


susing Lists Maintained 


) assist students in securing housing, the Housing Office also main- 
ins listings of privately-owned accommodations in the community. 
les available in the Housing Office provide the names, addresses and 
ephone numbers of householders; as well as rental prices and other 
rtinent information. Listings include rooms (with or without board), 
rk in exchange for room and board, furnished and unfurnished apart- 
mts and houses. 
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This service by the College Housing Office is limited to maintainil 
listings. No inspection, ratings or recommending services are operatec 
and the College does not engage in negotiations between householder 
and prospective tenants. Because of continuing changes, listings ar 
not printed for distribution or mailing. Listings may be checked ani 
information obtained in the Housing Office, Room 138-A of the Admin 
istration Building. | 
| 


Parking Facilities 


To accommodate a commuting student body, the College operates a 
extensive system of on-campus parking lots. Minimal fees are charge 
to support the operation. Expansion of parking facilities is being cal 
ried out as a part of the planned extension and development of th 
campus. Multilevel parking is included as an integral part of ne’ 
academic facilities which will be erected on the campus during the nex 
few years. These will be served by a new system of access roads de 
signed to facilitate the heavy flow of traffic on and off the campui 


: 


: 
| 
| 
} 


tudent Organizations and Activities 
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udent government operates an extensive activities program with an 
nual budget of over one-third million dollars. 


e Associated Student organization, in which all enrolled students 
ld membership, is an independent corporation controlled by a Board 
Directors of 20 students elected by the student body. The President 
the Associated Students serves as chairman of the board, which 
‘mulates policy and manages the business affairs of the student body. 
assist the Board of Directors, there is a Cabinet of Commissioners, 
mposed of men and women students who specialize in the operation 
‘specific programs, such as elections, research and planning, student 
nce. 


e College makes available through the Office of Student Activities 
p service of a staff professionally trained in student personnel work 
d related academic areas. The Associated Students maintain an Office 
‘Student Finance, with a full-time professional accountant to assist 
‘managing student body business affairs. 


ajor College Activities 

e Associated Students participate jointly with the academic and 
ministrative organizations of the College in the operation of a 
mber of activities of a collegewide nature. These include college 
blications, athletics, campus-wide programs of lectures, entertain- 
mt, art exhibits, drama, music, and debate. 


mpus-Wide Events 


e Convocations Commission and the Year-Round Fine Arts Com- 
ttee, student-funded groups comprised of students, faculty, and 
ministration, sponsor many of the campus-wide events. The Convo- 
ions Commission presents lecturers and symposiums on current af- 
rs and also brings to the campus some of the nation’s outstanding 
tertainers. The Fine Arts Committee presents exhibits, lecturers 
d performers in the fields of dance, home economics, drama, art, 
d music. 


flege Publications 


ted by the Associated Students are College Times, a daily newspaper 
ited and published as an activity of students in the Department of 
urnalism and Broadcasting; Interchange, a quarterly campus feature 
azine, and Statement, a literary magazine published by students 
‘English and featuring student-produced poetry, fiction, criticism, 


; 
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and commentary. Also published annually is the Student Handboo 
a booklet of information for students issued as a joint project of tl 
Associated Students and the College. 


Athletics 
The program of intercollegiate athletics at the College is conducted 
an integral part of the total program of college activities, involviz 
joint participation of the student body and the College. Major fise 
support for athletic teams is provided through allocation of stude: 
activities fees. Coaching and programming of sports is provided ] 
faculty members in the Department of Physical Education. 


The College is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Associati 
and the California Collegiate Athletic Association. It fields teams — 
14 sports: football, basketball, track and field, baseball, swimmin 
water polo, cross country, wrestling, gymnastics, tennis, golf, fencin 


bowling, and rugby. 


Music, Drama, and Debate 

The Associated Students participate with the Department of Music a1 
the Department of Speech and Drama in offering an extensive progra 
of events in music, drama and debate. Students enrolled for colle; 
credit in courses in these academic areas are members of organizatio: 
which represent the college as performing groups. These include t 
debate team, the Opera Workshop, plays, and such musical groups 
the Madrigal Singers, the Men’s Glee Club, the College Choir, t 
College Chorus, the Varsity Band, the Brass Choir, the String E 
semble, the College Orchestra, the Dance Band and the Woodwu 
Ensemble. A student-faculty Fine Arts Committee has been new 
created to provide a coordinated year-round program of cultural even’ 


Fraternities and Sororities 


The College has five local sororities and one national, which coordina 
their operations through the Panhellenic Council. There are twelve n 
tional fraternities on campus, all members of the Interfraterni 
Council. , 


College fraternities and sororities prove a vital link in the developme 
of leadership, by encouraging loyalty, providing training, emphasizul 
scholarship, promoting moral and ethical standards, teaching manag 
ment, and practicing citizenship. The Greek system also provides soci 
activities for its members, and involves students in many projects” 
support of youth and community programs. 
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Other Campus Organizations 


Functioning within the total structure of student organization are m: 
than 125 campus organizations, formed to serve a wide variety of spec 
interests of students. They operate on campus under charter regulati 
established by the student body. Included are academic and professio: 
societies organized within areas of academic specialization, as well 
chapters of a number of national professional fraternities and ho! 
societies. Activities range from lectures and seminars to hobby | 
recreation projects. 


The Trident Lounge 


Foeal point of student government and relaxation on campus is 
Trident Lounge, planned and financed by the Associated Students. 1 
Trident Shop, the campus bookstore, is located on the lower level ¢ 
is operated by the College Foundation. 


The main floor of the Trident Lounge provides a social and recreat 
center for students, with its lounge and table games area, billiard rox 
and color television viewing room. Offices and general meeting roc 
for the organizations and offices of the Associated Students also | 
here. 
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Imission to the College 


yuirements for admission to the College are in accordance with Title 
Chapter 5, Subchapter 2 of the California Administrative Code as 
ended by the Board of Trustees of the California State Colleges on 
quary 21, 1965. 


ommended High School Preparation 


srall excellence of performance in high school subjects and evidence 
academic potential provide the basis for admission to California 
te College at Los Angeles. Although no course pattern is required, 
high school graduate who is properly prepared to undertake a full 
gram of college study should have as minimal preparation classes 
college preparatory English, mathematics, history and/or social 
nee, a laboratory science, a foreign language, and study in speech, 
sic, art, and other subjects contributing to a general academic back- 
und. 


mission as a Freshman 


applicant who has had no college work is considered for admission 
ler provisions of one of the classifications described in the sections 
ch follow. Except as noted, submission of either the American Col- 
» Test (ACT) or the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) is required. 


ribility of freshmen applicants is determined on the basis of the 
score and the grade point average during the last three years of 
a school, excluding the final term if in progress when the application 
admission is processed, or on the basis of completed overall grade 
at average earned during the last three years of high school which 
iulted in secondary school graduation. Courses in physical education 
military science are excluded from the calculating of this grade 
at average. 


Status of eligible applicants determined on the basis of work com- 
ed excluding final work in progress will not be altered as a result 
his final term’s work. However, a student who is ineligible under 
Same circumstances may become eligible upon submission of a final 
script or grade report verifying improved performance in accord- 
2 with the appropriate admission standards. 


fornia High School Graduates and Residents 


applicant who is a graduate of a California high school or a legal 
dent for tuition purposes must have a grade point average and 
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composite or total score on either the ACT or the SAT which provic 
an eligibility index placing him among the upper one-third of Ci 
fornia high school graduates. | 


The minimum eligibility index is 741 based on the ACT, or 3072 bas 
on the SAT. This is computed by multiplying the high school gré 
point average by 200 and adding it to 10 times the composite Ai‘ 
score, or by multiplying the grade point average by 800 and addi 
it to the total SAT score. The grade point average is based upon | 
high school work taken, excluding work completed in the freshn 
year, as well as any courses in physical education or military scier 
The table below does not cover every case, but gives examples of 
test score needed with a given grade point average to be eligible 
admission. 


Grade Point Average SAT/ACT Needed 
3.21 and above Eligible with 
any score 
2.80 832/19 | 
2.40 1152/27 | 
2.00 1472/35 
1.99 and below Not eligible 


Non-Residents Graduating from High Schools in Other States or Possessions, 


An applicant who is a non-resident for tuition purposes and wh: 
a graduate of a high school in another state or a U.S. possession n 
have an eligibility index which would place him among the uf 
one-sixth of California high school graduates. The minimum requ’ 
eligibility index is 826 based on the ACT, or 3402 based on the 8S. 
and is calculated as in the previous section. 


Graduates of High Schools in a Foreign Country 


An applicant who is a graduate of a foreign high school must |} 
preparation equivalent to that required of eligible California |] 
school graduates. The College will carefully review the previous re: 
of all such applicants and only those with promise of academic suc 
equivalent to that of eligible California high school graduates wil 
admitted. Such applicants are not required to take either the 4 
or the SAT, except when specifically requested to do so. | 


Non-High School Graduates 


An applicant who is over 21 years of age, but has not graduated 
high school will be considered for admission only when his preparé 
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all other ways is such that the college believes his promise of 
demic success is equivalent to that of eligible California high school 
.duates. 


h School Students 


idents still enrolled in high school will be considered for enrollment 
certain special programs, if recommended by their principal and if 
‘paration is equivalent to that required of eligible California high 
ool graduates. Such admission is only for a given program and does 
, constitute the right to continued enrollment. 


mission of Undergraduate Transfer Students 


plicants for admission to the College as undergraduate transfer 
dents must qualify under one of the provisions specified below : 


slicants with 90 or More Quarter Units 


applicant who has completed 90 or more quarter units or the equiva- 
t will be admitted if he has achieved a grade point average of 2.0 (C) 
all college work attempted and he was in good standing at the last 
ege attended. 


slicants with Fewer than 90 Quarter Units 


applicant who has completed fewer than 90 quarter units or the 
ivalent may be admitted if he has achieved a grade point average of 
.(C) on all college work attempted and he meets requirements cur- 
tly in effect for first-time freshmen, or, if he has been in full-time 
tinuous enrollment at a college since his graduation from high school, 
. met the requirements in effect for first-time freshmen at the time 


is high school graduation. 


er Applicants 


applicant not admissible under one of the above provisions should 
oll in a junior college or other appropriate institution. Only under 
‘Most unusual circumstances will such applicants be admitted to the 
lege. Admission is granted only by special action. 

| 


mission of Graduate Students 


applicant who has earned a bachelor’s degree or the equivalent 
m a fully accredited institution is qualified for unclassified graduate 
ading. For a full description of requirements and procedures for 


: 
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admission to graduate study, see the chapter on ‘‘ Programs of Gradu 
Study’’ which follows or consult the Graduate Studies Bulletin. 


Admission of Foreign Visa Students 


Foreign students seeking entry to the United States on the basis 
acceptance by this college must file a special foreign student appl 
tion, available from the Office of Admissions and Records, at least 
months in advance of the quarter desired. In addition to the acade: 
requirements outlined below, foreign students must have competence 
English language, financial resources adequate to provide for all 
penses during their period of study at this college, and be in g 
health. Those foreign students who have been admitted to this coun 
on the basis of acceptance by another college are expected to comp 
at least one year at that college before applying for admission 
California State College at Los Angeles. 


Undergraduate Foreign Visa Students 


For admission as an undergraduate student, a foreign student n 
have completed at least two years, 90 quarter units or the equival 
of college level work with a good overall scholastic record and a g 
record in courses related to his degree objective, including Gen 
Education courses. In addition to the required academic standard 
student’s record is carefully reviewed for frequent transfers betw 
colleges, gaps in college attendance, downward trend in grades, 
a pattern of withdrawals or program changes. An exception to the 
year requirement may be made for foreign visa students gradua 
from high schools in the United States or in a foreign country w. 
the basic language is English. Foreign visa students graduating f 
United States high schools may be admitted as freshmen under 
same requirements as graduates of California high schools, while t 
graduating from English speaking foreign secondary schools are 
sidered under the requirements governing admission of graduate 
high schools in a foreign country. 


Graduate Foreign Visa Students 


For admission as a graduate student, a foreign student must posses 
bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university, with | 
quate undergraduate preparation and a scholastic record indica 
ability to sueceed in graduate degree studies. Departmental recom! 
dation may be required in certain individual cases. Foreign stuc 
should contact the Foreign Student Office for complete inform: 
regarding housing, financial assistance, and related matters. 
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plication Filing Procedures 


rsons seeking admission or readmission to the College must apply 
advance on application forms provided by the Office of Admissions 
1 Records. 


plications are accepted during the following periods: 


Summer Quarter December 2 through May 1 
“all Quarter January 2 through August 1 
Winter Quarter May 2 through November 1 
Spring Quarter August 2 through February 1 


idents may elect to be absent any two quarters of the college year, 
; not more than two of any four successive quarters without losing 
ribility for re-registration, subject to the following conditions: 


a) A “Request for a Continuing Student Permit to Register’’ must 
be filed at least one month in advance of the beginning date of 
instruction for any period of absence other than the Summer 
Quarter. 


b) The student must not be under scholastic disqualification, and 
must not have attended another college or university during his 
period of absence. 


a Student returning after an absence wishes to take advantage of 
ority registration privileges accorded continuing students, his re- 
‘st for a permit to register must be filed earlier than the deadline 
ve, as follows: October 1 for the Winter Quarter, January 2 for the 
‘ing Quarter, March 1 for either the Summer or Fall Quarter. 


student who attends another institution during his absence or who 
5 disqualified following his last term of attendance must file an appli- 
‘on for admission as a returning student. 


olication Fee 
on-refundable $10.00 fee must accompany the application for admis- 


1. This fee may be submitted as a check or money order, payable 
California State College at Los Angeles. Returning students who 
olled during any of the three quarters immediately preceding the 
rter specified on the application are exempted from the fee. 


nscript Requirements 


dents seeking admission must request each school attended to send 
official transcript to the Office of Admissions and Records. Specific 
Tuctions regarding necessary transcripts are included with each 
‘ication for admission. All transcripts become the property of the 


lege and will not be released or copied. 
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Processing of applications cannot be guaranteed unless all requi 
documents are received during the appropriate application period. In 
viduals who do not file an application for admission are advised t) 
transcripts are only retained for a one year period, after which tl 
are destroyed. 


Entrance Examination Requirements 


Complete instructions regarding testing requirements are included w 
the application forms. Tests which must be taken in connection w 
admission are as follows: 


Undergraduate Students: Students with less than 90 quarter un 
except foreign students, are required to submit scores on either — 
American College Test (ACT) or the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SA' 


Graduate Students: The Graduate Record Examination (GRE) Aj 
tude Test is required of all candidates for the master’s degree. 


Teaching Credential Candidates: Special tests are required for 
trance into teaching credential programs. These and other requ: 
ments for teaching credential candidates are described in the Sch 
of Education section of this catalog. 


Cancellation of Admission | 


: , : - 
An applicant who fails to register for the quarter for which he 


been accepted for admission will have his admission eligibility cancel 
A new application must be filed if admission is sought at a later di 
and admission requirements existing at the time of new application m 
be met. All transcripts on file for students who apply but do not atte 
are retained by the college for two years, and may be used for adn 
sion during that period. However, transcripts of any additional w: 
completed since the original transcripts were filed must be reques 
by the applicant from the respective colleges as part of the new ap 
cation procedure. 


| 
Evaluation of Transfer Credit | 


Previous college work by undergraduate transfer students is evalua 
in terms of its relationship to course offerings and degree requireme 
of the College. This evaluation is mailed to each new transfer stud 
and his appropriate major department at the time he is notified 
his eligibility for admission. General Education course requirem 
met by transfer courses, transfer unit credit accepted in satisfactio 
unit requirements, and transfer courses which may be applicable 
ward major requirements are listed on this evaluation. 
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aduate students are sent a form with their notification of admission, 
ich includes the upper division grade point average, provided a 
\duate objective has been indicated on the application for admission 
1 all required transcripts have been received. General college regu- 
ions for graduate study are described in a succeeding section of this 
alog on ‘‘Programs of Graduate Study,’’ beginning on page 49, and 
9 in the Graduate Studies Bulletin. Additional specific requirements 
departments are set forth in the departmental descriptions of mas- 
’s degree programs. 


‘dit for Supplementary Transfer Work 


order to receive credit towards a degree for work taken at other 
leges or universities subsequent to matriculation at the College, 
dents must have official transcripts forwarded to the Office of 
missions and Records, and must file an official request form pro- 
ed for that purpose by the Office of Admissions and Records. 


dit for Junior College Course Work 


naximum of 105 quarter units (70 semester units) may be allowed 
credit earned in a junior college. No unit credit may be earned in 
anior college for degree purposes after a student has completed 105 
irter units of college credit in any accredited collegiate institution. 
ther upper division credit nor credit for professional education 
rses are allowed for junior college work. 


dit for Extension and Correspondence Courses 


‘undergraduate or graduate degree credit will be allowed for Uni- 
sity of California extension courses in the X800 or X400 series, 
ept as specifically approved by the individual department concerned. 


2 maximum amount of credit for correspondence and extension 
rses which may be applied toward the bachelor’s degree is 36 quarter 

Semester) units, of which not more than half may be transferred 
m another eolléee or university. Extension course credit does not 
ly toward satisfying resident requirements of the College. 


iy for Military Service 


2 College allows 12 quarter units of lower division elective credit 
“military Service, based on four or more months of regular active 
y with an honorable discharge. Students should submit a photostatic 
y of military separation, DD-214 or equivalent record, to the Office 
Admissions and Records at the time of application ein admission. 
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litional credit to a maximum of 12 quarter units may be granted 
completion of certain service school certificates accompanied by a 
m provided for this purpose by the Office of Admissions and 
ords. 


dit for Advanced Placement Examinations 


dents who have participated in high school programs leading to 
anced college placement may, upon taking the Advanced Place- 
it Examination of the College Entrance Examination Board and 
eving a score of 3 or higher, receive college credit for this high 
901 work. Final determination of college credit is made after con- 
ation with the appropriate department of the College. The student 
t notify the Office of Admissions and Records that such credit is 
g requested, in order that it may be entered on his permanent 
rds. 


it by Examination 


ergraduate and graduate students in good standing, who are offi- 
y enrolled in one or more residence courses, may request permis- 
to receive credit for courses by examination. The examination is 
rpreted broadly to include whatever activity, test or demonstration 
instructor deems appropriate for evaluating understanding, skills, 
mowledge required by the objectives of the course. Approval by the 
irman of the department offering the course and the instructor in 
course is required. Forms for approval are available at the Office 
Admissions and Records. Additional fees must be paid if the added 
ts alter total fees due for the term. 


dit by examination is restricted to regular undergraduate and 
juate courses listed in the general catalog. It is without time limit, 
does not count as residence credit. Credit by examination is not 
ted as part of the student’s work load during a regular quarter 
, therefore, does not require a petition for excess study load. 
al units earned for courses and examinations taken in Summer 
sion, however, cannot exceed the limit established for Summer study. 


des received as the result of courses taken by examination are 
rded on the permanent record as the final grade for the courses, 
are designated as ‘‘credit by examination.”’ 


isfer of Credits Earned by Examination 


dits earned by examination at other accredited institutions are 
»pted upon transfer, provided these units have been accepted by the 
vious institution and are not in violation of any other regulation. 
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Credit for Peace Corps Training 


Peace Corps volunteers who have completed their training at the | 
lege may earn credit up to a maximum of one unit for each week of 
training program. The number of units and the area in which the u 
are given varies with each project. Grades are recorded as ‘‘cred 


The college credit will be validated when the volunteer become 
student at this or another institution of higher education. Grad 
units will be validated if the volunteer had a baccalaureate deg 
from an accredited institution when he entered training on this cam} 
and has been accepted as a graduate student at this or another i 
tution of higher education. 


Credit for Cooperative Education 


Credit for cooperative education is limited to a total of four seme 
units or six quarter units in a bachelor’s degree. Prerequisites for 
mission to cooperative education courses (numbered 398) are an o 
all grade point average of 2.35 and upper division standing. Credit 1 
be obtained only in the major or minor. 
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ocedures and Regulations 


jistration 


tudent must have been admitted to the College and have an official 
nit to register before registering for classes in a regular session. 
mits and other necessary registration materials are mailed in ad- 
ce of scheduled registration dates to all eligible continuing and 
ly admitted or readmitted students. 


istration is conducted in four phases: (1) advisement, (2) course 
ection, (3) class card pulling, and (4) fee payment. Complete in- 
ictions on registration procedures are provided in the Schedule of 
sses issued prior to the registration period each quarter and avail- 
: for purchase at the Trident Shop (College Bookstore). 


visement 


ie time during the first quarter of attendance at the College, stu- 
ts should make an appointment with an adviser to plan a complete 
zram of study for the degree, if this cannot be accomplished during 
advisement session preceding the initial registration. This com- 
e program becomes the basis for evaluating the student’s eligibility 
receiving a degree. Changes in the program of study may be made 
7 with the approval of the student’s adviser. 


the first step in the registration process, all students are required 
btain departmental approval of the courses selected for each quar- 
3 study program. To assist in the initial advisement and course se- 
on, newly admitted students need to have with them a personal 
y of their high school and/or college transcripts and the copy of 
r evaluation if it has been received. 


lents experiencing difficulties in choosing a major, or wishing to 
ige their major, are urged to meet with an adviser or make an 
ointment with a counselor in the Counseling and Testing Center. 


'§ and Tuition 


iblished fees are charged all students for certain services and ac- 
jes. These include a Materials and Service fee, charged by the 
ege in accordance with State of California regulations, and Stu- 
> Activity and College Union fees assessed by the student body to 
dort programs and activities of Associated Student organizations. 
‘ion is charged for non-residents of California and for foreign stu- 
ts, but not for legal residents of California. 
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Schedule of Fees 


Fees are paid each quarter as part of the registration procedure, 
accordance with the schedule which follows. 


Regular Students Summer ‘68 Fall ‘68 Winter ’69 Spring ‘69 
(7 units or more) 
Materials/Service _._._ $29.00 $29.00 $29.00 $29.00 
Student Activities _____ 5.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
College. Unions4. 22.28 1.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 


Limited Students 
(6 units or less) 


Materials/Service _____ 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Student Activities _____ 2.50 5.00 2.50 2.50 
College Union _________ .50 1.25 1.25 1.25 


The following fees and charges are assessed when the services indicat 
are rendered. 


Application for Admission (non-refundable) ________ $10.00 
Late, Registration iFee|mucss_1)) eee 9) aoe 5.00 
Changeiof: Program! Fee i 1)_. aus) Saas 1.00 
Diploma Fee —__.281928 _@ 1000NIS SS) 20 ee 3.00 
Transcript of Record (after first copy) _--___________ 1.00 
Failure to Meet Administratively Required Appoint- 

ment, or; Time Limit’ isl si) 4) teen See 2.00 


Tuition for Non-residents of California 


In addition to fees listed above, a non-resident tuition fee is payab 
by all students who have not been legal residents of the State of Ca 
fornia for one year immediately preceding date of enrollment. The tt 
tion charge is a maximum of $240 per quarter for 15 units or mot 
and at the rate of $16.00 per unit for students taking less than | 
units, up to the maximum of $240 per quarter. 


Tuition for Foreign Students 


In addition to fees listed above, all foreign visa students, as prescribi 
by regulations, are charged a maximum of $85 tuition per quarter. Tl 
charge for those taking less than 15 units is at the rate of $5.75 A 
unit, up to the maximum of $85 per quarter. 
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nmer Session Tuition 


ition charges for Summer Sessions are $14.00 per quarter unit. The 
nbined Student Activity and College Union fee for Summer Session 
f1.75 per session. 


siver of Non-resident Fees for Teachers 


n-resident fees may be waived for persons who hold a valid Cali- 
nia credential and are employed by a school district in a full-time 
sition requiring certification, if the person meets any of the following 
iditions : 


) holds a provisional credential and enrolls in courses necessary 
obtain another type of credential authorizing service in the public 
100Is ; 


) holds a credential issued pursuant to Section 13197.3 of the Edu- 
tion Code and enrolls in courses necessary to fulfill postponed cre- 
ntial requirements ; 


) enrolls in courses necessary to fulfill requirements for a fifth year 
college education prescribed by Section 13189 of the Education 
de. 


fund of Non-resident Fees for Graduate Students 


m-resident fees may be refunded under certain circumstances for 
aduate students with superior scholastic records. Application forms 
2 available from the Graduate Studies Office. Applicants must have 
e following qualifications: (1) A grade point average of at least 3.0 
3) in the last 90 quarter units of the bachelor’s degree; (2) a grade 
int average of at least 3.0 in all graduate work, if any; (3) be work- 
x on a master’s degree; (4) be registered in at least 10 units of course 
wrk; and (5) demonstrate financial need. 


fund Regulations 


ritten application for refund of fees must be made to the College 
asiness Office within time limits prescribed by the state regulations. 
pplication forms and information concerning refunds are available at 
e Business Office. 


fithdrawal from the College 

udents wishing to withdraw completely from the College are cau- 
med to follow the withdrawal procedure outlined in the Schedule 
' Classes. Complete official withdrawal may be accomplished either 
’ completing the special withdrawal form available at the Office of 
dmissions and Records, or by writing a personally signed request to 
at office. Mail requests are processed as of the postmarked date. 
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Change of Program 
It is strongly advised that students select classes carefully and avd 
the undesirable necessity of changing their program of studies. Addir 
classes, including a change in sections of the same course, is done on 
according to the procedures and times indicated in the Schedule | 


Classes. 


Dropping of courses must be done on official forms available at ti 
Office of Admissions and Records. If a student officially drops a cour 
prior to the penalty date listed in the Schedule of Classes, t] 
course is not recorded on the permanent record. Dropping a class aft 
the published penalty date incurs the risk of a grade equivalent to ¢ 
F. If a student officially drops a course between the penalty date ar 
the final date for dropping a class, either a WP or WF grade is r 
corded. Students who discontinue classes without officially withdrawi 
are automatically subject to a grade of UW. These terms are defin 
in the section of the catalog describing the grading system. 
Study Load | 
The normal study load recommended by the College is 16 quarter ba 
Students earning a C or better average may register for 18 quarte 
units with departmental approval. Students on scholastic probatic 
should limit their study load to 12 quarter units or less. Permission 
carry more than 18 units requires prior approval, using a petiti¢ 
form provided by the Office of Admissions and Records. Graduate st 


dents who are candidates for the master’s degree may carry a maximu 
of 16 quarter units per term. 


Graduate Credit for Undergraduate Students | 
Graduate course credit may not be applied toward a bachelor’s degre 
but a student in his final quarter of undergraduate study may app) 
toward graduate credit the difference between the number of uni 
necessary for graduation and a maximum of 15 units, provided he hi 
maintained a 2.75 overall average in all upper division work. A stude! 
with a 3.0 average may include in this allowance a maximum of 4 uni 
of 500 level courses. Graduate credit is granted under this provision } 
application to the Office of Admissions and Records during the term | 
which courses are taken. Graduate credit is given for courses in tl 
400 or 500 series only. 


| 
Dual Registration | 
Students wishing to take classes at another college or university whi 
enrolled at this College must file notification with the Office of Adm; 


sions and Records by the end of the third week of the quarter involve 
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ting the exact course or courses to be taken at another college and 
» requirement it is intended to fulfill. The notification must be 
dorsed by the appropriate CSCLA faculty representative. 


\ditors 


dents may register for classes as auditors on dates indicated in the 
hedule of Classes for audit registration. Fees must be paid at the 
le of registration. Enrollment as an auditor is subject to the approval 
the instructor ; students are not required to complete assignments or 
e examinations. No record of auditing a class appears on the stu- 
it’s permanent record, nor are transcripts issued for audited courses. 


urse Numbering System 


-299 Lower division courses of freshman and sophomore level. 


+399 Upper division courses of junior and senior level which do 
not give graduate credit. 


499 Upper division courses of junior and senior level which give 
graduate credit for graduate students. 


+599 Graduate courses for graduate students only. 


-899 Highly specialized courses designed primarily for graduate 
students. Such courses are not acceptable toward a degree or 
credential program at this college, but are acceptable for pro- 
fessional advancement credit. 


sletters A, B, C, or D following the course number indicate a se- 
nce course in which A must be completed before B, B before C, and 
efore D. The letters W, X, Y, Z following the course number indi- 
2 a course which may be repeated a specified number of times. Thus, 


courses may be taken twice, XYZ courses three times, and WXYZ 
rses four times. 


» Grading System 


‘ College uses the five letter grading system. Letters A, B, C, and D 
icate passing grades; F' indicates failure. Other marks used to indi- 
» Status in courses undertaken are as follows: 


is used to denote ‘‘passed with credit’? when no letter grade is 
n. 


indicates work in progress, status satisfactory. Its use is limited 
96, 597 and 599 courses, and the student will receive credit for units 
1ed but not for units attempted. 
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WP indicates ‘‘withdrew passing’’ and is assigned to students whos 
work merited a grade of C or better at the time of official withdrawe 
from a course. 


WF indicates ‘‘withdrew failing’’ and is assigned to a student whos 
work was below average at the time of withdrawal. 


UW indicates an unofficial withdrawal. 


Inc, indicating ‘‘incomplete,’’ may be assigned at the discretion of tk 
instructor to a student who encounters unusual or unforeseeable ci 
cumstances not encountered by others in a course. An ‘‘incomplete 
will not be given unless the student. has finished all except the fini 
four weeks of course work. It must be cleared by the last day of class 
of the second quarter following the quarter in which it was receivet 
Otherwise, it remains an Jnc on the student’s record and is counte 
as an F in ealeulating the grade point average. 


A student may replace an Inc with a passing grade by completing tl 
work of the course in a way previously approved by the instructor an 
the department chairman. Re-enrollment in the course to remove tl 
incomplete is expressly forbidden. In those cases where an instruct 
is not available during the ensuing academic year, the student mu 
petition the Instructional Affairs Committee or other appropriate a 
thority of the department in which the course was taught, and folle 
recommendations given. 


The Grade Point Average 

The grade point average is computed by dividing the total number | 
grade points earned by the total number of units attempted. Gra 
points are assigned for each unit of course work undertaken, as follow 


A (Excellent), 4 points; B (Above Average), 3 points; C (Average 
2 points; D (Below Average), 1 point; F (Failure), WF, UW, a1 
Inc, 0 points. WP, CR, and PR on student records are not computed 
the grade point average. 


Repeating Courses 


Students may repeat courses in which a grade of D or F' was receive 
However, both the previous and the new grade will be included in ¢ 
culating the overall grade point average. No additional credit towa 
unit requirements will be allowed for repeating courses in which t 
initial grade was D. Students are cautioned not to repeat courses f 
which the original grade was C or better, since such a repeated cm 
will not be considered in either the calculation of grade point avera 
or units earned. : 
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rade Point Requirements 


. Student is expected to maintain a 2.0 or C average in all units at- 
mpted at the College and all college units attempted. In order to 
laintains a C average, a student must have an average of 2 grade points 
yr each unit attempted. 


rade point deficiencies or surpluses are figured on the basis of the 
umber of grade points earned below or above a 0 average. For each 
nit attempted, the following grade points are ENTS eg ag Sila 3 fe 
= 2, D=1, and F = 0. Thus, if a student earns a grade of D in a 
unit course, he has 3 grade points below the number of grade points 
> would have earned with a grade of C, and is therefore, —3 grade 
ints. If he earned a B in a 3-unit course, he would have +3 grade 
ints, an A, +6 grade points, or an F, —6 grade points. 


student’s overall grade point deficiency or surplus can be computed 

7 assigning the number of plus or minus grade points for each unit 
tempted, and adding algebraically. (For example, a student who 
rned the following grade points would have an overall deficiency of 
5 grade points: 3 units of B (+3), 3 units C (+0), 3 units of F 
—6), and 2 units of D (—2). 


‘obation 


student will be placed on scholastic probation if either his 
ade point average at California State College at Los Angeles or his 
mulative grade point average of work attempted at all colleges falls 
low a 2.0. The student will be advised of his probation status as soon 
ter the end of the quarter in which he earned the deficiency as grades 
e recorded and grade point averages are figured. 


ntinued Probation 


student will be continued on probation until he has removed his 
tire grade point deficiency, or until he is disqualified in accordance 
th the regulations stated below. 


ARNING: A student on probation will be required to remove his 
ade point deficiency within a specific period, depending upon his 
iss level, in order to avoid disqualification. The disqualification stand- 
ds described below should be read earefully. 


moval of Probation 


Student will be removed from probation and restored to good stand- 
s when he has accumulated an over-all grade point average of 2.0 
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in all college work attempted and a 2.0 grade point average in all work 


attempted at the College. | 


Disqualification 

Students who accumulate a deficiency of 22 or more grade points a 
Cal State LA or in all college work attempted will be disqualified 
regardless of whether or not they were on probation during the prio: 
term. Students on probation will be disqualified if their accumulatec 
erade point deficiencies reach the following levels: | 


As a lower division student (less than 90 quarter units completed), 
a deficiency of 22 or more grade points. i 


Asa junior (90-134 quarter units completed), a deficiency of 13 or | 
more grade points. 


As a senior (135 or more quarter units completed), a deficiency of © 
9 or more grade points. 


Notification of Disqualification 


A student will be notified of his disqualification soon after the end 0 
the quarter in which disqualification was earned. In the event a studen 
receives this notification after he has registered for the succeedin 
quarter, he should immediately file a request for complete withdrawe 
and full refund of fees. A disqualified student who has enrolled bt 
does not file a withdrawal request will have his registration cancelle 
by the Registrar. 


Readmission 


A student who has been disqualified will not be considered for reat 
mission until at least two quarters have elapsed. In no sense is readmi 
sion automatic. To be evaluated for readmission, the student mu 
provide clear evidence that he is now capable of doing satisfactory wol 
at the College. Units completed at another institution while on di 
qualified status will be considered as an important factor in d 
termining readmission, but cannot be applied to reduce the Colles 
grade point deficiency. Basic rules for readmission provide that (1) 1 
upper division student will be readmitted who has a deficiency of 22 « 
more grade points for all college work attempted, and (2) no low 
division student (less than 90 units) will be readmitted with any de 
ciency of grade points for all college work attempted. ! 


A student who seeks readmission after disqualification must file a r 
turning disqualified student application form before the appropria 
readmission deadline. The application and deadline information may 
obtained from the Office of Admissions and Records. Official transcrip 
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of all work completed since disqualification must be furnished before 
ipplication can be considered. 


Appeals Procedure 


\ student may petition through the Committee on Student Affairs for 
xception to the above regulations; however, exceptions shall be made 
mly in those cases which seem justified on the basis of extremely extenu- 
ting individual circumstances. Petition forms may be obtained from 
he Office of Admissions and Records. 


velective Service Regulations 


Inder current Selective Service Regulations, a student may be eligible 
or deferment if he is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course at his 
ollege. An undergraduate or graduate student is considered full-time 
t California State College at Los Angeles if he registers for and com- 
letes 12 units per quarter. Subject to the recommendation of the ap- 
‘ropriate department chairman, a master’s degree candidate who is 
egistered for less than 12 quarter units is considered full-time if his 
raduate studies, including teaching and research assistance, prepara- 
ion for required examinations, and/or supervised work on a graduate 
hesis, constitute the equivalent of a full-time course of instruction. 
“he College serves as a reporting agency only, and any decisions af- 
ecting the student’s selective service status are made by the local 
oard. Certification of registration and attendance is sent to the Selec- 
ive Service Board only upon request of the student. 


Vaiver of Regulations 


‘ules and regulations in this ‘catalog have ‘been adopted by the faculty 
nd administration to maintain appropriate academic standards and 
cilitate the administration of the programs of the College. When a 
uudent finds that extenuating circumstances might justify the waiver 
f a particular college regulation, he may file a petition with the Office 
£ Admissions and Records, according to established procedures, for 
msideration by a faculty committee. 


emedial Services 


ssistance is available for students having difficulty in reading, writ- 
1g, arithmetic, speech, and hearing. The Schedule of Classes lists 
fees to be contacted by students needing such help. These services 
‘e not college courses and there is no formal registration. A fee is 
1arged for the services. 
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Integrity of Scholarship and Grades : 
The College expects both students and faculty to conscientiously pro- 
tect the validity of college grades. All academic work is expected to be 
done by the student to whom it is assigned, without unauthorized aid 
of any kind, and instructors are expected to exercise care in the plan- 
ning and supervision of academic work, so as to encourage honest ef. 
fort. Instructors have the responsibility of taking appropriate actior 
if instances of cheating are discovered. They may give a failing grade 
to the student on the assignment or for the course, and may at the 
same time recommend to the Dean of Students that the student be 
dismissed from the College. 


Honorable Dismissal 


Honorable dismissal is granted to any student who is not under finan 
cial obligation to the College and who is not under disciplinary proba 
tion, suspension or expulsion. Academic disqualification does not consti 
tute dishonorable dismissal. 


Final Examinations 
f 


Final examinations or final class meetings are required in all course 
held at the time and place shown in schedule of examinations publishe 
in the Schedule of Classes. No final examination shall be given ft 
individual students before the regular time without the written ap 
proval of the instructor and the dean of the school. 


Transcript of Record | 


A transcript of work taken at this college is issued upon writte’ 
request by the student to the Registrar, on forms available at th 
Office of Admissions and Records. The form requires the name use 
by the student while in attendance, the birthdate and the permaner 
file number (PFN). The first transcript requested 1s issued free 
charge; a fee of $1.00 is required for each additional copy. Transcrip 
are normally mailed one week after receipt of request. However, if tk 
request specifies inclusion of grades just earned or verification of 
degree just awarded, two to three weeks must be allowed beyond tl 
end of the term for a transcript to be issued. 
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Jndergraduate Programs 


‘he curricula of the College provides for programs leading to bacealau- 
eate degrees with majors and appropriate options in the academic fields 
isted on the following page. 


general Requirements for Bachelor’s Degree 


‘he College requirement for the Bachelor of Arts degree is 186 quar- 
sr units; the Bachelor of Science degree requirement varies from 186 
9 198 units. Included in the total unit requirements for both degrees 
re 72 units in General Education courses. At least 60 units of course 
7ork must carry upper division credit. 


omplete descriptions of curricula and courses of instruction, along 
ith specific regulations and requirements appropriate to individual 
lajor areas of study, are set forth in the the sections of the catalog 
ginning on page 58. The baccalaureate and graduate degree programs 
— the 41 academic departments and the five interdisciplinary programs 
re arranged in alphabetical order under each of the five major in- 
Tuctional divisions of the College: the School of Business and 
‘conomics, the School of Education, the School of Engineering, the 
chool of Fine and Applied Arts, and the School of Letters and 
cience. Students are expected to familiarize themselves with all re- 
uirements for graduation. 


tudents should see an adviser during their first term in residence 
' determine specific major program requirements. Requirements for 
ajors, minors and graduate programs are subject to revision from 
1ose published in this catalog. 


1 addition to the baccalaureate degree curricula, the College offers 
vurses of instruction in Arabic, Astronomy, Chinese, German, Jap- 
1ese, Latin, Photography, and Russian. Expansion of course offer- 
gs in these fields, as well as others, can be expected in the future. 


eneral Education Requirements 


mudents pursuing a baccalaureate degree are required to include in 
eir program of studies courses in the humanities, natural sciences, 
cial sciences and other appropriate fields, intended to provide a 
‘oad background of general knowledge. The required distribution 
: 72 units in General Education and the listings of courses from which 
lections may be made to satisfy these requirements, are described 
t the following pages. All values are expressed in quarter units. 
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BACHELOR’S DEGREES OFFERED BY THE COLLEGE 
BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREES 


American Studies History 
Anthropology Home Economics 
Art Industrial Arts 
Biology Journalism 
Botany Latin American Studies 
Business Education Mathematics 
Chemistry Microbiology 
Drama Music 
Economics Philosophy 
ners Physical Education 
rench 
Geography Psychology 
Geology Radio and Television Broadcasting 
Government Social Science 
Options: Sociology 
Public Service Spanish 
General, Pre-legal, Speech 
International Relations Speech Pathology 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREES 
Biochemistry Engineering 
Biophysics Emphasis: _ 
Biostatistics Civil, Electrical, Mechanical 
Business Administration Geology 
Options: Home Economics 


Management Science 
Mathematics 
Medical Technology 


Accounting, Business Arts, 
Business Economics and Statistics, 


Finance, Information Systems, Nursing 

Insurance, Physics 

Labor Relations, Management, Police Science and Administration 

Marketing and Transportation, Printing Management 

Office Administration, Recreation Education 

Real Estate, Special Business Sanitary Science 
Chemistry Zoology ) 


BACHELOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DEGREE 


This degree is offered for those vocational teachers recommended by The 
California State Board of Examiners for Vocational Teachers. Information 
regarding this program may be obtained from the Chairman of The Depart- 
ment of Industrial Arts. 
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itudents who have completed some General Education courses prior 
o the College’s conversion to the quarter system may satisfy their 
emaining requirements in General Education by fulfilling the 72 
uarter unit pattern described below, or by completing the former 45 
amester unit (674 quarter unit) pattern. Advisers will assist students 
a selecting appropriate courses for fulfilling the General Education 
equirements. 


listory and Constitution Requirement 


Jl students seeking a baccalaureate degree are required by California 
uw to demonstrate competence in the Constitution of the United States, 
1 American History, including the study of American institutions 
nd ideals, and in the principles of state and local government estab- 
shed under the Constitution of the State of California. This require- 
lent may be met by optional examinations by appropriate transfer 
yurses, or by successfully completing History 250 and Government 150. 


tudents electing to satisfy this requirement by examination may do so 
aly while enrolled at the College. Information and application forms 
yr requesting permission to take the optional examination may be 
btained from the American Institutions Committee in the Depart- 
tent of Government. Transfer students who have met the requirements 
rior to enrolling at the College are not required to take further 
yurses or examinations. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES (14 quarter units required) 


ourses must be selected from two or more of the following fields: 
nthropology, Economics, Geography, History, Government, and So- 
ology. The mandatory History and Constitution requirement may be 
itisfied by taking History 250 and Government 150 in this block, if 
squirement has not been met by transfer credit or examination, as 
escribed above. 


ithropology 250 Cultural Anthro... ___.(6)| Geography 150 Human Geography (4) 
onomics 150 Econ for the Citizen. (4)| Government 150 Govt & American Society (4) 
Onomics 201A Principles of Econ |__. (4) | Government 250 - Intro World Politics... (4) 
‘onomics 201B Principles of Econ II_._(4) | History 250 United States History_....___ (4) 
onomics 301 Econ for Soc Sciences___. (6) | Sociology 201AB_ Intro Sociology._____ (4-4) 
onomics 390 Current Econ Problems__(4) | Sociology 250 Man and Society_...___. (4) 


. NATURAL SCIENCES (14 quarter units required) 


ourses must include both a physical and a life science. Acceptable col- 
ge level courses include Astronomy, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 
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Geology, Physics, Physiology, Zoology, and similar fields. At least on 
course in each area must include 1l-unit of laboratory. 


Physical Sciences 
Astronomy 150 Principles of Astron_____. Hn 


Chemistry 100A General Chem |____- 

Chemistry 100B General Chem II_..__ (5) 
Chemistry 100C General Chem III (6) 
Chemistry 151 Fund of Chem |__..___ (5) 
Chemistry 152 Fund of Chem Il__._ (5) 
Chemistry 153 Fund of Chem IIl__.__ (5) 
Geology 150 Physical Geology.._________(5) 
Geology 151 Physical Geology Lab (2) 
Geology 152 Historical Geology..._____ (4) 
Geology 153 Historical Geology Lab. (1) 
Geology 421 Geology of California... ___. (4) 
Physics ful oPUysies (0 eee (4) 
Physics. 102 wPhysicstll_ 12521 ee eee: (4) 


Physics 103 Physics IIl_________ 
Physics 150 Principles of Physics_____( 
Physics 301 Elements of Modern Phys __( 
Physics 402 Radiation Biophysics _( 
Biological Sciences 

Biology 100A Organismic Biology ____( 
Biology 100B Population Biology ______t 
Biology 100C Cell Biology ______f 
Biology 151 Principles of Population Bio__( 
Botany 150 Introductory Botany ______f 
Botany 220 Plant Kingdom sted srecahetriree 
Microbiology 150 Prin of Micro_____{ 
Zoology 150 Principles of Zoology._______{ 
Zoology 200AB Human Anatomy and 

Physiology ——-__ 


II. HUMANITIES (14 quarter units required) 


Literature, Philosophy, and Fine Arts; courses must represent at lea 
two of these three fields, and may not include more than 7 quarter uni 


in Fine Arts. 


Fine Arts 
Art 102 Intro to Clay & Ceramic 

Processes os eee ee Bee (3) 
ArtsLOSAas Design stare (2) 
Art21038" Design tiie =e oe te (2) 
Art 104 Intro to Drawing...» SE (3) 
Art 106 Survey of Painting & Sculpture: 

Prehistory through Modern... (3) 
Art 111 History of Architecture, 

Cratts:. & DeSibi 4 =e ee (3) 
Art 202 Intro to Textiles & Weaving __ _(3) 
Art 234 Intro to Painting...____-_(3 
Art 244 Intro to Life Drawing ..__-_-___. (3) 
Art 351 Art Appreciation =. = (3) 
Art 41) Ancient “Art 22 ee (3) 
Art: 416 SMedievaleArt-2Mee (3) 
Art 421... Baroques Att jcc 2ts ee ates _(3) 
Art 426 Twentieth Century Art_..._--_-__ (3) 
Art (431 a Orrentale Art) gcc FON ee (4) 
Art 436 Renaissance Art (3) 
Arts441. American Attsi.: 22h ote (4) 
Art 446 Art of Latin America. = (4) 
Art 466 Nineteenth Century Art... (3) 
Art 471 History of Costume... ____(3) 
Music 150 Music in Man’s Culture __. (4) 
Music 351 Understanding Music Lit (4) 
Philosophy 475 Aesthetics _...___-___ (4 


Physical Education 350 Dance in Man’s 
Culturectinitt (3 


English 222 


English 332 


)| Philosophy 440 
)! Philosophy 485 


Speech 152 
Speech 167 


Speech 467 


Analysis of Drama 
Oral Interpretation: Rehearsal 
& Performance — 
The Aesthetic Bases of 

Speech x 


Literature 


English 221 Interpreting Fiction __ 
Interpreting Dramatic Lit 
Interpreting Poetry —___-__. 
Understanding Literature ___ 
Popular Literature ____ 3 
Note: In addition to the courses listed abo 
all upper division literature courses in 1 
400 series are acceptable as general e 
cation courses, excluding all courses nu 
bered in the 490’s. | 


‘ 


English 223 
English 250 


Philosophy 


Philosophy 150 
Philosophy 250 
Philosophy 304 
Philosophy 311 
Philosophy 313 
Philosophy 410 
Philosophy 430 


Philosophical Ideas — 
Logic 3 | 
EROS yrcn, 2 

Hist of Ancient Phil___ 
Hist of Modern Phil____ 
Social & Political Phil___ 
American Philosophy _ 
Contemporary Philosophy 
Theory of Knowledge __— 
Philosophy of Science. 


= oe a 


— 


’ 
—| 


Philosophy 470 
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COMMUNICATION (8 quarter units required) 


arses in both written expression (English composition) and oral 
pression (Public Speaking or Oral Composition) are required. 


‘ech 150 Oral Communication____ 


Written 


(4) English 150 Written Expression __——s———(4) 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION (6 quarter units required) 


least one course is required in each area. Physical Education activity 
required of all students under the age of 25 at the time of their 
st CSCLA registration, unless medically exempted by petition or met 


transfer courses. 


Ith 


Ith & Safety 350 
Ith & Safety 360 


Ith & Safety 455 


Personal Health ___(3) 
Selected Hith & Med 

Services & Products (3) 
Sex Info for Health 


PE 153s Beginning Swimming ____(1) 
PE 253s _ Intermediate Swimming _ = * {1} 
PE 353as(M) Advanced Aquatic Sports___(1) 
PE 353ss Synchronized Swimming (1) 
PE 353ls Life Saving and Water Safety___(1) 


. PEP ISAO BLOM: DantChae oni ek (1) 
Education __(3) PE 154m Beginning Modern Dance. (1) 
sical Education a 154s Beginning Social Dance_____(1) 
E 254s Intermediate Social Dance_____(1) 
155 CA ee a Ta PE 154sr peginning Square and Round 

2 Intermediate Archery aN SNCOMT sctimecte. MRA TO 12 
ite ie etl at > omen a PE 254sr Inter Square and Round Dance _ (1) 
251b Intermediate Badminton ._—ss—” (1) |PE 370AB Intermediate Modern Dance__(1-1) 
351b Advanced Badminton ss (1) | PE 371 Advanced Modern Dance... (1) 
[51bd(W) Body Dynamics |_._____(1) | PE 372 Dance Composition _._.__.(1) 
251bd(W) Body Dynamics Il_..____(1) | PE 100 Freshman Football (1) 
[51f Beginning Fencing _..._ _————(1) | PE 101 ‘Freshman Basketball == (1) 
251f Intermediate Fencing 35» = _(1)|PE 106 Freshman Baseball == (1) 
351f Advanced Fencing ss _(1)| PE 107 Freshman Track and Field_.__(1) 
{51g Beginning Golf. {1)/PE-200° Enothall eft ta were S5 asite(1) 
251g Intermediate Golf sss Hi) FE .201., Basketball: seems: = 1) 
muro Advanced Golf _..._.. £11) 1-PE 202i Water’ Pologas. Seno UA Pe (1) 
(51gh(M)(W) Gymnastics: Heavy Pe?203. FUTOss “COUntry se ee NT) 
NiM atitee oo CT Pe 204) Wrestling © (1s. anand del (1) 
i51tt(Myw) Tumbling and Trampoline(1)|PE 205 Bowling =. = (1) 
man Beginning Handball == .«: (1)|PE 206 Baseball _.. == (1) 
‘51h Intermediate Handball ______(1)| PE 207 Track and Fields (1) 
‘Slpc(M) Physical Conditioning hanes SPE AC UG GON yee amet er (1) 
Slpc(M) Physical Conditioning !]_.(1) | PE 209 Tennis... === (1) 
Bee SKN) gi) Se ee Evil (1)}PE 210 Swimming _ iatae 2041) 
-51t Beginning Tennis = _(1)| PE 211 Gymnastics and Tumbling___(1) 
51t Intermediate Tennis... > QO) )BerezbeBadminion fh eno bon 2-2 --(1) 
51t Advanced Tennis (1) | PE 222(W) Basketball = tt) 
-SItf(M)(W) Track & Field Activities__.(1)|PE 226(W) Golf 0.0 _(1) 
maw) «Wrestling === (A PPE*227(W)  Gymnasti¢s” 825-95 9688) (1) 
Slhr Horseback Riding. (1) 1 PE*228(W) Sifennis’ Bolte tesa S211) 
‘S2bk(M) Basketball = StLEreaceny OWI: (1) 
mem) Volleyball. (1) | PE 231 Volleyball. = (1) 
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VI. 


PSYCHOLOGY (4 quarter units required) 


General college course in introductory Psychology or human behavic 


Psychology 150 Human Behavior __ (4) 


VII. ADDITIONAL GENERAL EDUCATION COURSES (12 quarter units require 


Additional units from the preceding areas, or from the courses list 
below must be taken to complete the 72 units. Physical Education acti 
ity is limited to a total of 3 quarter units available as General Educ 
tion credit in this block. Additional courses from the student’s maj 
department are not applicable toward meeting requirements in tl 
block. Courses which apply toward the major but are not in the st 
dent’s major department may apply toward General Education pr 
viding they are listed as General Education courses. 


American Studies 350 Amer in Great Bks_(4) 

American Studies 401 Study of American 
CUNING 0 __(4) 

American Studies 402 Ideas in America__(4) 


Anthropology 260 Physical Anthro ________.(4) 
Anthropology 401 Cultures of the World__(4) 
Anthropology 435 Culture and Personality_(4) 
Anthropology 437 The Anthro of Religion_(4) 
Anthropology 470 Language and Culture__(4) 
Anthropology 482 Anthro Through Lit___(4) 


Business 113 Organization of Amer Bus__(4) 
Business 202 Survey of Accounting ____(4) 
Business 204 Consumer in the 

Marketplace _.... (4) 
Business 205 Foundations of Bus Law_____(4) 
Business 301 Business Communications___(4) 
Business 479 Bus in its Social Setting (4) 


English 401 English Language in America_(4) 
English 402 History of the English 
Language 
English 405 Modern English Grammar___. (4) 
English 406 Communication of Ideas (4) 


Foreign Language: 
Arabic 100ABC, 200ABC 
Chinese 100ABC 
French 100ABC,. 200ABC 
German 100ABC, 200ABC 
Japanese 100ABC, 200ABC 
Russian 100ABC, 200ABC 
Spanish 1O0ABC 200ABC_....._ ___.(4 each) 
Note: In addition to the foreign language 
courses listed, any 400 numbered literature 
course (except 499) or civilization course 
offered by this department. Prerequisites 
for these courses may be waived by the 
course instructor if the applicant can dem- 
onstrate acceptable fluency in the use of 
the language. 


Geography 160 Physical Geography___ 
Geography 240 Economic Geography 
Geography 370 World Regional Geography. 


Government 200 California State & Local. 
Government 201 Prin of Political Sci |_— 
Government 202 Prin of Political Sci Il 
Government 305 American Federal Govt_— 
Government 403 State and Local Govt__. 
Government 404 Urban Govt & Politics__ 
Government 410 Classical Political Theory. 
Government 411 Modern Political Theory. 
Government 413 American Political Theory. 
Government 427 International Relations _ 
Government 428 Internat’! Organizations. 


Health & Safety 467 Alcoholism & Drinkin 
Problems in H & S_. 
Health & Safety 468 Narcotics & Dangero 
Drug Prob in H & S. 


History 101ABC Man in Western Civ__(4- 
History 202AB American Civilization ___( 
History 437AB Social and Intellectual 
History of Europe _f 
History 438 Econ History of Europe___ 
History 450 Senior Colloquium in 
European History _. = 
History 477A Social & Intellectual Hist 
of the U.S. to 1890... 
History 477B Social & Intellectual Hist 
of the U.S. Since 1890____. 
Home Economics 120 Marriage & Family 
Relationships ____ 
Home Economics 211 Fund Human 
Nutrition _-__ 
Home Economics 250 Human Nutrition __ 


Industrial Arts 200 History of Technology 
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ADDITIONAL GENERAL EDUCATION COURSES—Continued 


malism 100 Modern Journ & Mass Psych 218 Psych of Adjustive Behavior___ (3) 
Media of Communication_(4) | Psych 308 Contemporary Psych ___———(4) 

malism 400 Hist & Phil of the Psych 416 History of Psych 5s 
Mass Media. (4) | Psych 418AB Personality Theory and 

malism 441 ce Coe, nl pachiaees serge res 
OT Ine@~eresse ea aes - syc OCial | FSyCnwee 

h 102 College Algebra ss (4) | Recreation Education 350 Foundations of 

h 103 Algebra & Trigonometry. ss (4) Recreation ____(3) 

h 120AB_ Math for Elem Sch Tchers_ (4-2) Sociology 412 Development of Soc. (4) 

h 201 Anal Geom & Calculus | __ | Sociology 415 Political Sociology (4) 

h 202 Anal Geom & Calculus I] (4) ; By oe Mn ia ae ae 

h 203 Anal Geom & Calculus II! (q) | Sociology a rib folch core a 

h 240AB_ Intro Math Anal for Bus __ (6) | S°c!ology ass vommunications 

h 320 Selected Topics in Hist of Math (4) é & Public Opinion. (4) 

h 353 Math for General Education___(4) | Sociology 442 Social Change = (4) 

ic oa Le easier eS oe a eee ee ‘A 

ic 45 ontemporary Music : PRUMENTAUON SS Cee oe ee apt 

m 452 History of Jazz (3) | S-D 267 Intro to Oral Interpretation __ (4) 

ic 453 Folk & Traditional Music S-D 367 Oral Interpretation 55s s§— (4) 

of the Western World (3) |S-D 371 Persuasive Speaking (4) 

ic 454 Folk & Traditional Music S-D 413ABC Devel of Theatre. -s—_ (4-4-4) 

. of the Eastern World_____ (3) |s.D 429 Contemporary Dramatic Arts (4) 

ic 455 Opera Literature te 118879 @ GhaathSoeakere Furcodan (A) 

ic 456 Orchestra Literature (3) |" ° reat speakers: European______ 

ic performance organization courses: No |S-D 473A Great Speakers: American (4) 

ore than 3 quarter units of the following to 1860 ea a = 

ill be permitted in arriving at the total re. | S-D 473B Great Speakers: American 

ired general education units—Music 120, from 1860 to present... (4) 

1, 122, 125, 126, 127, 320, 321, 322,|S-D 480 Rhetorical Theory: Greek & 

29, 326, 327, 329, 420, 421, 422, 423 ROMAN: 2. ee) eee (4) 

4, 425. (1 each) S-D 482 Rhetorical Theory: Contemporary 

ic 426 Opera Repertory, Performance Developments) 

Productions 2s ce. Sh! (2)!S-D 485 Speech Anal & Evaluation. (4) 


TE: In the event that a student is required to take an introductory 
rse in his major that is equivalent to a general education course in 


cks I-VI, the course may be applied toward both major and general 
ication requirements. 


1eral Education Credits for Transfer Students 


new transfer students are issued an official evaluation of transfer 
lit by the Office of Admissions and Records, showing those courses 
ch have been accepted toward satisfying the General Education re- 
rements of the College, and those courses remaining to be taken. 


reral Education for Credential Candidates 


leral Education requirements for credential candidates differ some- 
it from those required for the bachelor’s degree. Majors in Ele- 
itary Education are referred to item (3) under ‘‘Requirements for 
dential’’ on page 91. Those majoring in Secondary Education will 


_ the requirements listed under ‘‘Requirements for Credential?’ on 
'e 93. 
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equirements for Graduation 
sholarship Requirements 


1 addition to meeting total unit requirements for graduation, students 
ust also satisfy specific scholarship requirements. A minimum grade 
nt average (GPA) of 2.0 (‘‘O”’ on a 5-letter scale) must be met 
r (a) all courses attempted, including those accepted by transfer 
om another institution; (b) all courses required for the major, and 
) all units attempted at this college. 


sidence Requirement 


or the bachelor’s degrees, a minimum of 36 quarter units must be 
rned in residence at this college. At least one half of these units must 
completed among the last 30 quarter units counted toward the 
gree. Credit earned in Summer Session may be applied toward unit 
quirements. Credit in extension courses or credit by examination 
ay not be applied toward the residence requirement. 


plication for Graduation 


oplication for graduation is made on a form obtainable either from 
e Office of Admissions and Records or the student’s major depart- 
nt. Permission to apply for graduation must be granted by the 
ndidate’s major department prior to filing the completed application 
rm and diploma fee with the Cashier’s Office in accordance with 
2 following schedule: During Fall Quarter for June graduation, 
inter Quarter for September graduation, Spring Quarter for Decem- 
r graduation and Summer Quarter for March graduation. 


cognition of Academic Excellence 


ie College recognizes superior academic achievement through a num- 
t of programs which confer honors upon students. Special recognition 
honors winners takes place at the annual Honors Convocation and 
Commencement. 


aduation with Honors 


e College gives special recognition to outstanding scholarship by 
anting the baccalaureate degrees with ‘‘honor’’ or “ high honor’’ to 
dents who have achieved unusually high academic excellence in 
ir undergraduate programs. To be eligible for consideration for 
iduation with these distinctions, students must have completed 72 
arter units in residence at the College. 
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Honors Programs 


Honors programs are offered in a number of the departments of the 
College. Students who demonstrate ability to maintain a superior 
grade point average and are recommended by members of the depart- 
mental faculty may be enrolled in an honors program within their 
major department. Considerable freedom is allowed Honors students 
and their faculty advisers in designing enriched courses of study 
Deviations from traditional pattern of courses are permitted to im 
clude additional work in subjects related to the student’s major, more 
intensive study in subject areas of special interest, participation ir 
special colloquia, independent study and individual research. 


Dean’s List 


An undergraduate student who earns a grade point average of 3.4 o1 
higher on at least 12 quarter units of work and places in the upper 
percent of students in academic achievement in his school is eligible foi 
the Dean’s List each quarter. Students placed on the Dean’s List ar 
honored at special Honors Convocations held each year. 


Honors at Entrance 


The College extends special recognition each year to members of it 
entering freshman class who have amassed records of superior scholasti 
achievement during their high school years. 
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ograms of Graduate Study 


iduate study has been a major part of the academic program of 
ifornia State College at Los Angeles since its founding. Presently 
third of the students enrolled are engaged in study leading to 
ster’s degrees. 


> College offers Master of Arts degree programs in 28 areas and 
ster of Science degrees in 13, with opportunities for additional 
cialization through selection of options within a number of these 


ree programs. Graduate degrees offered are listed on the following 
re. 


ansion of Graduate Study 


graduate study becomes a prerequisite to advancement in more and 
e fields of management and the professions, expansion of the Col- 
’s academic offerings can be expected at the graduate level. Sched- 
1 to be added in the next few years are master’s programs in such 
er areas of study as biochemistry, biophysics, linguistics, and Latin 
erican Studies, as well as such traditionally recognized academic 
jects as German, geology, comparative literature, and social work. 


graduate program of the College is best defined as study in depth, 
ning experiences designed to increase the student’s knowledge and 
lerstanding of a particular field of study. The primary objective is 
fessional, to enable the student to use his learning to advance in his 
sen vocation, to fill positions of leadership, and to promote the im- 
vement of his profession. A second purpose is to help the student 
elop a more intelligent awareness of himself in relation to other 
ple and cultures, both present and past, and a better understanding 
us profession in relation to the general world of work. Completion 
1 Master’s Degree program at the College also serves to prepare 
student for additional graduate degree work appropriate to his 
ities and ambitions. 


irable Student Qualifications 


rder to gain maximum benefit from graduate study, students should 
ess the following: 


Sufficient knowledge and understanding of the chosen field of study 
to pursue it effectively at an advanced level 


Basic techniques, skills, and methods necessary for research in- 
vestigation 
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MASTER’S DEGREES OFFERED BY THE COLLEGE 
MASTER OF ARTS DEGREES 


American Studies Government 
Anthropology Health and Safety Education 
Art History 
Biology Home Economics 
Botany Industrial Education 
Business Education Latin American Studies 
Drama Music 
Economics Music Education 
Education Philosophy 
Options: Physical Education 
Elementary Teaching Psychology 
Secondary Teaching Social Science 
Special Education Sociology 
School Admin. and Supervision Spanish 
Area of Special Interest Speech 
English Speech Pathology and Audiology 
French Speech and Drama 
Geography Zoology 
MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREES 
Business Administration Criminalistics 
Options: Electrical Engineering 
Accounting, Business Economics Mathematics 
Business Education, Finance Mechanical Engineering 
peonagement Marketing Microbiology 
Civil Engineering Runes 
Counseling ae 
Options: ublic Service 
School Counseling or School Options: 
Psychology Police Administration 
Rehabilitation Counseling Government 
Junior College Counseling Recreation 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 


The Master of Business Administration is offered as a professional degree 
by the School of Business and Economics, to prepare graduates for man- 
agement positions in business and industry. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREE 


The Doctor of Philosophy degree in Special Education is offered jointly 
with the University of California at Los Angeles, beginning with the 1968-69 | 
academic year. | 
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3) Sufficient maturity and intellectual curiosity to undertake inde- 
pendent study and to pursue learning beyond the level of regular 
assignments 

4) Achievements, aptitudes and abilities at superior levels, to assure 
scholarly performance considerably above the average. 


he Master of Arts Degree 


he Master of Arts degree provides opportunities to achieve one or 
ore of the following: 


1) Improvement of professional competence 


2) Development of ability for continued self-directed study in a field 
of specialization 

3) Broadening of cultural background, development of personal and 
social responsibility, and preparation for community leadership. 


he Master of Science Degree 


he Master of Science degree program is designed to provide the op- 
ortunity for improvement of competence in a chosen occupation and 
evelopment of ability for continuing self-directed study. 


he Master of Business Administration Degree 


he Master of Business Administration degree offers professional prep- 
‘ation for management positions in business and industry. 


ne Doctor of Philosophy Degree 


he Doctor of Philosophy degree, offered in Special Education jointly 
ith the University of California at Los Angeles, provides advanced 
‘eparation in this professional education field. 


Irganization of Graduate Study Program 


ne requirements for admission, advancement to classified standing, 
ndidacy, and graduation described in this chapter apply to all 
aster’s degrees. Specific admission requirements for the master’s de- 
‘ee in each field are contained in the descriptions of programs under 
€ appropriate departments. Responsibility for meeting all require- 
ents rests with the student. 


1e College rules in effect the quarter in which a student is granted 
assified standing will govern that student through completion of his 
gree provided he does not interrupt residence. To maintain classi- 
d standing, a student must attend the College two quarters in each 
ademic year or have the approval of the Graduate Studies Office for 
leave of absence. 
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Admission to Unclassified Graduate Standing 


An appropriate baccalaureate degree from an accredited institution i 
required for admission to unclassified graduate standing. 


Graduates of This College 


Graduates of California State College at Los Angeles will be admittec 
automatically to unclassified graduate standing upon first enrollmen 
after receiving a bachelor’s degree. 


Graduates of Other Accredited Institutions 


Students with baccalaureate degrees from other accredited college 
and universities must file an application for admission with the Offic 
of Admissions and Records. In addition, a separate application is re 
quired by some departments at an earlier date than the College apph 
cation deadline. These are specified in the departmental description 
of graduate studies programs. Two copies of transcripts of all previou 
college work must be sent to the Office of Admissions and Record: 
except in those cases where the major department requires that trar 
scripts be sent directly to it. In such cases only one copy of th 
transcript needs to be filed with the Admissions Office. Students a 
cepted for graduate study must enroll in the College in the quarte 
for which application was made. Those failing to enroll will have thei 
admission eligibility canceled. See ‘‘Cancellation of Admission’ 
page 24. 


Graduates of Other Colleges 


Graduates of colleges with specialized accreditation must meet add 
tional requirements before being considered for admission to unclass 
fied graduate standing. These requirements are specified at the tin 
of action on the application for admission. 


Summer Session Students 


Graduate courses taken during Summer Sessions, as in other terms 
the College, will apply to the Master’s degree only if the student is 
classified graduate student and courses taken have been previous) 
approved as part of his graduate program. Conditions for classifi 
graduate standing are described on the following page. 


Readmission to Graduate Study | 
Students whose attendance is interrupted for more than two of al 
four successive quarters after admission to graduate study must file < 
application ke readmission. For conditions, see ‘‘ Application et 
Procedures,’’ page 23. 
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Sraduate Adviser 


jraduate students must request from their major department assign- 
nent of a graduate adviser as soon as possible after admission to the 
Jollege. The adviser will determine the student’s qualification for pur- 
uing the master’s degree and will assist in planning work to meet 
Jollege and department requirements. The adviser approves the stu- 
lent’s proposed program of studies each quarter prior to the enroll- 
aent period. 


classified Graduate Standing 


assified standing is prerequisite to completion of courses for a 
aster ’s degree program, except in the following instances: 


1) Limited units may be earned in courses taken at this College dur- 
ag the final quarter of undergraduate study, if permission has been 
ranted. This is explained under ‘‘Graduate Credit for Undergraduate 
tudents’’ on page 32. 


2) A maximum of nine quarter units may be allowed in approved 
xtension or transfer work. 


3) Except with approval of adviser, no more than 4 quarter units of 
ork taken while in probationary status as described in (2) below. 
‘raduate students in Business are not granted this four unit exception. 


equirements for Classified Standing 


o qualify for classified standing following admission in unclassified 
raduate standing, students must meet the following requirements: 


1) A satisfactory score on the aptitude test of the Graduate Record 
xamination (For Business Administration students, the Admissions 
est for Graduate Study in Business). 


2) A 2.75 upper division grade point average computed on the last 
) quarter units of work taken for the bachelor’s degree, or comple- 
on of four approved courses, totaling a minimum of 14 quarter units, 
1 upper division work at this College, with a grade point average of 
0 or above. Courses taken to satisfy this requirement must be ap- 
roved by the adviser and the Graduate Studies Committee before 
ley are completed. These may include prerequisites, but credit toward 
te master’s degree is limited to four quarter units, except with the 
oproval of the adviser, the department head, and the Graduate Studies 
ommittee. Not covered by this provision are graduate students in 
usiness Administration, whose admission is governed by requirements 
ated in the School of Business and Economics section of the catalog. 
3) Certification by the major department that prerequisites have 
‘en completed. 


L) Filing of a program approved by the adviser and the department. 
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Requirements for the Master’s Degree 


All programs of graduate study undertaken by students with the 
objective of earning a master’s degree from the College must conform 
to the five-part program of minimum requirements set forth below. 
Graduate programs offered by the departments have been designed so 
that students may meet these requirements. The five requirements are 
as follows: 


(1) At least 45 units of approved courses 
(2) At least 18 quarter units in graduate level (500 numbered) courses 


(3) A field of concentration of at least 23 quarter units, including at 
least 14 quarter units of graduate level courses 


(4) At least 36 quarter units completed in residence at this College 


(5) A comprehensive examination or a thesis or project in the field 
of concentration. 


Limitations and Exclusions 


The following regulations apply to the acceptance of course and unit 
eredit for master’s degree programs. 


(1) No more than 9 units of acceptable transfer work and extension 
courses is permitted. Graduate credit will not be allowed for University 
of California extension courses in the X300 and X400 series, unless 
specifically approved by the individual department concerned. 


(2) No unit credit is allowed for student teaching, 800 level courses, 
courses numbered below 400, or courses taken at another college or 
university which would not be accepted toward a master’s degree at 
that institution. 


(3) Courses taken as an undergraduate are excluded, except as spe 
cially provided for candidates for bachelor’s degrees in their final 
quarter of undergraduate study. This is described under ‘‘ Graduate 
Credit for Undergraduate Students,’’ page 32. 


(4) Credit is not allowed for courses taken more than seven years prior 
to graduation, except in extraordinary circumstances in which permis- 
sion is granted by the Graduate Studies Committee for validation by 
an examination given by the department offering the course. 


Leaves of Absence 


A graduate student who has achieved classified standing must apply to 
the Graduate Studies Committee for a formal leave of absence if he 
cannot attend the College during any two quarters of a college year. 
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orms for this purpose are available in the Graduate Records Office of 
ich School. Students returning from a leave of absence must file an 
plication for readmission. 


dvancement to Candidacy 

ee vicement to candidacy is prerequisite to filing the thesis or project 
1d to taking the comprehensive examination. This status is achieved 
y satisfying all requirements for classified graduate standing, com- 
eting 16 quarter units of the approved program with a grade point 
rerage of 3.0 or above, and receiving approval of the major depart- 
ent and the College Graduate Studies Committee. 


quirements for Second Master’s Degree 


udents who have obtained a master’s degree from California State 
pllege at Los Angeles and who wish to obtain a second master’s degree 
this institution must complete a minimum of 23 quarter units of 
w work and satisfy all other requirements of the new degree. Ap- 
oval of candidacy for the second degree will be given only after the 
st degree has been awarded. 


janges in Approved Programs 


1y change of program must be approved in writing by the designated 
viser, the school dean or department head, and the Graduate Studies 
mmittee. When a program change has been approved by the Gradu- 
2 Studies Committee, it becomes a part of the approved program. 
mformance to the final approved program is required. 


lditions to an approved program are limited to nine quarter units. 
course may not be added to or deleted from an approved program 
ter it has been completed. 


dy Load 


ie maximum study load for graduate students working toward a 
wster’s degree is 16 quarter units per quarter. 


bation and Disqualification 


classified graduate student whose grade point average falls below 
will be placed on probation, and if he does not bring the average 
to 3.0 in the following two quarters, he will be disqualified from 
rsuing a master’s degree at this college. Any classified graduate 
ident whose average falls more than six grade points below a B will 
‘disqualified from pursuing a master’s degree at this college. 
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Unclassified graduate students are subject to the same regulatio: 
concerning probation and disqualification as undergraduate studen’ 
These regulations are described in the chapter on ‘‘Procedures al 
Regulations. ”’ 


Application for Graduation 


Formal application for graduation must be made by the candidate n 
later than the last day of the quarter preceding the applicant ’s fir 
quarter of study at the College. The application form, which may 
obtained from the Office of Admissions and Records and the Gradué 
Studies Office in each of the schools, must be deposited, with the diplor 
fee, at the Cashier’s Office. 


Qualifications for graduation which must be met by the candidate a 
as follows: 


1. Completion of the final approved program and any special depa 
rental requirements, and the passing of a comprehensive examinati 
or filing a thesis or project report approved by the Graduate Stud 
Committee. 


9 Achievement of at least a 3.0 grade point average in the field 
concentration, and in all courses on the approved degree program. 
erade of C is allowed on the program; however, any erade below 
requires that the course be repeated with both grades computed in 1 
grade point average. 


3 Recommendation for the degree by the faculty of the College. 
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ISINess 


2 Faculty 


afessors Jesse B. Allen, Warren C. Bray, E. Kennedy Cobb, John R. 
x, George N. Francis, H. Lawrence Hall, Bernard Hanes, Leonard 
Hein, Harry D. Kerringan, Donald A. Moore, Mary E. Murphy, 
ward Axel Nelson, Richard N. Owens, J. C. Ray, Gordon B: Sever- 
e, Alvin EK. Tuohino, Richard J. Whiting, Kenneth Zimmer. 


sociate Professors Henry S. Ang, Jerry S. Caplan, Emily C. Chang, 
rence HK. Clark, Bernard Codner, Leo R. Facto, Alfred Gobar, 
shael F’. Grisafe, Milton Jones, Mildred B. Massey, Walter R. Me- 
anell, Emanuel C. Salemi, H. ean Waldrop. 


sistant Professors Abdallah M. Abou-Aish, Laird B. Allison, Donald 
Barnett, Paul Basart, Burley Bechdolt, Jr., Leonard Berekson, Walter 
Berg, Philip E. Bergfield, Marvin Berhold, Keith Blunt, Harold 
mm, Wilford Cannon, SaHy N. Clark, Abraham Cohen, Kenneth D. 
irtney, William Doud, Michael E. Doyle, Dorothy J. Dykman, Don- 
-G. Hall, Ke Ting Hsia, Richard G. Kjeldsen, Arthur J. Kirsch, 

ond R. Maxwell, Edmund J. Phillips, Vernon Earl Pontius, Alan 
Senn, William Cooper Waddell, Howard William Wolff, Robert D. 
mack, Michael R. Wunsch. 


tructor Robert L. Remburg. 


aah objective of the School of Business and Economics is to equip 
and women with the intellectual tools needed to assume responsible 
itions in business, industry, education, government, and the mana- 
if aspects of ell service organizations. The preparation includes 
a basic understanding of the entire social and physical environment 
he urban community, of which Business and Economics are an inte- 
1 part, and a substantial background in the underlying fields of 
ledge dealing specifically with Business and Economics. To this 
, the curriculum requires a general foundation in the liberal arts, 
owed by courses in Business and Economies sufficient to provide the 
dent with the depth of knowledge necessary for assuming a position 
responsibility at the time of graduation. 
keeping with its principal objective and as a service to the business 
munity, the School of Business and Economics continually encour- 
S research in current business problems by both faculty and graduate 
ents. 


reditation 

School of Business and Economics is nationally accredited on both 
graduate and undergraduate levels by the American Association of 
egiate Schools of Business. 
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The Undergraduate Program 


Undergraduate programs leading to a bachelor’s degree are offere 
Business Administration, Business Education, Economics, and Man 


ment Science. 


Bachelor of Science Degree 
in Business Administration 


A total of 192 units is required for the 
Bachelor of Science degree in Business 
Administration, of which 96-100 units are 
in the major. All majors take a common 
core of 72 units of lower and upper 
division courses in Business, Economics 
and Mathematics. In addition, each stu- 
dent with upper division standing must 
select one of the following twelve op- 
tions: 


1. Accounting 
2. Business-Arts—Pre-Legal 
3. Business Economics and Statistics 
4. Finance 

5. Information Systems 
6. Insurance 

7. Labor Relations 

8. Management 

9. Marketing and Transportation 
10. Office Administration 

11. Real Estate 

12 


. Special Business 


Core Requirements 


The 72 units in the common core of re- 
quired courses for all majors in Business 
Administration are as follows: 


Lower Division 
Twenty-nine units are required, as fol- 
lows: 


In Business: 

200AB Principles of Accounting I, II 
(4-4) 

205 Foundations of Business Law (4) 

209 Applied Business and Economic Sta- 
tistics I (3) 


In Economics: 


201AB Principles of Economics I, II 
(4-4) 


In Mathematics: 


240AB Introductory Mathematical 
Analysis of Business I, II (4-2 


Upper Division 
Forty-three units are required, as 
lows: 


Business Oourses: 


300 Managerial Accounting (4) 

308 Business Finance (4) 

304 Principles of Marketing (4) 

305 Commercial Law * 

306 Production Management (4) ** 

307 Manpower Relations in Busines 

309 Applied Business and Economi 
Statistics II (3) 

391 Quantitative Methods in Busin 


and Heonomics (4) 


One Course Selected from Following. 


294 Programming Business Comp 
(4) 

335 Risk Management and Insuran 
(4) 

347 International Business (4) 

401 Administrative Business 
Reports (4) 

479 Business in its Social Setting ( 


Economics Courses: 
303 Money, Banking, and the Eco 
4 


310 Economics of the Business Firm 


Option Requirements 


Each student selects one of the 12 
tions described below, comprising | 
units, to fulfill requirements for 
major. 


Option 1: Accounting 


This option for (A) public accour 
serving clients professionally in the: 
of auditing, taxes, costs, systems, 
other accounting investigations; and 


* Students who have taken 6 semester units, or at least 8 quarter units, of Business 
in lower division are to take Business 480. 
** Students taking office administration option will substitute Business 313 for Bus 


agerial accounting, dealing with the 
‘tions of the controller in a business, 
itution, or government agency. 


rse Requirements (28 units): 


iness 320A, 320B, 321, 420A, 422A, 
424A (24) 
iness 420B or Business 421 (4) 
©: A student must earn a grade of C 
better in Business 200B, 300, and 
A, or obtain permission of the Ac- 
iting Department, in order to con- 
e with the accounting option. 
VISERS: Barnett, Basart, Bray, Can- 
Chang, Cobb, Cohen, Francis, Grisafe, 
n, Jones, Kerrigan, Mazrwell, Murphy, 
tius, Ray, Senn, Tuohino, Wolff, Wo- 
k. 


ion 2: Business—Arts—Pre-Legal 

3 option meets the needs of firms de- 
ig Business graduates with less spe- 
zation. It also may be used by pre- 
students or students who wish a 
ider field of concentration at the un- 
raduate level. It couples the basic 
ness sequence with liberal arts. 


rse Requirements (24 units): 

nomics 471, English 406, Government 
427AB, History 479 (16) 

itional courses selected with prior 

roval of adviser (8) 

VISHR: Caplan 


ion 3: Business Economics 
nd Statistics 


3 option equips the student with the 
or tools of quantitative analysis need- 
s a business statistician in the rapid- 
expanding research departments of 
ness firms, governmental agencies, 
as an executive assistant in moder- 
sized and large firms. 


rse Requirements (24 units): 


iness 409 (4) 

» courses selected from following (8): 
nomics 304, 312, 410, 411 

ee courses selected from following 
ie 

imess 422A, 446, 467, 494, 495; 

nomics 413, 414, 419 

7ISERS : Massey, Moore 


ion 4: Finance 


3 option prepares for a career in the 
| of finance as a specialist in bank- 
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ing, insurance, and investments, a re- 
search analyst or a budget specialist. 


Course Requirements (24 units): 


Business 331, 332, 483, 484 (16) 

Two additional courses selected with prior 
approval of an adviser; one must be a 
400 level course (8) 


ADVISERS: Coz, Gobar, Nelson 


Option 5: Management 


Business management offers a choice of 
three areas of concentration: 

(A) Administrative, (B) Personnel, 

(C) Production 

ADMINISTRATIVE: Develops skill in admin- 
istrative and supervisory techniques re- 
quired of managers, supervisors, and sim- 
ilar administrative officers in the fields 
of industry, finance, government, labor, 
etc. 


Course Requirements (24 units): 
Business 484, 442, 460, 461, 477, 479 
ADVISERS: Abou-Aish, Allison, Amano, 
Berg, Blunt, Hall, Hanes, Owens, Salemi, 
Whiting 

PERSONNEL: Develops skill in personnel re- 
lations required of managers, supervisors, 
conciliators, and similar officials in indus- 
try, finance, education and government. 


Course Requirements (24 units): 


Business 469, 473, 475; Economics 302; 
Psychology 480; Sociology 446 
ADVISERS: Blunt, Salemi 

PRODUCTION: Prepares students for factory 
employment in production management, 
production control, time and motion 
study, methods analysis, and related as- 
signments. 


Course Requirements (24 units): 
Business 365, 460, 463, 464, 467, 496A 


ADVISERS: Allison, Hall, Hanes, Wad- 
dell 


Option 6: Marketing and 
Transportation 


This option offers the choice among five 
specialties: (A) Advertising, (B) Inter- 
national Marketing, (C) Marketing Man- 
agement and Research, (D) Retailing, 
(E) Transportation. 

ADVERTISING: Prepares for career in an 
advertising agency, and advertising de- 
partment, or in public relations. 
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Course Requirements (24 units): 
Business 340, 344, 440, 442, 445, 446 
ADVISERS: Allen, Ang, Codner, Court- 
ney, Phillips 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETING: Prepares for 
employment with firms engaged in import- 
ing, exporting, or transportation. 


Course Requirements (24 units): 
Business 343, 441, 442, 446, 447; 
Economics 406 

ADVISERS: Ang, Codner, Phillips 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT AND RESEARCH: 
Prepares for career in sales, sales man- 
agement, and marketing management or 
marketing research. 


Course Requirements (24 units): 
Business 340, 341, 343, 441, 442, 446 
ADVISERS: Allen, Ang, Codner, Court- 
ney, Phillips, Renberg 


RETAILING: Prepares for employment by 
retail institutions or for owning and op- 
erating own retail store. 


Course Requirements (24 units): 
Business 340, 344, 442, 443, 444, 446 
ADVISERS: Ang, Codner, Courtney, 
Phillips 


TRANSPORTATION: Prepares for position in 
various types of transportation enter- 
prises. 


Course Requirements (24 units): 
Business 348, 442, 446, 448, 449A, 449B 
ADVISERS: Ang, Phillips, Sutton 


Option 7: Office Administration 


This option prepares students for office 
positions of responsibility in secretarial, 
office supervision, or office management 
areas. 


Course Requirements (24 units): 
Business 211, 212, 301, 401, 413 (17) 
Business 311 (secretarial objective, short- 
hand skill required) or Business 494 
(non-secretarial objective) (4) 
Additional business course selected with 
approval of adviser (3) 

ADVISERS: Clark, Doud, Dykman, Mc- 
Connell, Wunsch, Zimmer 


Option 8: Real Estate 


This option prepares students for enter- 
ing the various areas of the real estate 


business or profession, including broke 
age and appraisal firms, lending instit 
tions, and governmental agencies. 


Course Requirements (24 units): 
Business 338, 381, 488A, 438B, 439 (21 
Additional course selected with prior a 
proval of adviser (4) 

ADVISERS: Bergfield, Facto 


Option 9: Special Business 


This option provides flexible program ¢ 
signed for students with special a 
unique needs not covered by the oth 
options. Permission to take this opti 
must be secured from the dean of t 
school. 


Course Requirements (24 units): 
Courses in Business, Economics, a: 
relevant fields, to be worked out in co 
ference with the school dean and app 
priate faculty members, depénding up 
the unique and special objectives of t 
student. 


ADVISERS: Cobb, Simpson 


Option 10: Insurance 


This option prepares students for ent 
ing various areas of insurance, home 
branch office, general agencies or insurar 
departments of business firms, and pi 
vides a foundation for those who se 
state licenses as agents or brokers. 


Course Requirements (24 units): 


Business 332, 335, 336, 435, 486 (2 
Business 331 or Business 338 (4) 


ADVISERS: Berekson, Doyle 


Option 11: Labor Relations 


This option develops skill in labor re 
tions that is required of managers, sup 
visors, conciliators, and similar offiei: 
in industry, finance, education, govel 
ment, or labor unions. 


Course Requirements (24 units): 


Economies 302, 420; Business 472, 4 
(16) 

Two additional courses selected wi 
prior approval of adviser (8) 


ADVISER: Norby 


Option 12: Information Systems 


This option prepares for careers in inf 
mation systems, with concentration — 
electronic data processing. Informati 
systems plan, gather, process, and rep 


data useful to individuals occupying 
nagerial posts. 


urse Requirements (24 units): 
siness 422A, 425, 429, 494, 495, 497 
VISER: Hein 


chelor of Arts Degree 
Business Education 


VISERS: Clark, Doud, Dykman, Mc- 
nell, Wunsch, Zimmer 

e Business Education program is de- 
1ed specifically for students who plan 
become business teachers, and who 
| pursue a fifth year of college work 
qualify for the standard teaching cre- 
tial. 


aching Credential Program 


dents preparing for the Standard Sec- 
lary Teaching Credential may choose 
iness Education either as a non-aca- 
nic major or as a non-academic 
lor, in combination with a major or 
lor in an academic subject area. Ac- 
table academic subject areas for the 
ching credential, as well as the pro- 
ional education requirements, are de- 
ibed in the School of Education sec- 
1 of the catalog. 


dents electing the teacher credential 
gram are required to complete Busi- 
s 491AB Principles of Business Edu- 
ion and Education 493Bt Methods of 
aching Typewriting before applying 
assignment to directed teaching. They 
) must complete their degree program 
h a minimum grade point average of 
} in overall college work and 2.5 in 
yer division business courses. 


quirement for the Major 


idents electing the major or the minor 
Business Education must demonstrate 
ls in typing equivalent to those re- 
red for Business 102B; in addition, 
se electing the secretarial option must 
nonstrate proficiency in shorthand 
| transcription equivalent to the re- 
rements for Business 210B. These re- 
rements may be met by college credit 
by passing proficiency examinations 
the subjects. 
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Required for the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree are 71 units of lower and upper di- 
vision courses in Business and Eco- 
nomics. Required courses in professional 
education are taken as electives. 


Lower Division 


Required in Business (22 units): 

118 Organization of American Business 
(4) 

200A Principles of Accounting I (4) 

200B Principles of Accounting II (4) 

205 Foundations of Business Law (4) 

211 Advanced Typewriting and Dupli- 
cating Skills (3) 

212 Office Calculating Machines (3) 


Required in Hconomics (8 units): 


201A Principles of Economics I (4) 
201B Principles of Economics II (4) 


Upper Division 


Required in Business (25 untts): 


301 Business Communications (4) 

304 Principles of Marketing (4) 

318 Office Organization and Management 
(4) 

401 Administrative Business Reports 
(4) 

413 Office Systems and Procedures (3) 

491A Principles of Business Education 
I (8) 

491B Principles of Business Hducation 
II (3) 


Select 8 units each in two of options 
which follow (16 units): 


(One option should be Accounting or 
Secretarial) 


Accounting Option (8 units): 

800 Managerial Accounting (4) 
320A Intermediate Accounting I (4) 
320B Intermediate Accounting II (4) 
321 Tax Accounting I (4) 

422A Cost Accounting I (4) 


Secretarial Option (8 units): 

311 Administrative Secretarial 
Procedures (4) 

494 Wlectronic Systems and Equipment 
(4) 


Distributive Education Option (8 units): 


340 Principles of Advertising (4) 

341 Selling and Sales Administration 
(4) , 

344 Principles of Retailing (4) 
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General Business Option (8 units): 


303 Business Finance (4) 

305 Commercial Law (4) 

330 Credits and Collections (4) 

3385 Risk Management and Insurance 
(4) 

338 Real Estate Principles (4) 


Economics 303 Money, Banking and the 
Heonomy (4) 


Minor in Business Education 


Lower Division 

Courses in Business (14 units): 

113 ppt of American Business 

200A . eae & of Accounting I (4) 

211 Advanced Typewriting and Dupli- 
cating Skills (3) 

212 Office Calculating Machines (3) 


Upper Division 

Courses in Business (22 units): 

301 Business Communications (4) 

313 Office Organization and Manage- 
ment (4) 

491AB Principles of Business Education 
I, II (3-3) 

Two courses from one of the four options 

listed above for the major (8) 


Bachelor of Science Degree 
in Management Science 


This degree program prepares students 
to enter the field of business with an 
understanding of the interaction of ex- 
perimental methods and management. 
Emphasis is upon mathematical models 
and computer usage. A total of 198 units 
is required for this degree, of which 114 
units are in the major. 

ADVISERS: Allison, Hanes 


Lower Division 
Required Courses (55 units): 
In Business: 


202 Survey of Accounting (4) 

205 Foundations of Business Law (4) 

209 Applied Business and Economic 
Statistics I (3) 

294 Programming Business Computers 


(4) 


In Economics ; 
201AB Principles of Economics I, 

(44) , 
In Physics: | 
101-103 Physics I, II, III (444) © 


In Mathematics: | 


102 College Algebra (4) 

103 College Trigonometry (4) 

201-203 Analytic Geometry and 
Calculus I, II, III (444) 


Upper Division | 
Required Courses (59 units): 
In Business: 


| 
300 Managerial Accounting (4) 
303 Business Finance (4) | 
304 Principles of Marketing (4) | 
306 Production Management (4) : 
307 Manpower Relations in Business 
(4) 
309 Applied Business and Economie | 
Statistics II (3) 
460 Case Studies in Business Mana 
ment (4) 
463 Motion and Time Study (4) 
467 Quality Control (4) 
469 Experimental Design and Analys: 
(4) | 
477 Business Policy (4) 


496A Operations Research I (4) ! 
496B Operations Research II (4) 


In Economics - 
303 Money, Banking, and the ool 


The Graduate Program 


The School of Business and Econom 1 
offers three graduate programs: the M 
ter of Science in Business Administrati 
the Master of Business Administrati 
and the Master of Arts in Business E 
cation. | 


4 
310 Economics of the Business Firm 
! 


Admission to Masters’ Program 


The school admits graduate students 
either unclassified or classified status 


Unclassified Status 


Unclassified students are permitted 
pursue post-graduate course work, 
are not permitted to register in co 


9en only to graduate students. No 400 
- 500 level course completed while the 
udent is in unclassified status may be 
plied toward a master’s degree pro- 
‘am. 


udents seeking classified status must 
llow, in their first quarter of residence, 
e procedures obtainable from the Ad- 
sement Center of the School of Busi- 
ss and Economics. 


lassified Status 


assified students are officially admitted 
the master’s degree programs. Enter- 
z students expecting to achieve classi- 
d status during their first quarter in 
sidency must, in the quarter immedi- 
ly preceding that of entrance, supply 
oof (in person) of eligibility. The ad- 
ment center of the School of Busi- 
ss and Economics must be contacted 
f an appointment with the Coordina- 
- of Graduate Programs. 


Imission to classified status requires: 


) A bachelor’s degree from 4 fully ac- 
edited college or university. 


) A 2.75 or above upper division grade 
int average. 


) A score of 450 or above on the Ad- 
sion Test for Graduate Study in 
siness. 


) Completion of the following basic 
siness core subjects (33 quarter units 
' the M.S. in Business Administration 
1 37 quarter units for the M.B.A.): 


athematics 240AB Introductory 
Mathematical Analysis for Business I, 
TI, (4-2) 

usiness 202 Survey of Accounting (4) 
usiness 205 Foundations of Business 
Law (4) 

usiness 300 Managerial Accounting 
(4) 

tequired for M.B.A. only) 

isiness 303 Business Finance (4) 
isiness 304 Principles of Marketing 
(4) 

isiness 306 Production Management 
(4) 

isiness 309 Applied Business 
Economic Statistics II (3) 
onomics 310 Economics of the Busi- 
hess Firm (4) 


fable credit for these courses will be 


and 
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given for any equivalent courses taken 
either as an undergraduate or graduate 
prior to matriculation at CSCLA, pro- 
vided the student supplies acceptable 
proof of course equivalency. All courses 
taken subsequent to matriculation must 
be taken at this College. A 3.0 (B) aver- 
age is required in all basic business core 
courses taken subsequent to the baccalau- 
reate degree. 


Admission of Special Cases 


(a) A student meeting all criteria under 
admission to classified status except that 
he has an upper division grade point av- 
erage between 2.5 and 2.75 will be ad- 
mitted to classified status if he completes 
four upper division business and/or 
economics courses with a B (3.0) aver- 
age. None of these courses may appear 
on his master’s degree program. 


(b) A student meeting all criteria under 
admission to classified status except that 
he has an upper division grade point 
average between 2.25 and 2.5 will be ad- 
mitted to classified status if he meets the 
following conditions: 


(1) Achieves a score of 600 or above 
on the Admission Test for Graduate 
Study in Business, and 

(2) Completes four upper division Busi- 
ness and/or Economics courses with a 
B (3.0) or better average. None of 
these courses may appear on his master’s 
degree program. 


(c) A student meeting all criteria under 
admission to classified status except that 
he has a score on the Admission Test 
for Graduate Study in Business between 
425 and 450 will be admitted to classi- 
fied graduate status if he has an upper 
division grade point average of B-++ (3.1). 


Master of Science Degree 
in Business Administration 


Only classified students with approved 
Master of Science in Business Adminis- 
tration programs and entering students 
with written permission, obtained during 
the preceding quarter from the Coordi- 
nator of Graduate Programs in the 
School of Business and Economics, may 
pursue the program. 
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Requirements for the Degree 


A total of 45 units is required for the 

degree. , 

Core Courses in Business (17-19 units): 

501 Administrative Practices and 
Human Relations (4) 


502 Economic Analysis and Business 
Operations (4) 
503 Quantitative Approach to 


Managerial Decisions (4) 
598 Graduate Directed Study (5-7) 


Thesis (5 units): 
599AB Thesis (2-3) 


Option (21-26 units): 

The student selects one of the following 
options; elective courses are determined, 
in conference with the graduate adviser, 
to meet the professional objectives of the 
student. 


Accounting Option 

Courses in Business (9-10 units): 

520 Seminar in Accounting Theory (3) 

521 Seminar in Accounting Analysis (3) 

522 Advanced Income Tax Problems 
and Procedures (4) or 

523 Seminar in Public Accounting (3) 


Electives (12-15 units): 


At least one elective must be a 500-level 
course. 


Business Economics Option 
Required Courses (13 units): 


409 Advanced Applied Business and 
Economic Statistics (4) 


In Economics: 


510 Seminar in Advanced Microeconomic 
Theory I (3) 

520A Seminar in National Income and 
Employment Theory (3) 

520B Seminar in Monetary Theory and 
Policy (3) 


Hlectives (8-11 units): 


At least one elective must be a 500-level 
course. 


Business Education Option 
Required in Business (11 units): 


510 Seminar in Business Teaching (3) 

511 Administration and Supervision in 
Business Education (4) 

512 Survey of Current Problems and 

Issues in Business Education (4) 


Electives (12-15 units): 


At least one elective must be a 500-leyv 
course. 


Finance Option 

Required in Business (9 units): 

530 Business Finance Seminar (3) ) 
531 Financial Institutions Seminar (3) 
532 Hstate Planning Seminar (3) 


Electives (12-15 units): 


At least one elective must be a 500-ley 
course. 


Management Option 

Courses in Business (9 units): 
560 Seminar in Planning (3) 
561 Seminar in Organizing (3) 
562 Seminar in Control (3) 


Electives (12-15 units): 


At least one elective must be a 500-ley 
course. ) 


Marketing Option 

Courses in Business (9 units): 

541 Seminar in Marketing Managemer 
Controls (3) 

542 Seminar in Marketing Problems (3 

543 Seminar in International Marketin 


(3) 


Electives (12-15 units): 


At least one elective must be a 500-lev 
course. 


Master of Business 
Administration Degree 


Only classified students with approve 
Master of Business Administration pre 
grams and entering students with writte 
permission, obtained during the preceé 
ing quarter from the Coordinator ( 
Graduate Programs in the School ¢ 
Business and Economics, may pursue th 
program. 

Requirements for the Degree | 
A total of 52 quarter units of require 
and selected courses is required, with 
5-hour comprehensive examination. to b 
taken upon completion of course worl 


Core Courses in Business (24 units): 


501 Administrative Practices and Ht 
man Relations (4) 


av 


Heonomic Analysis and Business 
Operations (4) 

3 «6$Quantitative Approach to Manage- 

rial Decisions (4) 

) Seminar in Accounting Theory (3) 
_ Financial Institutions Seminar (3) 
» Seminar in Marketing Problems (3) 
Graduate Directed Study (3) 


ditional Courses (28 units): 
) or 500 level courses are selected in 
ference with graduate adviser. A max- 
um of 16 units may be taken in one of 
ds of Accounting, Finance, Manage- 
nt, Marketing, or Business Economics, 
selected by the student. At least 12 of 
units must be courses open only to 
duate students. 


mprehensive Hxamination (0) 

on completion of above course of study, 
ididate must enroll in Business 596 in 
ler to take a five-hour comprehensive 
mination covering the broad business 
a and his field of specialization. 


aster of Arts Degree 
Business Education 


mission to the Program 


is program is designed to meet the 
ds of Business Education teachers 
marily on the secondary school and 
ior college levels. 


classified Status 


classified students are permitted to 
‘sue post-graduate course work but 
500-level course completed while the 
dent is in unclassified status may be 
lied toward a master’s degree pro- 
m. 


issified Status 
mission to classified status requires: 


A score of 800 or above on the 
aduate Record Examination and a 
re of 400 or above on the Advanced 
st in Education; or a score of 450 
‘above on the Admissions Test for 
aduate Study in Business. 

A 2.75 upper division grade point 
rage or completion of 16 approved 
ts of upper division work at this Col- 
2 with a grade point average of 3.0 
above. 
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The courses must be approved by the 
adviser before the courses have been 
completed. These 16 units may include 
prerequisites, but not more than four of 
these units may be used on the degree 
program. 


(c) Filing of a tentative program ap- 
proved by the adviser, the department, 
and the School of Business and Eco- 
nomics. 


(d) A bachelor’s degree in the field of 
Business from an accredited college. 


(e) A secondary school or junior college 
credential or evidence that California 
credential requirements will be met prior 
to admission to candidacy. Education 
courses required for the credential may 
not apply to the master’s degree. 


Requirements for the Degree 


A total of 45 units is required for the 
degree. 


Required Courses (15 units): 

In Education: 

500 Evaluation of Education Research 
(4) or 

509 Methods of Research in Education 
(4) 


In Business: 


510 Seminar in Business Teaching (3) 

511 Administration and Supervision in 
Business Education (4) 

512 Survey of Current Problems and 


Issues in Business Education (4) 


Select one of following (0-5 units): 

Business 596 Comprehensive HExamina- 
tion (0) 

Business 599AB ‘Thesis (2-3) 


Electives (24-29 units): 

Selected from 400/500-level courses with 
approval of adviser: 

Business or Economics (8) 


Education (other than courses used for 
credential) (4) 


Additional 12-17 units selected from 
Business, Economics, Education, or other 
courses with the advisor’s approval. If 
Business 491AB or its equivalent has 
not been taken previously, it should be 
included in the student’s program. 
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Courses of Instruction in Business 


Undergraduate courses are listed in numerical order under their appropriate depart 
mental headings. These are followed by separate listings of interdepurtmental course 
in statistics, data processing and operations research; independent study, and gradu 


ate courses. 


Accounting 


200A Principles of Accounting | (4) 


Introductory study of the foundations 
of modern accounting; books of account; 
transaction analysis; working papers; in- 
ternal control; financial statements— 
scope, form, content. 


200B Principles of Accounting II (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 200A. Continua- 
tion of introductory study of accounting, 
with emphasis on fixed assets, partner- 
ships, corporations, stocks and _ bonds, 
taxes, and financial statement analysis. 


202 Survey of Accounting (4) 


Fundamentals of accounting theory and 
practice; how accounting serves the indi- 
vidual, the business entity, and the broad- 
er disciplines of law, government, and 
economics. Credit will not be given for 
both this course and Business 200AB. 


300 Managerial Accounting (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 200AB or one year 
of Accounting (Business 202 for gradu- 
ate students). Management’s needs and 
uses of accounting and related data for 
purposes of operation and control. 


320A Intermediate Accounting I (4) 


Prerequisites: Business 200AB, 300, 303, 
or consent of instructor. Accounting 
theory and practice relating to problems 
of asset valuation and classification, in 
accounts and statements. 


320B Intermediate Accounting II (4) 


Prerequisites: Business 300 and 320A. 
Accounting: theory and practice relating 
to problems of valuation and classifica- 
tion of liabilities and stockholders equity ; 
prior years adjustments, study of contem- 
porary accounting issues of topics cov- 
ered, single-entry accounting. 


321 Tax Accounting I (4) 


Prerequisite: 12 units of Accounting. 
Statutes, regulations, administrative rul- 
ings, and court decisions relating to fed- 
eral and California income taxes of indi- 
viduals. 


420A Advanced Accounting | (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 320AB. Principle 
and procedures concerning partnerships 
ventures, insurance, consignments, instal] 
ment sales, statement of affairs, receiver 
ships, estates and trusts, and agencies ani 
branches. 


420B Advanced Accounting II (4) 
(Formerly Business 425) 


Prerequisite: Business 420A. Problefl 
associated with preparation of consoli 
dated financial statements; includes inter 
corporate affiliations, intercompany in 
vestments and other transactions, minor 
ity interest, foreign branches, and foreig) 
subsidiaries. 

} 


| 


421 Tax Accounting II (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 321. Statutes, reg 
ulations, administrative rulings ani 
court decisions relating to federal ani 
California income taxes of partnerships 


corporations, estates and trusts; estat 
and gift tax matters, and procedura 
problems. | 


422A Cost Accounting I (4) | 
Prerequisite: 12 units of Accounting 
Nature and control of costs, emphasizin 
standard costs. Costing methods: job or 
ders or processes, joint and by-produe 
costs, direct vs. full costing; analytica 
cost reports. 


422B Cost Accounting II (4) : 
(Formerly Business 423) 


Prerequisite: Business 422A. Nonmanu 
facturing costs, costing inventories, cos! 
reports, cost accounting and statistica 
budgets, special purpose cost records an 
methods, cost accounting and voperatiia 
research.” } 


423. History of Accounting Theory 7 


Prerequisite: 24 units of Accounting 
Evolution of Accounting through th 
years, with concentration on topics stil! 
generally regarded as unresolved probl 
areas. 


24A Auditing | (4) 

‘rerequisite: Business 320B. Audit func- 
ons of the Certified Public Accountant. 
fature of audit evidence, audit proce- 
ures, audit work papers, audit reports, 
valuation of internal controls and inter- 
al auditing. 


24B Auditing II (4) 

rerequisite: Business 424A. Different 
mpes of audit engagements and covering 
sports: recent advances in auditing 
‘chniques, development of management 
rvices. Cases used to illustrate applica- 
ons of audit standards, statistical sam- 
ling, and professional ethics. 


25 Accounting Systems (4) 
(Formerly Business 428) 


rerequisite: Business 320B or consent 
: instructor. Accounting system design, 
istallation, operation; role of mechan- 
ed methods,; including electronic data 
rocessing ; improvement of existing sys- 
ms, Systems role in management plan- 
ing, coordinating, controlling, and pro- 
ceting enterprise affairs. Case studies. 


"6A Problems in Accounting Theory 
and Practice | (4) 


rerequisites : Business 321, 420A, 
ad 422A, or consent of instructor. Ad- 
inced accounting theory and problems 
1 a level encountered by the practicing 
ertified Public Accountant and by those 
veparing for the Uniform CPA Exam- 
ation. 


“6B Problems in Accounting Theory 
and Practice II (4) 


rerequisite : Business 426A. Advanced 
secialized accounting theory and prob- 
ms on a level encountered by the prac- 
ting Certified Public Accountant, and 
’ those preparing for the Uniform CPA 
xamination. 


7 Governmental and Institutional 
| Accounting (4) 


rerequisite : Business 200B or 202. Prin- 
ples and problems of fund accounting 
© governments and nonprofit institu- 
ons. Budgets, revenues, expenditures, 
x levies, appropriations, general fund, 
‘ecial funds, financial reports. Separate 
eatment of local, state, and federal gov- 
mment agencies. 


8 Accounting Investigations (4) 


*erequisites: Business 424A and 425. 
Irveys, studies, and research appropri- 
e@ for establishing feasibility of using 


| 


! 
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electronic data processing equipment; re- 
inforecing budgetary and other internal 
controls; preparation of financial state- 
ments for public financing under S.B.C. 
requirements. 


429 Problems of the Controller (4) 


Prerequisite: Senior or graduate standing 
in Accounting, or consent of instructor. 
Responsibilities of the controller; prob- 
lems in assisting the management func- 
tions of planning, controlling, coordinat- 
ing, forecasting, budgeting, and other 
areas of decision-making. Case studies of 
reports prepared by the controller’s or- 
ganization. 


Business Education and 

Office Administration 

102A Beginning Typewriting (1) 
Emphasis on learning basic typewriting 
skills, developing speed and accuracy, 


solving problems and tabulating, and pre- 
paring business letters. 


102B Typewriting Skill Develop- 
ment (1) 


Prerequisite: 102A or equivalent. Em- 
phasis on correct typewriting techniques, 
skill improvement in speed and accuracy, 
statistical tabulation, technical business 
letters and forms. 


103A Shorthand Theory (2) 


Prerequisite: 102B or equivalent. Princi- 
ples of Gregg Shorthand (Diamond Jubi- 
lee Series) applied to the development of 
an extensive shorthand vocabulary. Em- 
phasis on basic shorthand theory. 


103BC Shorthand Dictation and 
Transcription (2-2) 

Prerequisites: 102B and 103A or equiva- 
lent. Emphasis on speed and accuracy in 
reading and writing Gregg Shorthand 
(Diamond Jubilee Series) ; development 
of skill in producing mailable typed man- 
uscripts, business letters, and articles 
from dictated material. (Minimum speed 
of 90 words a minute required to com- 
plete 103C. ) 


113 Organization of American 
Business (4) 


Scope, function, and organization of mod- 
ern business; fundamental concepts, 
principles, and current practices in the 
major areas of business activity. (Open 
to all students except majors in Business 
Administration and Economics. ) 
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210AB Advanced Shorthand and 
Transcription (3-3) 

Prerequisites : Business 102B and 103C or 
equivalent. Development of dictation and 
transcription skills to the student’s max- 
imum potential; emphasis on mailable 
transcripts. Dictation speeds of 100 words 
a minute required to complete 210A, and 
120 for 210B. 


211 Advanced Typewriting and 
Duplicating Skills (3) 
Prerequisite: 102B or equivalent. Em- 


phasis on applied typewriting techniques 
and advanced typewritten communica- 
tions. Skill development in preparing 
stencils and masters for various dupli- 
cating processes. 


212 Office Calculating Machines (3) 


Development of usable skill in the opera- 
tion of various types of office computing 
machines, including adding machines, key- 
driven, rotary, and printing calculators. 


301 Business Communications (4) 


Development of writing skill applied to 
various forms of business letters, modern 
trends in business correspondence, man- 
agement problems that arise with corre- 
spondence. 


311. Administrative Secretarial 
Procedures (4) 
Prerequisites: Business 102B, 210B and 


211 or equivalents. Develops secretarial 
techniques at a high professional level; 
secretarial duties, use of dictating and 
transcribing machines, secretarial respon- 
sibilities, effective office relations. 


313 Office Organization and 
Management (4) 


Relation of office service functions to 
business enterprise; office organization, 
management, and functions; work of in- 
formation handling ; planning, controlling, 
organizing, and actuating in office man- 
agement. 


401 Administrative Business 


Reports (4) 

Prerequisite: Senior or graduate standing 
in Business or Heonomics. Organization 
and preparation of reports as used in 
business, education, and government ; tech- 
niques of collecting, interpreting, and pre- 
senting information; study of actual re- 
ports. 


413 Office Systems and Procedures (3), 


Prerequisite: Business 3138. Systems anc 
procedures analysis of office service fune 
tions. Forms analysis, work flow, quality 
and quantity control, cost control anc 
budgeting, relationship of office automa 


tion to systems and procedures. 
| 
| 


491A Principles of Business 
Education I (3) 


Prerequisite: Completion of all lower | 
vision Business course requirements. His 
tory and philosphy of education for busi 
ness, including aims, scope, organization 
and administration; study of on 
business-education concepts, issues, ani 
trends on secondary and collegiate leve 


491B Principles of Business | 
il (3) 

Prerequisite: Business 491A. Progra 
equipment, layout, and materials for busi 
ness training; opportunity to learn hoy 
to plan, to carry out plans, and to eval 
uate; modern trends in business; motiva) 
tional devices. 


Finance, Real Estate And | 
Insurance | 


205 Foundations of Business Law oi 


Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 

gin, development, growth, pana | 
common law and mercantile law, ousia 
application thereof. Courts and court pr 
cedur2; government and commercial law 
law of contracts as a foundation of com 
mercial law. 


303 Business Finance (4) 


Prerequisite: 8 units of Accounting. F 
nancial principles and practices relate 
to business corporations. Financial p 
motion, types of securities, capitalizatio: 
expansion, and reorganization ; securiti 
markets; sources and uses of financial i oY 
coumatton" 


305 Commercial Law (4) 


Prerequisite: 4 units of Business La 
Agency, co-partnership, sales, and cr 
instruments; rights, duties’ and obligi 
tions arising out of relationship and bus 
ness aspects thereof. Formation, oper 
tion, termination of such relationshif 
law of commercial paper, bankruptcy, i! 
solvency. 


30. Credits and Collections (4) 


usiness and social functions of credit, 
assifications of credit and credit instru- 
ents, investigation and analysis of 
‘edit risks, management and control of 
vedit- -collection processes. 


$1 Financial Institutions (4) 


rerequisite: Business 303 or consent of 
ie instructor. Characteristics, functions, 
id operations of financial institutions; 
rinciples and procedures for procuring 
ad maintaining proper distribution of 
ie assets of both banking and non-bank- 
financial institutions. 


2 Investments (4) 


rerequisite: Business 303. Principles of 
vestment, survey of corporate securities, 
isic risks of investment, individual and 
stitutional programs, principles of in- 
stment analysis, and selection of stocks 
id bonds. 

‘ 


5 Risk Management and 
_ Insurance (4) 


wurance as an economic and business 
stitution; survey of fire, casualty, and 
‘e insurance for those interested as 
‘tential consumers or as a career. 


6 Property Insurance (4) 


terequisite: Business 335 or consent of 
structor. Principles and business and 
sonal practices with regard to fire, 
ean and inland marine, and related prop- 
ty insurance lines. Property insurance 
/ an industry and as a profession. 


8 Real Estate Principles (4) 


troduction to the economics of land 
ership and use; fundamentals of own- 
ship, financing, appraisal, management 
d transfer of residential and other real 
operty. 


9 Real Estate Practice (4) 


verequisite: Business 338 or consent of 
structor. Procedures, methods, stand- 
ds, and ethics of the real estate busi- 
Ss; emphasis upon the function of the 
oker and real estate seller. 


1 Real Estate Law (4) 


requisites : Business 338 and 4 units 
‘Business Law or consent of instructor. 
\gal aspects of real property ownership 
d management; emphasis on California 
v affecting escrows, contracts, licensing, 
dkerage, co-ownership, deeds, convey- 
ces, trust deeds, mortgages, titles, en- 
mbrances, estates in land, and leases. 
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431 Economic Fluctuations (4) 
See Heonomics 485 


432 Real Estate Management (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 338 or consent of 
instructor. Mangement of real property as 
a part of the real estate industry; na- 
ture, functions, scope of management 
principles, services, property care, tenant 
relations, records. 


433 Budgeting (4) 


Prerequisites: Business 300 and 303. 
Principles and techniques involved in the 
formulation, enactment, and administra- 
tion of the budget; relation of budget 
practices to scientific management in 
business; budget reports for analysis and 
control. 


434 Financial Management (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 303. Planning, 
procuring, and maintaining proper dispo- 
sition of the resources of business and 
financial institutions; principles and prac- 
tices of financing of industrials, utilities, 
trading enterprises and selected financial 
institutions. 


435 Life Insurance (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 335 or consent of 
the instructor. Economic and personal 
significance of life insurance; types of pol- 
icies, contracts, premium determination, 
and reserves; insurance as an investment; 
risk measurement and mathematics of in- 
surance; life insurance as a profession. 


436 Casualty Insurance (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 335 or consent of 
instructor. Principles, economic signifi- 
cance, and business and personal uses of 
Workmen’s Compensation, liability insur- 
ance, health and accident and other cas- 
ualty lines. Casualty insurance as an in- 
dustry and as a profession. 


437 Securities Analysis (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 332 or consent of 
instructor. Investment practice in analy- 
sis of financial statements; selection and 
valuation of stocks and fixed-income se- 
curities, stockholder-management rela- 
tions, applied securities analysis. 
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438A Reali Estate Valuation | (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 338 or consent of 
instructor. Determining real property 
values, purposes of appraisals, analysis 
of factors involved and their relationship 
to trends in property values, current ap- 
praisal theory. Emphasis on residential 
properties. 


438B Real Estate Valuation I! (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 438A. Application 
of principles and techniques in planning 
and performing real property appraisal 
projects, including the detailed appraisal 
report. Emphasis on complex residential 
and investment and income properties. 


439 Real Estate Finance (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 338 or consent of 
instructor. Position of real estate finance 
in the economy. Techniques and proce- 
dures used in financing real property, in- 
cluding sources of funds, lending policies, 
and instruments used in California today. 


480 Advanced Business Law (4) 


(Required, instead of Business 305, if 
student has 8 quarter units or more 
of lower division Business Law.) 
Prerequisite: 8 units of Business Law. 
Nature and sources of business law; em- 
phasis on financial transactions, negotia- 
ble instruments, securities, liens, chattel 
mortgages, trust receipts, shipping docu- 
ments, corporate resolutions, business 
taxes, competition laws, collections, insol- 
vency and bankruptcy. 


Vanagement 


306 Production Management (4) 


Methods of industrial management, in- 
cluding plant layout, stores, tool, equip- 
ment, quality and production control, 
Cases and problems utilized extensively, 
with emphasis on quantitative aspects. 


307 Manpower Relations in 
Business (4) 


Analysis of the formal and informal re- 
lationships in the business environment; 
concentration upon problems of integrat- 
ing individuals and groups into an effec- 
tive organizational framework. 


365 Industrial Purchasing (4) 


Prerequisites: Business 305 and 306. 
Problems related to purchasing materials 
of all kinds, including industrial equip- 
ment; quality control and inventory con- 


trol of these items, value analysis, an 
purchasing procedures. 


371 Supervision: Principles and | 
Problems (4) | 


Prerequisite: Business 307 or consent 0 


instructor. Supervisory methods and tech 
niques of management, employer-em 
ployee relationships. Selection and main 
tenance of working force; upgrading an 
supervisory training. Supervisory aspect 
of grievance procedure, conference an 
committee techniques. 


375 Honors Study in Management (4) 


Prerequisite: Acceptance as honors car 
didate. Study in depth of managemen 
theory with the objective of integratin 
theories and practices of production, pe 
sonnel, and administration. 


460 Case Studies in Business 
Management (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 306 or equivalen’ 
Analysis of factory management, incluc 
ing such topics as industrial standard: 
schematic and quantitative models, 0 
ganizing and controlling production, pr 
gramming aggregate rates of productio 
inventory control and production sche 
uling. Undergraduate seminar. 


461 Management Theory and 
Practice (4) 
Prerequisites: Business 306 and 307. Di 
velonment of a theory of managemer 
through analysis and integration of ful 
damental relationships and _ principl 
Current and past practices are analyz 
in planning, organizing, directing, ar 
controlling. Undergraduate seminar. 


463 Motion and Time Study (4) 


Prerequisites: Business 306, 309, ar 
460. Quantitative aspects of scienti 
management, including elements of m 
tion economics, operation analysis, flo 
process charts, time study with an intr 
duction to methods-time measureme 
(written reports in these areas). 


464 Production and Material 
Control (4) 


Prerequisites: Business 306 and 460 
equivalent. Production planning a) 
budgeting; development of producti 
control systems, including product dey 
opment, materials control, plant a 
equipment analysis, production standa 
and methods, personnel and supervisio 
controls, production, and efficiency me 
urements. 


» Case Studies in Purchasing (4) 


srequisite: Business 365. Application 
purchasing principles to practical sit- 
tions; analyzing and using actual ex- 
jences of business firms. Organization 
purchasing departments, relationships 
th other departments, determining 
nufacturing versus buying, suppliers, 
its, quality. 


r Quality Contro! (4) 


srequisite: Business 309 or equivalent. 
ntrol of quality of manufactured prod- 
Ss by statistical methods; control 
irts for variables, fraction defective, 
ects per unit. Acceptance sampling; 
gle, double, and multiple sampling 
thods ; sampling tables. 


3 Small Business Management (4) 


erequisite: Majority of core courses 
mpleted or consent of instructor. Use 
case study method to investigate and 
alyze problems related to plant loca- 
n, labor relations, organization control, 
ances, taxation and others of interest 
small business entrepreneur. 


) Experimental Design and 
Analysis (4) 


erequisite. Business 306 or consent of 
tructor. Research methodology and 
hniques in business, including experi- 
mtal design, scientific thinking, and 
alysis of data. Undergraduate seminar. 


2 Labor Relations and Collective 
Bargaining (4) 

erequisite: Economics 302. Relations 
tween employers and employees as the 
ter are represented by organized labor. 
llective bargaining as it relates to rec- 
nition, wages, hours, working condi- 
ms, grievance procedure, _ seniority, 
alth and safety. 


3 Personnel Management (4) 


erequisites: Business 306 and Business 
7 or consent of instructor. Principles, 
thods and procedures in effective utili- 
tion of human resources. Development 
d objectives of personnel management, 
or budgeting, job analysis, recruitment, 
ection, placement, training, wage and 
ary administration, working condi- 
nS, 
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474 Wage and Salary 
Administration (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 473. Theory and 
practices of wage and salary administra- 
tion: job analysis and preparation of job 
descriptions, use of job evaluation scales, 
establishment of pay systems, perform- 
ance appraisal, and additional compen- 
sation techniques. 


475 Cases in Personnel 
Management (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 473; courses in 
Psychology, Sociology, and Labor Eco- 
nomics desirable. Application of princi- 
ples and methods of personnel manage- 
ment to specific cases, with view to de- 
veloping proficiency in dealing with is- 
sues in personnel procurement, develop- 
ment, compensation, integration, and 
maintenance, 


477 Business Policy (4) 


Prerequisite: Senior standing. Integration 
of principles and policies of Business 
Management from all fields of Business 
Administration. Emphasis on interaction 
of disciplines in efficient administration 
of problems and establishment of policies. 


479 Business in its Social Setting (4) 


Prerequisite: Senior or graduate stand- 
ing or consent of instructor. Analytical 
interdisciplinary investigation of the evo- 
lution of business relative to changing, 
dynamic forces—social, political, legal, 
and economic—to the present time; moral 
and ethical considerations of business and 
businessmen. 


Marketing and Transportation 


204 The Consumer in the Market 
Place (4) 


Study of the marketing practices and pol- 
icies of consumer goods industries. Appli- 
cations from the fields of behavorial 
sciences incorporated in the study of new 
products, advertising distribution poli- 
cies, ete. 


304 Principles of Marketing (4) 


The organization and operation for the 
distribution of goods and services to all 
sectors of the economy. Marketing meth- 
ods pertinent to manufacturers, primary 
producers, wholesalers, retailers, and co- 
operative institutions. 
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340 Principles of Advertising (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 304 or consent of 
instructor. The marketing and economic 
functions of advertising. Survey of the 
roles played by clients, agencies, adver- 
tising departments, media, and auxiliary 
organizations in the field. 


341 Selling and Sales 
Administration (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 304 or consent of 
instructor. Fundamentals of selling and 
operational sales management; develop- 
ment of sales techniques; organization 
and special attention to selecting, train- 
ing, and supervising salesmen. 


343 Principles of Transportation (4) 


Economic significance of rail, bus, truck, 
air, and inland waterway transportation ; 
problems of rate structures, regulation 
and finance of the transportation sys- 
tems. 


344 Principles of Retailing (4) 


Nature and importance of retailing. 
Functions of buying, stock planning, in- 
ventory control, markup, stock control, 
pricing, style merchandising, advertising, 
and personnel; emphasizes store location, 
store layout, departmentalization and 
management control. 


347 International Business (4) 


Study of business conducted within a 
world environment; transactions com- 
prising international business. The insti- 
tutional setting abroad; scope of mana- 
gerial decision-making in international 
business operations. 


440 Advanced Advertising (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 340 or consent of 
instructor. Preparation of advertisements 
for printed and broadcast media; effective 
advertising appeals, elements of good ad- 
vertising for business concerns. Impor- 
tance of layouts, production and advertis- 
ing budgets. 


441 Industrial Marketing (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 304. Analysis of 
various types of industrial goods and 
markets for them, including government 
agencies ; product planning marketing re- 
search ; determination of marketing chan- 
nels; pricing policies; sales promotion; 
and cost distribution. 


442 Marketing Policies (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 304. Intensive 
study of marketing management with em- 


phasis on marketing environment; de‘ 
opment of marketing strategies and | 
mulation of policies; integration of x 
keting with other functional areas of by 
ness through case studies. 


443 Problems in Retailing (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 344. Problems 
retail store management; problem ; 
case approach; interrelationship of mz 
elements of retailing, buying, pric’ 
stock control, planned stocks, merch 
dising, control, including expense accot 


ing and financial management. 


444 Wholesaling (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 304 or consent 
instructor. The conceptual nature 
wholesaling, and its structure. Creat 
of a wholesale enterprise, and meth 
for its operation; wholesaling conduc 
abroad. | 


445 Public Relations Methods for 
Business (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 304 or consen' 
instructor. Public relations policies 

techniques for business enterprises ; 
velopment of good relationships with | 
tomer, employee, stockholder, governm 
and general public. Role of research, } 
licity, and mass media in public relati 


446 Marketing Research Problems 


Prerequisites: Business 304 and 309. 
nificance of marketing research in m: 
gerial decisions; analysis and interpr 
tion of data; presentation and evalua 
of results; application of scien 
method to the solution of marketing 
business problems. 


447 International Marketing 


Management (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 304. Manager 
of international marketing operations 
cluding product policies, pricing, ad 
tising, distribution channels, and mal 
ing research. Factors governing the ¢ 
sion to engage in foreign selling or bu 
transactions. 


448 Traffic Management (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 343 or conse 
instructor. Principles and practices 0 
dustrial traffic management includi 
ganization and operation of traffic 
partment, rate analysis, routing, tra 
procedure before regulatory commiss. 
foreign trade, and traffic research. 


A Motor Transportation (4) 


requisite: Business 343 or consent of 
‘ructor. Intensive survey of motor car- 
' practices. Emphasis on both inter- 
intra-city motor transportation prob- 
s, including the packaging of goods 
shipment and warehousing. 


B Water Transportation (4) 


requisite: Business 343 or consent of 
ructor. Problems of ocean and inland 
er carriage relating to routes, rates, 
‘ices, traffic, operation and regulation. 


tistics, Data Processing 
d Operations Research 


Applied Business and Economic 
Statistics | (3) 


requisite: Knowledge of algebra or 
sent of instructor. Descriptive statis- 
with applications in business and eco- 
ics; source, collection and presenta- 
s of data; frequency distribution; 
sures of location, variations, and 
‘yr measures; index numbers; time se- 
; business and economic indicators. 
ass meets five hours a week.) 


_ Programming Business 
Computers (4) 

requisite: Sophomore standing. Study 

basic hardware and software com- 

ants of business computer systems, 

auding machine language, machine-ori- 


nted symbolic language programming. 


Applied Business and Economic 
Statistics II (3) 


‘equisites: Business 209 and Mathe- 
ies 240AB or equivalent. Statistical 
rence emphasizing application to busi- 
and economic decision-making; con- 
‘ and calculus of probability; sam- 
3; and sampling distributions; estima- 
and significance tests; regression and 
elation analysis; nonparametric meth- 
(Class meets five hours a week.) 


Quantitative Methods in Business 
and Economics (4) 


equisite: Business 309 or equivalent. 
duction to a variety of optimization 
iques used in business administra- 
» elements of quantatitive decision 
‘ty applied to business problems. An- 
€s with special application to inter- 
ost of capital investment. 


d symbolic language, and problem- 
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409 Advanced Applied Business and 
Economic Statistics (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 309. Additional 
techniques of inference statistics; theory 
and use of estimation and testing of hy- 
pothesis procedures for: variances, multi- 
variate regression and correlation analy- 
sis, analysis-of-variance, chi-square. Inno- 
vations in time series analysis. 


494 Electronic Systems and 
Equipment (4) 
Prerequisites: Business 294 and senior or 
graduate standing in Business or comple- 
tion of the Business core program. Recent 
developments in electronic computers and 
the application of these computers for 
accounting control. Types of computer 
systems, number systems, and basic pro- 
gramming concepts. 


495 Electronic Data Processing for 
Business (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 494. Problems of 
programming, scheduling and feedback of 
accounting data under an _ integrated 
electronic system. Programming typical 
clerical operations; role of operations 
research; case studies. 


496A Operations Research | (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 306 or consent of 
instructor. Evaluation and application of 
linear programming and operations analy- 
sis as a tool for management decision- 
making at the top executive level. 


496B Operations Research I! (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 496A. Emphasis 
on probability distribution, feedback the- 
ory, and simulation. Undergraduate sem- 
inar. 


497 Advanced Programming 
Systems (4) 
Prerequisite: Business 495. Understand- 
ing and use of advanced programming 
systems, emphasizing those applicable to 
business data processing. Consideration 
of compilers, generators, input-output con- 
trol systems, monitors, supervisory con- 
trol systems, and simulators. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Senior standing and con- 
sent of an instructor to act as sponsor; 
ability to assume responsibility for inde- 
pendent work and to prepare oral and 
written reports. Project to be selected in 
conference with sponsor before registra- 
tion ; progress meetings held regularly. 
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Graduate Courses 


500 level courses in Business are open 
only to classified graduate students. 400 
level courses may be applied to master’s 
degree program in Business only if the 
student achieves classified graduate status 
in the first quarter of post-graduate work. 


501 Administrative Practices and 
Human Relations (4) 


Prerequisite: Classified status—M.S. in 
Business Administration or MBA. Case 
studies of human relations problems con- 
fronting business administrators; con- 
cepts used to solve problems confronting 
individuals in leading people or particip- 
ating in group actions. 


502 Economic Analysis and Business 
Operations (4) 

Prerequisite: Classified status—M.S. in 
Business Administration or MBA. Tools, 
concepts, and factual data of the econo- 
mist in solving specific business problems ; 
ease method applications of principles, 
analytical tools, and sources of economic 
information to practical business situa- 
tions. 


503 Quantitative Approach to 
Managerial Decisions (4) 


Prerequisite: Classified status—M.S. in 
Business Administration or MBA. Use of 
quantitative information provided from 
accounting and statistical sources in ar- 
riving at solutions to complex business 
problems. 


510 Seminar in Business Teaching (3) 


Prerequisite: Teaching credential in 
Business Education or teaching experi- 
ence in Business Education. Problems of 
classroom teacher in Business Education 
subjects; students present teaching prob- 
lems they are facing, and through library 
research, projects, and class discussion, 
suggest possible solutions. Classified 
status required for M.A. degree credit. 


511 Administration and Supervision 
in Business Education (4) 


Prerequisite: Teaching credential in 
Business Education or teaching experi- 
ence in Business Education. Problems of 
administering a business education de- 
partment, working with the business com- 
munity, supervision, business internship 
programs, as well as other supervisory 
and administrative problems faced by 
members of class. Classified status re- 
quired for M.A. degree credit. 


512 Survey of Current Problems an 
Issues in Business Education (: 


Prerequisite: Education 500. Applicat 
of research techniques and results of ¢ 
pleted research in business educati 
areas of needed research in business ¢ 
cation; materials used in business ¢ 
cation ‘research. Classified status requ 
for M.A. degree credit. 


520 Seminar in Accounting Theory 


Prerequisite: Classified status—M.S. 
Business Administration or MBA. 
vanced accounting theory as applied 
modern business practice ; backgro 
and place of accounting in society — | 
the economy; current development in 
counting theory. 


521 Seminar in Accounting 
Analysis (3) 


Prerequisite: Classified status—M.S. 
Business Administration or MBA. 
vanced analytical concepts implicit 
contemporary accounting practice, — 
rent developments in accounting ft 
niques, specific applications to m 
aspects of financial statements. 


522 Advanced Income Tax Problem 
and Procedures (4) 


Prerequisite: Classified status—M. S. 
Business Administration or MBA; B 
ness 3821 and 421. Methodology. 
researching complex tax problems 
individuals, partnerships, corporati 
estates, and trusts; taxation of mult 
tional operations; tax planning; prac 
procedures before IRS and other 

and judicial authorities. 


523 Seminar in Public Accounting. 


Prerequisite: Classified status—M.S 
Business Administration or MBA. . 
torical development of profession, a 
function in relation to ethical and ] 
considerations, trends in new services 
clients, the CPA firm, multinational E 
tice, signposts of the future. 


530 Business Finance Seminar (3) 


Prerequisite: Classified status—M.S 
Business Administration or MBA. F 
ness corporation in the American 
omy, national patterns of sources | 
uses of business assets, interrelatio 
between business decisions and the’ 
tional economy, development of the 
of financial management. 


Financial Institutions Seminar (3) 


requisite: Classified status—M.S. in 
iness Administration or MBA. Role 
nancial institutions in United States; 
ncial management of the various types 
inancial institutions against a back- 
ind of national income, national poli- 
and flow of funds. 


Estate Planning Seminar (3) 


‘equisite: Classified status—-M.S. in 
iness Administration or MBA; course 
k at 400 level in finance. Advanced 
ramming for individual financial 
agement; consideration given to legal, 
ncial, and taxation problems, includ- 
insurance, investments, trusts, real 
te, wills, and related laws. 


Seminar in Marketing Manage- 
ment Controls (3) 


equisite: Classified status—M.S. in 
iness Administration or MBA. Mar- 
ng problems analyzed, using factors of 
rol from general business, industrial 
ronment, and market trends; tools 
| accounting, statistics, applied psy- 
ogy, finance, and economies used. 


Seminar in Marketing 
Problems (3) 


equisite: Classified status—M.S. in 
ness Administration or MBA. Anal- 
of influence on consumer, distribu- 
channels, brand and price policies, 
other problems relative to marketing 
nization and management. 


Seminar in International 
Marketing (3) 


equisite: Classified status—M.S. in 
ness Administration or MBA. Anal- 
of the decision-making functions for 
s$ engaged in international business 
sactions; exploration of exporting, 
rting, direct overseas investments, 
foreign licensing arrangements. 


Seminar in Planning (3) 


2quisite: Classified status—M.S. in 
ness Administration or MBA. Devel- 
mt of a business management phi- 
hy, emphasizing business plans and 
1ing, business objectives, ethical 
lards, business policy, and long-range 
aing. Case materials, searching anal- 
of company practices. 
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561 Seminar in Organizing (3) 


Prerequisite: Classified status—M.S. in 
Business Administration or MBA. Con- 
tinued development of a management phi- 
losophy, with emphasis upon process of 
organizing, allocation of responsibility 
and authority, formation and behavior of 
industrial work groups. Critical analysis 
through case materials. 


562 Seminar in Control (3) 


Prerequisite: Classified status—M.S. in 
Business Administration or MBA. Con- 
tinued development of a management phi- 
losophy with emphasis upon procedure 
analysis automation, operation research, 
control of operations, and morale. Case 
material, searching analysis of company 
operations. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisite: Advancement to candidacy 
and approval of School graduate studies 
committee. Student must enroll for this 
course in quarter in which he expects to 
complete course work and subsequent to 
the completion of the core courses. Par- 
tial fulfillment of requirements for mas- 
ter’s degree. Not required of students 
working toward an M.S. in Business Ad- 
ministration. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1) 


Investigation of an approved project 
leading to an oral and/or written re- 
port; project selected in conference with 
seminar professor, and arrangements made 
for regular meetings during quarter. 


599A Thesis (2) 


Prerequisites: Written approval of grad- 
uate adviser and completion of at least 
one of Business 501, 502, 508, or 512 and 
concurrent registration in at least one of 
the remaining two courses. Formal course 
in research methodology conducted at op- 
tion of individual departments. Prior to 
completion, the student will have: (1) 
completed a tentative outline of his thesis, 
(2) petitioned his graduate adviser for 
appointment of a thesis committee, and 
(3) submitted to thesis committee his 
tentative outline. 


599B Thesis (3) 

Prerequisites: Business 599A and written 
approval of chairman of thesis committee. 
Completion of thesis under direct super- 
vision of thesis committee. 
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Special Courses 


Courses in the 800 series are highly spe- 
cialized, designed primarily for graduate 
students. While these courses are not 
acceptable toward a degree or credential 
program at this College, they may be used 
for post-degree or professional advance- 
ment credit, including state credentialing 
requirements when applicable. 


These Business courses are offered in 
Summer Session and Hxtension only. 


810 Workshop in Development 
of Advanced Shorthand Skill 
for Teachers (3) 


Prerequisite: Gregg shorthand dictation 
speed 80 wpm minimum. Workshop de- 
signed to help shorthand teachers improve 
their own ability to take dictation and 
provide them with knowledge of how they 
may in turn help their students become 
more effective in taking and transcribing 
dictation. 


811 Workshop in Teaching Beginning 
Shorthand (2) 


Prerequisite: Knowledge of Gregg short- 
hand and teaching experience. Workshop 
for shorthand teachers, to improve tech- 
niques, procedures, and methods of teach- 
ing Gregg shorthand. Emphasis on ways 
of motivating high school and college stu- 
dents to complete their shorthand train- 
ing. 


812 New Developments in Business 
Machines (2) 


Prerequisite: None. Workshop for Busi- 
ness teachers interested in recent develop- 
ments in business machines, including 
data processing, duplicating, and commu- 
nication equipment. 


813 Workshop in Touch Shorthand (3) 


Prerequisite: None. Workshop to ac- 
quaint teachers with a machine shorthand 
system and to indicate how Touch Short- 
hand may be included in Business Edu- 
eation curriculum. 


814 Workshop for Secretarial 
Procedures Teachers (3) 


Prerequisites: Secretarial skills and 
teaching experience. Workshop stressing 


techniques of teaching secretarial pro 
ures, whether it be a streamlined cov 
of 25 hours on specialized level (MD" 
two-year college, adult evening) or 
semester or quarter in high school 
college. | 
815 Workshop in Occupational 

Curriculum Devetopment 

in Business Education (3) 


Prerequisite: Approval of Business E 
cation Department. Workshop to as 
business teachers develop and teach 
occupationally centered curriculum. Mi 
one course requirement in Designs 
Subjects Credential. Co-sponsored by - 
reau of Business Education, State 
California, and College’s Business E 
cation Department. 


816 Workshop in Techniques of 
Evaluating Pupil Occupational 
Performance as Related 
to Classroom Instruction (3) 


Prerequisite: Approval of Business E 
cation Department. Workshop to as 
busipess teachers to determine job sta 
ards and how to evaluate pupil perfo 
ance in terms of these standards. M¢ 
one course requirement in Designa 
Subjects Credential. Co-sponsored by ] 
reau of Business Edueation, State. 
California, and College’s Business HE 
cation Department. | 


817 Workshop for Typewriting 
Teachers (2) 


Prerequisites: Typewriting skill ¢ 
teaching experience or qualified to te 
typewriting. Designed for typewrit 
teachers to improve their teaching ef 
tiveness by introducing new techniq 
and materials developed through act 
research and experimentation. | 


818 Workshop for Transcription 
Teachers (3) 


Prerequisites: Open to teachers or th 
qualified to teach shorthand ; minimum 
40 wpm typing speed, 70 wpm shortha 
Designed for dictation and transcript 
teachers to learn techniques and deyi 
to motivate students to remain throl 
a “finishing course” in stenographie ski 
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‘onomics 


» Faculty 


fessors Leonard G. Mathy, Donald A. Moore, John C. Norby (Chair- 
n), Floyd R. Simpson, Gene B. Tipton. 


ociate Professors Yong Sam Cho, Ke Ting Hsia, Mildred B. Massey, 
liam B. Simpson. 


istant Professors Burley Bechdolt, Jr., Marvin Berhold, George Jensen, 
1 K. Kim, Arthur J. Kirsch, Morton Schnabel, Gerald F. Sorrensen, 
ma M. Thompson, John A. Tomaske, Jerome Sokol Wasserman, Robert 
ald Wheeler. 


» Undergraduate Program 


» Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics prepares students 
yualify for positions in business and government. Specific areas in- 
le finance, labor, transportation, international trade, banking, and 
ulatory agencies. A major in Economics also provides foundations 

teaching at the collegiate and high school levels and for entrance 
» a graduate school or a law school. 


yirements for the Major 310 Economics of the Business Firm 
tal of 64 units of lower and upper 949 ses omic aes) 
ion courses in Economics and re- 410 Microeconomics II (4) 
| subjects is required for the Eco- 411 Microeconomics II (4) 


ics major. In Business: 


309 Applied Business/Economic 
Statistics II (3) 


Elective Courses (16 units): 


Courses in Economics, Business Adminis- 
tration, Social Science, and Mathematics, 
selected in consultation with an adviser; 
only Business courses accepted are 303, 
343, 391, 409, 472, 494, and 495. 


ar Division 
vired Courses (21 units): 
‘conomics: 


. Principles of Economics I (4) 
> Principles of Economics II (4) 


‘athematics: 


B Introductory Mathematical 
Analysis for Business I, II (4-2) 


usiness Z 


Survey of Accounting Theory (4) 
_ Applied Business and Economic 
Statistics I (3) 


er Division 
ired Courses (27 units): 
conomics: 


Money, Banking, and the Economy 
(4) 


' Microeconomics I (4) 


The Graduate Program 


Requirements for Admission 


In addition to the College requirements 
for admission to graduate study in an 
unclassified or probationary status, the 
following are prerequisite to admission 
to the master’s degree program as a 
classified student: 

(1) completion of prerequisite courses, 
generally equivalent to an undergraduate 
major, 
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(2) completion of the Graduate Record 
Examination with a satisfactory com- 
bined score, 

(3) a 2.75 or above upper division grade 
point average, or completion of 16 units 
of approved upper division work with 
an average grade of B or more, 

(4) filing of a program, including elec- 
tive courses, with the School of Busi- 
ness and Economics. 


If probationary courses are required, they 
must be so designated in advance. They 
may include upper division prerequisite 
courses, but they may not include more 
than four units of the degree program. 
Enrollment in graduate (500-level) 
courses is not permitted prior to having 
achieved classified status. 


Requirements for the Degree 


Course Requirements (28 units): 

In Economics: 

497 Economic Research (4) 

510 Seminar in Advanced Microeco- 
nomic Theory I (3) 

511 Seminar in Advanced Microeconomic 
Theory II (3) 

520A Seminar in National Income and 
Employment Theory (3) 

520B Seminar in Monetary Theory and 
Policy (3) 

598 Graduate Directed Study (4) 

599AB Graduate Thesis (5) 

In Business: 

409 Advanced Applied Business and 
Economic Statistics (4) 

Electives (16 units): 

400 and 500 level courses selected with 

approval of an adviser. At least 8 units 

must be selected at 500 level. 

Comprehensive Examination: 


Enrollment in Economics 596 required in 
quarter in which examination is to be 
taken. 


The Credentials Program 


Major for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


The professional education requirements 
for the teaching credentials programs are 


described in full in the School of Ed: 
tion section of the catalog. Elemen 
or secondary teaching credential ca 
dates planning to major or minor 
Economics must consult a departme 
adviser. Majors should pursue the B: 
elor of Arts degree in Economics 
gram described above. 


Minor for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


Thirty-two units in Economics and 
units in Mathematics are required. 


Lower Division 

Required Courses (14 units): 

In Economics: 

201A Principles of Economics I (4) 
201B Principles of Economics II (4) 
In Mathematics: 


240AB Introductory Mathematical 
Analysis of Business I, II (4 


Upper Division 


Required in Economics (8 units): 


303 Money, Banking, and the Econ 
(4) 

310 Economics of the Business Firm 
(4) 


Additional Economics Courses (16 uni 


Selected in consultation with a dep 
mental adviser, with recommendation t 
choices be made from following econ 
ics courses: 


302 Labor Economics (4) 

390 Current Economic Problems (4 

406 Principles of International 
EKeonomics (4) 

412 Development of Economic 
Thought (4) 

433 Public Finance (4) 

460 Economic Growth of Underdevelo 
Areas (4) 

471 American Economie History (4 

472 Economic History of Europe (4 
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ourses of Instruction in Economics 


0 Economics for the Citizen (4) 


ot to be taken by Economics and Busi- 
ss Administration majors. Economic or- 
nization of societies, emphasizing forms 
d functions of socio-economic units; 
usehold, business enterprises, and gov- 
nment. Concentration is on unit inter- 
pendence, levels of economic activity 
d resource allocation. 


1A Principles of Economics |! (4) 


troduction to concepts and tools of eco- 
mic analysis; aggregate economics, em- 
asizing national income, money and 
nking, and role of the government. 


1B Principles of Economies II (4) 


troduction to concepts and tools of eco- 
mic analysis, with emphasis on price 
d distribution theory; international 
ide. 


) Economics for Engineers (4) 


sie economic concepts, relationships be- 
een economic and engineering problems, 
e of interest and capital in cost mini- 
zation, analysis of financial statements, 
ginal and alternative investments, cap- 
1 depreciation and replacement prob- 


| Economics for the Social 


| Sciences (6) 
erequisite: Upper division standing. 
‘ture and meaning of fundamentals of 
momic analysis and their application 
operation of the American economy. 
ecial attention given to interrelation- 
and integration of economics and 
er social sciences. Credit not given 
( both Heonomies 301 and Economics 
A or B. 


} Labor Economies (4) 


‘requisite: Economics 201AB. Use of 
for resources in the economic system; 
iployment, wage rates, development of 
ions and collective bargaining; labor 
cislation. 


Money, Banking, and the 

| Economy (4) 

‘requisite : Economics 201A or 301. 
‘Cure and flow of money and credit; in- 
lee on prices, production, and employ- 
fit. Commercial and Federal Reserve 
ping systems and the level of national 
ome. 


| 


304 Macroeconomics | (4) 


Prerequisites: Business 202, Mathematics 
240AB, Economics 303. Theories of the 
demand for and supply of money, rela- 
tionship of demand for money to the op- 
eration of the economy as a whole. 


310 Economics of the Business 

Firm (4) 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 240AB and 
Economics 201AB or 301. Operation of a 
price system in a free-enterprise econ- 
omy; special emphasis on economic fac- 
tors governing and influencing manage- 
rial decisions. 


312 Microeconomics | (4) 


Prerequisite: Economics 310. Detailed 
consideration of production theory, distri- 
bution theory, theory of consumer de- 
mand, theory of operation of a business 
firm; methodology in microeconomics. 


390 Current Economic Problems (4) 


Prerequisite: Economics 201A or 801. 
Analysis of significant problems of the 
day; the role of government, incentives, 
groups with large market power, infla- 
tion, national debt, maintaining aggregate 
demand, poverty, balance of payments, 
and economic growth. 


400 Economics of an Enterprise 
System (4) 

Prerequisites: Economics 201AB or 301. 
Economics 413 or Mathematics 202 and 
442. Scope and method of economic analy- 
sis and resource allocation, with emphasis 
on decisions affecting prices and output 
of firms; linear and quadratic demand 
and cost functions. 


405 Economics of Public Utilities (4) 


Prerequisite: Economics 201AB; Eco- 
nomics 310 recommended. Legal and eco- 
npmic basis for governmental regulation 
of prices and quality of product of pri- 
vately owned businesses, with emphasis 
on such industries as electricity, gas, 
telephone, and urban transportation. 


406 Principles of International 
Economies (4) 


Prerequisite: Economics 201AB or 301. 
Economic bases and mechanisms of inter- 
national commercial relations; govern- 
ment policies on tariffs, exchange con- 
trols, subsidies. 
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410 Microeconomics II (4) 


Prerequisite: Economics 312, or permis- 
sion of instructor. Advanced topics in 
consumer theory, theory of the firm, and 
distribution theory. 


411 Macroeconomics II (4) 


Prerequisite: Economics 304. Analysis 
and measurement of national income and 
level of employment. 


412 Development of Economic 
Thought (4) 

Prerequisite: Economics 201AB or 301. 

Evolution of ideas which man has devel- 

oped over the years to analyze and deal 

with economic problems. 


413 Mathematical Economics (4) 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 240AB, and 
either Economics 201B, 300 or 301. Math- 
ematical methods for solution of maximi- 
zation and minimization problems, differ- 
ential, linear and _ calculus-of-variation 
methods. Mathematical treatment of mi- 
croeconomic and macroeconomic problems 
in current literature. 


414 Econometrics (4) 


Prerequisites: Economics 310 and Busi- 
ness 309, or consent of instructor. Math- 
ematical formulation of economic models, 
empirical estimation methods, testing and 
verification; emphasis on applications to 
economic and business research, with rel- 
evance to forecasting and policy making. 


419 Sampling Theory and Techniques 
in Research (4) 


Prerequisite: Business 409 or equivalent, 
or consent of instructor. Techniques for 
conducting quantitative research in busi- 
ness, economics and related fields through 
sampling; theory of sampling designs and 
methodology in framework of complete 
process for conducting a study. 


420 Labor Legislation (4) 


Prerequisite: Economics 302. Develop- 
ment of common law decisions in the 
labor field; federal and state, social se- 
curity, protective and labor relations legis- 
lation and their administration. 


430 Federal Reserve Policies and the 
Money Markets (4) 


Prerequisite: Economics 804. Monetary 
and banking institutions in the United 
States, their operation and character- 
istics, and their roles in the monetary 
mechanism. 


433 Public Finance (4) 


Prerequisite: Economics 201AB or 80 
Economics 303 recommended. Governme 
expenditures and revenues, effects _ 
society; determination of governme 
activities, budget systems, principles 
taxation, analysis of types of taxes, int 
governmental fiscal relations, fiscal pol 
and debt management. 


435 Economic Fluctuations (4) 


Prerequisite: Economics 303; Econom 
411 recommended. Analysis of variatic 
in business activity, survey of varic 
theories advanced to account for th 
variations; analysis of proposals for 
ducing fluctuations. Credit may not be 
cured for both Economics 435 and Bu 
ness 481. 


440 Urban and Regional Economics ( 


Location and spatial organization of e 
nomic activity. Regional economic groyv 
and decline. Urban economic growth, | 
come analysis, income distribution, e 
nomic stability, and economic aspects 
selected urban economic problems. 


460 Economic Growth of 
Underdeveloped Areas (4) 


Prerequisite: Economics 201AB or 3 
Problems of development in economica 
poor countries; forces which give rise 
long-run growing power in an under 
veloped economy. Economic analysis, h 
tory, and case studies utilized. 


471 American Economic History (4) 


Prerequisite: Economics 201A or 3 
Historical study of American econo 
development, industrialization, natioi 


legislation in industry and commer 


Same as History 476. ; 


472 Economic History of Europe (4 


Offered by the History Department. } 
amination of economic development 
modern Europe; special attention to 
dustrial revolution. Same as History 4 


480 Comparative Economic 
Systems (4) 

Prerequisite: Economics 201AB or 36 
Economics 310 strongly recommend 
Problems with which all economic § 
tems must deal; comparative study of ¢ 
ferent systems man has proposed, or 
now in operation, to deal with econor 
problems. 


5 Industrial Organization and 
Public Policy (4) 


erequisite: Economics 201AB or 301. 
ganization and structure of industries 
d their markets; competitive behavior, 
ce policy, and market performance; 
blic policy to maintain competition; 
blic policy contrary to the maintenance 
competition. 


7 Economic Research (4) 


erequisite: Business 409. Meaning of 
momic research, various research meth- 
; that can be and are used, and difficul- 
$s encountered in defining a research 
yblem and locating research materials. 
reral papers required. 


) Independent Study (1-4) 


erequisites: Economics major, senior 
nding, and consent of an instructor to 
as sponsor; ability to assume respon- 
lity for independent work and to pre- 
‘e oral and written reports. Project to 
selected in conference with sponsor 
ore registration; progress meetings 
d regularly. 


‘aduate Courses 


| Seminar in Advanced Micro- 
economic Theory | (3) 


requisite: Economics 410 or equiva- 
t. Scope and method of economic anal- 
s, rule of the market in resource allo- 
ion, influences on economic welfare, 
duction system and decisions affecting 
duction and prices. 


Seminar in Advanced Micro- 
' economic Theory II (3) 


requisite: Economics 510 or the equiv- 
at. Scope and method of economic 
lysis; emphasis on rule of the market 
resource allocation, influences on eco- 
aie welfare, distribution of income, the 
struction of a general equilibrium 
tem. 


A Seminar in National Income and 
Employment Theory (3) 


requisite: Economics 411. Seminar in 
regate income and employment theory ; 
lysis of national income measurement 
concepts, macroeconomic theory, fiscal 
‘cy. 


B Seminar in Monetary Theory 
and Policy (3) 


Tequisite: Economics 520A. Seminar 
\aggregate income and employment 
Wy; monetary theory, role of money 
adacroeconomic theory, monetary policy. 
| 
. 


; 
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560 Seminar in Economic Growth in 
Underdeveloped Areas (3) 


Prerequisite: Economics 460. Alternative 
theories of growth, doctrines of factor en- 
dowments, population, investment criteria, 
foreign trade, financial policy and plan- 
ning, and effects on growth. Special topics 
and area studies for individual needs. 


561 Seminar in International 
Economics (3) 


Prerequisite: Economics 406 or equiva- 
lent. Advanced study and analysis of the- 
ories concerning economics of interna- 
tional exchange of goods, services, capi- 
tal and government transfers; discussion 
of international institutions regulating 
trade and payments among nations. 


571 Seminar in the Economic History 
of the United States (3) 


Prerequisite: Economics 471. Economic 
factors in Revolutionary War, national 
debt, tariff debates, Civil War, develop- 
ment of banking, frontier movements, im- 
migration, modifications of laissez-faire 
capitalism, trusts and anti-trusts, Great 
Depression and full employment. 


590 Seminar in Economic Issues and 
Policies (3) 
Prerequisites: Economics 201AB and 
either Economics 303 or 390, or equiy- 
alent. Priorities, goals, and economic 
issues; laissez-faire capitalism versus 
“‘welfare-state” capitalism or the consery- 
ative-liberal argument, responsibility of 
groups with large market power, current 
economic issues. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisite: Advancement to candidacy 
and approval of departmental graduate 
studies committee. Student must enroll 
for this course in quarter in which he ex- 
pects to complete course work. Partial 
fulfillment of requirements for master’s 
degree. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1) 


Investigation of an approved project 
leading to an oral and/or written report: 
project selected in conference with semi- 
nar professor before registration, and ar- 
rangements made for regular meeting 
during quarter. Must be taken for 4 units 
of credit. 


599AB Thesis or Project (2-3) 


Prerequisite: Consent of graduate ad- 
viser. An independent paper developed 
under direction of a graduate thesis com- 
mittee. 
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Other School Offices 


Adult Education 

Randolph G. Service, Coordinator NH C-2058 
Associated Clinics 

John Jones, Director NH B-121 
Audiovisual Center 

Adam Diehl, Director NH D-149 
Elementary Student Teaching 

Earl W. Denny, Coordinator NH C-2097A 
Foundations 

Arthur A. Attwell, Coordinator NH C-2085 


Junior College Education 
Robert J. Forbes, Coordinator NH A-2033 


Secondary Student Teaching 
Harry K. Thrasher, Coordinator NH C-2057 
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ducation 


ae School of Education offers programs leading to certification for 
ecified fields of professional employment in the California public 
hools and work leading to the advanced degrees of Master of Arts in 
ducation, Master of Science in Counseling, and Master of Arts in 
yeech Pathology and Audiology, offered jointly with the Department 
Speech. 


dmission to Degree or Credential Programs 


imission to the College does not automatically admit a student to 
edential or degree curricula. In general, a formal application for 
mission to a degree or credential program must be filed with the 
propriate department. Excepted are the Standard Teaching Creden- 
1 programs, for which admission procedures are described on page 89. 


‘edentials Offered 


lifornia State College at Los Angeles is accredited by the National 
uneil for Accreditation of Teacher Education and the California 
ate Board of Education to recommend qualified students for the 
lowing credentials : 


andard Teaching Credential 


‘is eredential provides specializations in Elementary Teaching, Sec- 
dary Teaching, and Junior College Teaching. It may include, in 
u of a minor, specialized preparation to serve as teacher of the deaf 
d severely hard of hearing, mentally retarded, orthopedically handi- 
pped including the cerebral palsied, speech and hearing handicapped, 
d the visually handicapped. 


andard Designated Services Credential 


Specialization in Pupil Personnel Services is offered by the College 
* the designated services of child welfare and attendance, psychom- 
y and psychology, and pupil counseling, including rehabilitation 
inseling. 


indard Supervision Credential 


e College offers accredited programs for the credential authoriza- 
ns for the elementary school principalship, secondary school princi- 
iship, elementary school supervision, secondary school supervision, 
lor college supervision, supervision of library services, and super- 
ion of pupil personnel services. 
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Graduate Degrees Offered 


The School of Education offers graduate programs leading to the 
vanced degrees of Master of Arts in Education, Master cf Science 
Counseling, Master of Arts in Speech Pathology and Audiology, a 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree in Special Education. 


Master of Arts Degree 


The Master of Arts degree in Education provides for election among f 
options, as follows: 


(1) Elementary Teaching 

(2) Secondary Teaching 

(3) School Administration and Supervision 

(4) Special Education, with specialization in the areas of the deaf a 
hard of hearing, educationally handicapped, mentally retard 
orthopedically handicapped, or visually handicapped 

(5) Area of Special Interest 


The Master of Arts degree in Speech Pathology and Audiology, offer 
jointly by the Department of Special Education and the Department. 
Speech, provides for areas of concentration in Speech Pathology : 
Audiology. 


Master of Science Degree 


The Master of Science degree in Counseling provides the followi 
options : 


(1) School Counseling 
(2) Junior College Counseling 
(3) School Psychology 
(4) Rehabilitation Counseling 
1 


Doctor of Philosophy Degree 


The Doctor of Philosophy degree in Special Education is the fi 
doctoral program offered by the College. It is being granted jointly w. 
the University of California at Los Angeles, beginning with 1968 | 


Master of Arts Degree: Option in Area of Special Intere: 


The Area of Special Interest option is designed for students w. 
special needs not covered by other options in the Master of Arts de 
in Education. It permits maximum flexibility and the opportunity. 
structure course work in a concentrated area around the candidat 
thesis or project. Illustrative areas of special interest include readi 
urban education, educational media, educational pyschology. Furt 
details are available in the office of the School of Education. 


ssion to the Program 


dition to the general college re- 
nents for admission to graduate 
the student must have had two 
teaching experience or 33 units of 
ved upper division Education and 
1 courses. He must also meet pro- 
y standards as established by the 
l, and receive the approval of the 
of the School of Education. 


rements for the Degree 


five units of course work, includ- 
thesis or project, structured about 
udent’s area of special interest are 
ed for this Master of Arts degree 
. The pattern of required and elec- 
ourses follows. 
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Required Courses in Education (7 units): 
500 Evaluation of Educational Research 
(4), or 

Methods of Research in Education 
(4) 

Graduate Research (3) 


Electives in Education (12-25 units): 


Courses selected with approval of adviser 
to meet special needs of student. Courses 
used to satisfy requirements for teaching 
credentials may not be used to satisfy 
this requirement. 


Electives Outside Hducation 
(9-22 units): 


Courses selected with approval of adviser. 
Graduate Thesis or Project (4 units): 
Enrollment in Education 599 is required. 


dard Teaching Credential Programs 


entire College staff shares the responsibility for teacher prepara- 
A student working toward a credential is advised by his major 
department, by one or more minor field departments if required, 
yy the Department of Elementary or Secondary Education. College 
umendation for a teaching credential is contingent upon satisfac- 
of all requirements specified in each area. Advisement regarding 
al fulfillment credentials may be obtained from the Departments 
ementary and Secondary Education. 


ission to Credential 
rams 


ment in Education 300 constitutes 
ation for admission to the Standard 
ing Credential programs. An appli- 
10uld enroll in Education 300 dur- 
e last quarter of his sophomore 
r during his first quarter at Cali- 
‘State College at Los Angeles if 
ig after his sophomore year. A 
t enrolled in Education 300 must 
= a credential evaluation from the 
2 if he intends to secure a college 
nended credential. This evaluation, 
with the programs specified by the 
fod minor departments, should be 
ed without deviation to be assured 
sting credential requirements. 


‘ion 300 students are examined and 
atisfy the requirements in each of 


the following areas before a directed 
teaching assignment is permitted: writing 
proficiency, speech, arithmetic funda- 
mentals, health including chest x-ray, and 
college aptitude. Education 300 is pre- 
requisite or corequisite with Education 
410, 411, 412AB, and 493 as well as 
directed teaching. 


An approved college entrance examina- 
tion taken no more than three years 
prior to enrollment in Education 300 will 
meet the college aptitude requirement. 
Entering graduate students seeking a Sec- 
ondary Teaching specialization must take 
the aptitude portion of the Graduate 
Record Examination. 


Directed Teaching 


Directed teaching is one of the most 
important aspects of teacher education at 
the College and is the culmination of the 
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teacher preparation program. A student 
is not automatically admitted to directed 
teaching by completion of course work 
alone. To be assigned to directed teach- 
ing the candidate must meet the follow- 
ing requirements: 
(1) File an application for directed 
teaching in the quarter preceding that 
of the actual assignment, meeting ap- 
propriate deadline dates set by the De- 
partments of Elementary, Secondary, 
and Special Education. 


(2) Register as a matriculated student 
for the quarter in which the directed 
teaching assignment is made. 


(3) Have a satisfactory record on the 
health examination. Each student must 
be examined at the College health cen- 
ter or by his personal physician. 


(4) Earn a grade of C or better in 
all education courses. Any education 
course with a grade below C must be 
repeated or an approved substitute 
course taken. 

(5) Complete Education 300—including 
satisfactory scores on the writing pro- 
ficiency test, the speech test, the arith- 
metic fundamentals examination, and 
the college aptitude test. 

(6) Complete a minimum of 18 units 
of work at California State College at 
Los Angeles. 

(7) Complete the course prerequisites 
for Education 440AB, Education 542- 
AB, or Education 446 as listed in the 
course descriptions. 


(8) For candidates to elementary di- 
rected teaching, show proficiency in 


art, music and physical education | 
by examination or completion ¢ 
propriate courses. | 
(9) For secondary directed tea 
candidates, hold a bachelor’s d 
and be approved by the departm: 
each subject to which they w 
assigned to directed teaching. A 
lege recommended credential w 
granted only if approved by all 
and minor subject area departmer 


(10) For students completing ar 
of specialization in special educ 
be approved by the Departme 
Special Education. Concurrent a 
ments in the student’s major or | 
field and in special education m 
arranged. 
(11) Demonstrate suitable aptitud 
fitness for teaching and for adjus 
to public school conditions. Thi 
tor may be determined by test, 
view, and other studies. 
(12) Show evidence of personalit 
character traits in keeping wit 
standards of the profession. St 
attention shall be directed to ph 
appearance, poise, dress, vitality, 
attitude, cooperativeness, temper 
and integrity. 
If a student meets all the criteria 
above, he will be approved for dij 
teaching. Because of the amount of 
and work required of students in di: 
teaching, they are encouraged to r 
the number of units in their pr 
and to curtail out-of-school work 


| 
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mentary Education 


Faculty 


essors Mary A. Bany, Rexford W. Bolling (Chairman), Dan Cappa, 

Hearnton Cook, Persis N. Cowan, Lyle Hanna, Lois V. Johnson, 
rick G. Langston, Eugenia C. Loder, Dorothy R. Peckham, Helen 
ywell, Iris Marie Timson. 


ciate Professors Doris C. Ching, Earl W. Denny, Jewell Garner, 
me A. Hutto, John O. Jones, Lamar Price, Edythe Rodriguez, Dora 
fiskey, Donald 8. Seckinger, Helen B. Truher, Wanna M. Zinsmaster. 


tant Professors Angeline A. Adams, Constance E. Amsden, Dor- 
Collett, Stephanie Edwards, Daniel J. Gomez, Gloria §. Graham, 
nnis Heim, Rita B. Johnson, Aaron Kriegel, June D. Oxstein, Anne 
‘almer, Minta J. Palmer, Katherine Sistrom, Bernice Beaumont 
h, Elfieda J. Tate, Eleanore C. Wilson. 


entary Teaching Credential 


Standard Teaching Credential with Specialization in Elementary 
hing authorizes the holder to teach kindergarten and grades one 


igh nine. 


irements for Credential 
didates must complete the follow- 
-quirements: 

our years of college work and pos- 
1 of a baccalaureate degree. 

. fifth year of college work with 
imum of 45 quarter units at the 
division or graduate level. 
xty-eight quarter hours of course 
from five of the following areas: 
anities (English, Speech, Philoso- 
including one year of English and 
nstrated competence in composi- 


| Science (Anthropology, Eco- 
cs, Geography, Government, His- 
Psychology, Sociology) 

tal Sciences (biological and phys- 
ciences) 

ematics which requires as a pre- 
site a knowledge of high school 
fa and geometry 

Arts (Art, Music, Drama) 

zn Language 


No more than 9 quarter hours of course 
work in the major or minor apply to- 
ward the fulfillment of this requirement. 
Students should seek advisement con- 
cerning the above pattern, as the Col- 
lege’s General Education program will 
not necessarily meet this requirement. 


(4) Mathematics 120 Mathematics for 
Elementary Teachers, or equivalent. 


(5) An academic major, or a nonaca- 
demic major and an academic minor. 
The student should consult the appro- 
priate departments for major and minor 
course requirements. For purposes of 
the Standard Teaching Credential, the 
following degree majors are considered 
academic: Art, American Studies, An- 
thropology, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 
Drama, Economics, English, French, Ge- 
ography, Geology, German, Govern- 
ment, History, Mathematics, Microbiol- 
ogy, Music, Physics, Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, Social Science, Sociology, 
Spanish, Speech, and Zoology. 
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of professional 
student 


(6) Thirty-four units 
education courses, including 
teaching, as follows: 


Professional Education Requirements 


800 Admission to Credential 
Programs (0) 

400 Historical and Philosophical 
Foundations of Education (4) or 

401 Sociological Foundations of 


Education (4) 

410AB The Psychological Foundations 
of Education (3-3) 

412AB Curriculum Instructional Pro- 
cedures, and Materials in the Ele- 
mentary School (6-6) 

440AB Directed Teathing in the Ele- 
mentary School (6-6) 

The requirements in Music, Art, Physical 

Education should be taken prior to or 

concurrently with Education 440AB. 


The Graduate Program 


Master’s degrees related to elementary 
school teaching include the Master of 
Arts degree in Education with Options 
in Elementary Teaching and Area of 
Special Interest. 


Master of Arts Degree: 
Option in Elementary Teaching 


The objectives of the Master of Arts 
degree in Elementary Teaching are to 
improve the candidate’s competence in 
elementary teaching and to develop the 
candidate’s ability for continued self- 
directed study in the field of elementary 
teaching. 


Admission to the Program 


In addition to the general college re- 
quirements for admission to graduate 
study, the student must have a California 
Partial Fulfillment Credential, or a gen- 


eral elementary or kindergarten-prir 
credential issued by any state. One 
of successful elementary school teac 
experience is recommended prior to 
ginning course work in this progran 


Requirements for the Degree 


Forty-five units of course work ai 
comprehensive examination are requ 
Students who plan to register in mas 
degree courses should consult an ad 
prior to registration. 


Required Courses in Education | 
(13 units): ; 


500 Evaluation of Educational | 
Research (4) 

531 Seminar in Elementary 
Education (4) | 

560 Principles and Practices of 


Curriculum Development (5) 
Select One of Following (4 units): 


507AB History of Education (2-2 
508 Philosophy of Education (4) 
525 Educational Sociology (4) 


Select Three of Following (9 unit: 


511 Research in Elementary Schoc 
Mathematics (3) 

512 Research in Elementary Social 
Studies (3) | 

513 Research in Elementary Schoc 
Reading (3) 

514 Research in Hlementary Schor 
Language Arts (3) 

515 Research in Hlementary Schor 


Science (3) 
Select One of Following (4 uniten 
510 Advanced Educational | 
Psychology (4) 
Advanced Study in Child 
Development (4) 


530 
: 
Elective Courses (15 units): 


Courses must be selected with app 
of an adviser. 


Comprehensive Hxamination (0 unit 
Enrollment, in Education 596 requir 
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conéary Education 


Faculty 


fessors Georgia Sachs Adams, Adam E. Diehl, Robert J. Forbes, 
es L. Gilmore, Robert O. Hahn, Burton Henry, Dale L. Knapp, L. 
ers Liddle, Edward J. Neale, Leslie W. Nelson, Rudolph Sando, Del- 
G. Schubert, Carol J. Smallenburg, Eugene H. Stivers, Marian BH. 
staff, Edwin Wandt. 


ciate Professors Morris Better, Marjorie J. D. Brown, Donald S. 
op, Jeanne A. McLeod (Chairman), Jesse L. Ott, Gertrude A. Robin- 
Randolph G. Service, Carleton B. Shay. 


stant Professors John M. Austin, Norman D. Berke, Charles N. Butt, 
ster E. Cotton, Wymond W. Eckhardt, Dorothea Fry, Colleen B. 
ison, Noel Lawrence, James O. Lewis, Charles F. Leyba, Albert Allen 
Iquist, Helen Isabel Nicklin, Rolando A. Santos, Patricia Simun, 
ald J. Sparks, Harry Kay Thrasher. 


ructors Kathleen McGlone, Robert D. Pellant, Edna Richardson. 


ondary Teaching Credential 


Standard Teaching Credential with Specialization in Secondary 
ching is earned through a five year program requiring at least 45 
s beyond the bachelor’s degree. It authorizes the holder to teach in 
les 7 to 12, inclusive, any course in which he has completed a major 
‘inor. 
se considering work towards the secondary credential are urged to 
in advisement early from appropriate faculty in their major and 
or subject fields and the Secondary Education Department. Creden- 
regulations related to teaching majors and minors are complicated 
subject to change. Special advisement materials outlining current 
irements are available in the Secondary Education Department. 


virements for Credential and demonstrated competence in 
p ; composition 

idates for the credential must com- Social Science (Anthropology, Eco- 
the following requirements: nomics, Geography, Government, 


History, Psychology, Sociology) 
Natural Science (biological and 
physical sciences) 

Mathematics 

Fine Arts (Art, Music, Drama) 

) Sixty-eight. hours of course work Foreign Language 

m four of the following areas: 


| A bachelor’s degree from an ac- 
‘dited college or university with an 
srall grade point average of at least 
5. 


No more than 9 quarter hours of 
dumanities (English, Speech, Philos- course work in the major or minor 
phy) including one year of English shall apply toward the fulfillment of 
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this requirement. Students should seek 
advisement concerning the above pat- 
tern, as the College General Education 
pattern will not necessarily meet this 
requirement. 


(3) The United States Constitution re- 
quirement, either through course or 
examination. 


(4) A minimum of 45 units of upper 
division and graduate courses (300, 400, 
or 500 level) after receipt of the bach- 
elor’s degree. This will include 9 units 
of 400 or 500 level courses in the major 
or minor, unless the major field is 
interdepartmental (American Studies, 
language arts, physical science, and 
social science). 


(5) A teaching major or minor in ac- 
cordance with current state require- 
ments. Advisement as to appropriate 
combinations may be obtained from 
the Secondary Education office. 


(6) A teaching major or minor in at 
least one of the following: Art, Bio- 
logical Science, Business Education, 
Chemistry, Drama, Driver Education, 
English, French, Geography, German, 
Government, Health and Safety, His- 
tory, Home, Economics, Industrial Arts, 
Journalism, *Mathematics, Music, Phys- 
ics, Physical Education, Social Science 
with a concentration in Economics, 
Geography, Government, or History; 
Spanish, Special Education, or Speech. 
(7) Thirty units of course work in 
professional education, including stu- 
dent teaching, as follows: 


Junior College Teaching | 
Credential 


Requirements for the Standard Teac) 
Credential with Specialization in Ju 
College Teaching include a master’ 
doctor’s degree in a subject matter 
and a teaching major and minor. 
though work in professional educatic 
not required, an elective and highly 
lective program of course work 
directed teaching is offered by the | 
lege. Details of the program and | 
cedures for application may be sec) 
from the Coordinator, Junior Col 
Education. 


The Graduate Program 


Master’s degrees related to secon 
school teaching include the Master of . 
Degree in Education. Options in Sec 
ary Teaching and in Area of Special 
terest, and the master’s degree in sult 
fields taught in secondary schools, 

History, English, Government. 


The Master of Arts Degree: — 
Option in Secondary Teachin 


The Master of Arts Degree i in Educa 
Secondary Teaching, is designed to 
vide a comprehensive background in 
basic fields affecting the candidate’s c 
petency in secondary teaching. The 
tention and application of such kni 
edge in education is tested by a serie 
examinations in four fields: (1) His 
and Philosophy of Education; (2) . 
chology of Education; (3) Sociolog, 


Professional Education Requirements 


300 Admission to Credential 
Programs (0) 

400 Historical and Philosophical Foun- 
dations of Education (4) or 

401 Sociological Foundations of 
Education (4) 

410AB The Psychological Foundations 
of Education (3-3) 

411 Curriculum, Procedures, and Evalu- 
ation in Secondary Schools (6) 

491A Instructional Materials 
Preparation Laboratory (1) 

493 Special Instructional Methods in 
Secondary School Subjects (3) 

542AB Directed Teaching in the 
Secondary School (5-5) 


Education; and (4) Secondary Curt 
lum and Methods. The degree carries 
additional professional requirement | 
the candidate must have obtained 
Standard California Teaching Crede: 
or the equivalent. Graduate stud 
seeking this degree must request ad‘ 
ment from the Department of Secon 
Education during their first quarter. | 


Admission to the Program 


In addition to the general college. 
quirements for admission to grad 
study, the student must have a Stan 
California Teaching Credential, or eq 
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and one year of successful teaching Select Two Courses from Following in 
the Ourriculum and Methods Area (7-9 


‘jence. 
units): 
irements for the Degree 437 Education and Intergroup Relations 
; (4) 
-five units of course work and a 439 Instructional Technology and Pro- 
yrehensive examination are required. grammed Instruction (4) 

: 473 Developmental Reading in th - 
ired Course in Education (4 units): Sadar seNetiool (3) i ten it 
Seminar in Secondary Education 560 Principles and Practices of Curric- 
Course is taken in final units of the ulum Development (5) 
student’s program. 590 Advanced Audio-Visual Techniques 

(3) 


t One of Following (4 units): 


Evaluation of Educational Research lective Courses (16-18 units): 


(4) Graduate (400-500 level) courses chosen 
Methods of Research in Education with the approval of the adviser. 
(4) The following courses for the Stand- 
ard California Teaching Credential 
t Three Courses from Following in will not be accepted as part of the 
oundations Area (12 units): master’s degree program: Education 
B History of Education (2-2) 400, 401, 410AB, 411, 491, 493, 
Philosophy of Education (4) 542AB, or their equivalents. 
Advanced Educational Psychology J nral.. : 
(4) Comprehensive Examination (0 units): 
‘Educational Sociology (4) Enrollment in Education 596 required. 


hool Administration and Supervision 


Faculty 

fessors Bugene Benedetti, Harold J. Bienvenu, A. Leroy Bishop, 
old D. Hall (Chairman), Rita M. Hanson, Ralph Ernest Kloepper, 
1 O. Niederhauser, Selmer Ostlie, Gerald Prindiville. 


reiate Professor Gerald R. Rasmussen. 


ndard Supervision Credential 


ulations, policies and procedures regarding the credential, too de- 
d for inclusion in this catalog, are described in separately prepared 
ets available from the office of the Department of School Adminis- 
ion and Supervision. 


ission to the Program and inventories required by the depart- 
ddition to the general college re- ment 

ments for admission to graduate (3) Meeting admission standards de- 
7, acceptance into the program 1n- veloped by the department. 


2s the following: 

) Completion of departmental appli- 
sion forms and assignment of perma- 
at adviser. (5) A program of study approved by 
) Completion of personal, psycho- the permanent adviser and department 
sical and professional examinations chairman. 


(4) Counseling interviews with depart- 
ment chairman and permanent adviser. 
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Minimum Credential Requirements 


The minimum requirements for issuance 
of the Standard Supervision Credential 
include: 


(1) Ninety units of acceptable post- 
graduate course work. 


(2) Five years of successful full-time 
teaching. 


(3) A valid standard teaching creden- 
tial, a standard designated subjects 
teaching credential, a standard desig- 
nated services credential, or a regular 
credential issued or renewed under the 


“old” requirements. 


(4) An academic major, for adminis- 


trative positions. 


(5) A master’s degree. 


(6) Twenty-six to 28 units ef profes- 


sional education courses, as follows: 


Required Courses (18 units): 


560 +=Principles and Practices of 
Curriculum Development (5) 


563 Supervision of Instruction and 
Curriculum (3) 


567 Basic School Law and Finance (4) 
571 Organization of School Systems (3) 


578 Educational Administrative 
Theory (3) 


Select One of Following (5-6 units): 


570AB Seminar in Administration of 
Elementary Education (3-3) 


576AB Seminar in Administration of 
Secondary Education (3-3) 


559 Seminar in Educational 
Supervision (5) 


Select One of Following (3-4 units): 


S65ABCD Field Work in Elementary 
School Administration and ,Supervi- 


sion (3-4) 
566ABCD Field Work 
sion (3-4) 


in Secondary 
School Administration and Supervi- 


Master of Arts Degree: 
Option in School Administrai 
and Supervision 


Candidates for the Master of Arts De 
must satisfy all admissions and cc 
requirements for the Standard St 
vision Credential. 


Requirements for the Degree 


Forty-five units of course work a1 
comprehensive examination are requ 


Required Oourses (22 units): 


500 Evaluation of Educational Rese 
(4) 

560 Principles and Practices of Cu 
ulum Development (5) 

563 Supervision of Instruction and 
riculum (3) 

567 Basic School Law and Finance 

571 Organization of School Systems 

578 Educational Administrative Th 
(3) 


Select One of Following Options — 
units): 


1. 570AB Seminar in Administratio 
Elementary Education (3-3) an 
units of 565ABCD Field Work 
Elementary School Administration 
Supervision (1-1-1) 

2. 576AB Seminar in Administratio 
Secondary Education (3-3) an 
units of 566ABCD Field Work 
Secondary School Administration 
Supervision (1-1-1) 


3. 559 Seminar in Educational Sup 
sion ( 5) and 3 units of 565ABCD F 
Work in Elementary School Adi 
istration and Supervision (1-1-1) 
566ABCD Field Work in Secon¢ 
School Administration and Supervii 
(1-1-1) 


Select One of Following (4-5 units): 
591AB Seminar on Research in Se 
Administration and Supervil 
(2-3) 
599 Graduate Thesis or Project (4) 


Elective Courses (9-11 units): 
Courses must be selected with appr 
of adviser. | 
Comprehensive Examination (0 units 
Enrollment in Education 596 require: 
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yeclal Education 


e Faculty 


ofessors Caro C. Hatcher, Janet Jeffers, Donald B. Kinstler, Jean 
ley Lehman, Francis E. Lord, Kenneth A. Martyn. 


sociate Professors Clarice E. Manshardt, C. Lamar Mayer, Harry V. 
ll (Chairman). 


sistant Professors Elizabeth M. Cagney, Rita Karen Perkins, Jean H. 
sta. 


turer Lawrence Blaha. 


tructors D. Ann Clabby, Terrance R. Clark, Robert A. Eisenbert. 


rricula in Special Education are designed to prepare personnel for 
vice to children who deviate sufficiently from the physically and 
ntally normal to require special instruction or special services. Spe- 
lized preparation is offered for teachers of these exceptional children 
1 for speech and hearing therapists. 


aching Minors in Special Education 


fe areas of preparation are outlined in certification requirements: | 
| deaf and severely hard of hearing, (2) mentally retarded, (8) ortho- 
ically handicapped, including the cerebral palsied, (4) speech and 
ring handicapped, and (5) visually handicapped. 


mpletion of a prescribed sequence of courses can be substituted for 
nor, and authorizes services at both elementary and secondary levels 
the area of specialized preparation. Students who wish to qualify 
public school assignments in Special Education must complete re- 
rements for an academic teaching major, including the requirements 
a Standard Teaching Credential, and the prescribed sequence of 
rses for a Special Education minor in an area of specialized prepara- 
i 


mbined Program for Course Work—According to State re- 
Renal and soecial quirements, course work on the minor 
j Pp may be substituted for required course 
ucation Minor work on the standard credentials at the 
lents may earn the Standard Teaching following see Nine units on elemen- 
dential ‘and the special education ‘@‘Y Six units on the secondary. 

or concurrently. The Code provides Directed Teaching—Six units of directed 
substituting some of the minor re- teaching on a special education minor 
ements for certain areas of prepara- (except speech and hearing) may be 
on the standard credential. Minor used to satisfy the requirement for an 
lirements may be substituted as fol- equivalent amount on a regular creden- 
S; tial. The required clinical practice and 
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directed teaching on the speech and 
hearing minor shall satisfy the student 
teaching requirements for a Standard 
Teaching Credential. 


Requirements for the Minors 


Minor in Deaf and Severely 
Hard of Hearing 


Required in Education (32 units): 


408 Problems of Deafness (4) 

517ABC Communications Skills for the 
Deaf (5-5-5) 

544 Practicum in Deafness (4) 

446 Directed Teaching in Special Edu- 
cation (9) 


Required in Related Fields (12 units): 

English 405 Modern English Grammar 
(4) 

Audiology 417 Hearing and Its Measure- 
ment (4) 

Audiology 418 Speech Audiometry and 
Aural Rehabilitation (4) 


Electives selected with consent of adviser 
(10 units) 


Minor in Mentally Retarded 

Required in Education (24 units): 

488XY Psychology and Education of 
the Exceptional Child (2-2) 

467A Educational and Vocational Im- 
plications of Retardation (4) 

467B Curriculum and Methods. of 
Teaching the Retarded (4) 


469 Special Education Laboratory (3) 

465 Education of the Severely Mentally 
Retarded (3) or 

489 Teacher Guidance for Exceptional 
Children (3) 

446 Directed Teaching in Special Edu- 


cation—Mentally Retarded (6) 


Required in Related Fields (8 units): 

Psychology 406 Mental Deficiency (4) 

Speech 434 Introduction to Speech Cor- 
rection (4) 

Electives (7 units): 

Selected with consent of adviser. 


Minor in Orthopedically Handicapped 


Required in Education (29 units): 

4A88XY Psychology and Education of 
the Exceptional Child (2-2) 

423 Survey of Physical Defects (4) 


489 Teacher Guidance for Exceptior 
Children (3) 

461 Sensorimotor, Perceptual and CG 
nitive Learning Disabilities in I 
ceptional Children (3) 

462 Teaching Orthopedically Handi- 
capped Children, Educational 
Implications and Methods (3) 

459 Art, Music, and Recreation for | 
Orthopedically Handicapped (4) 

469 Special Education Laboratory (3 

446 Directed Teaching in Special Ke 


cation (6) 


Required in Related Fields (8 units): 

Speech 434 Introduction to Speech C 
rection (4) 

Speech 442 Speech and Language Pr 
lems of the Neurologically Han 
capped Child (4) 


Elective (1 unit): 
Selected with consent of adviser. 


Minor in Speech and Hearing 
Handicapped 

The minor which prepares persons 
serve as a speech and hearing therat 
is offered jointly by the Department 
Special Education and the Departm 
of Speech. The following 55 units” 
courses are required as partial fulfillmi 
of requirements in a four year progran 


Required in Education (8 units): 

488X Psychology and Education of 
Exceptional Child (2) 

446 Directed Teaching in Special E 
cation (6) ; 


| 


Required in Speech (80 units): 


461 Descriptive Phonetics (4) 

462 Voice Science (3) 

463 Psychology of Speech (3) 

434 Introduction to Speech Disorders | 

435 Advanced Problems in Psychologi 
Speech Disorders (4) 

445 Pape oh in Speech Therapy 

436 Advanced Problems in Orga 
Speech Disorders (4) 

446 Diagnostic Clinic in Speech 
Disorders (2) 

447 Techniques in Group Speech 
Therapy (2) 

448 Clinical Practice on Speech 


Disorders (2) 


uired in Audiology (17 units): 


Hearing and Its Measurement (4) 
Speech Reading (3) 

Speech Audiometry and Aural Re- 
habilitation (4) 

Pre-Clinical Procedures in Audiol- 
ogy (3) 

Clinical Practice in Hearing Evalu- 
ation (1) 

Clinical Practice in Aural Rehabil- 
itation (2) 


uired to complete minor requirements 
te Fifth Year (45 units): 


level courses selected in speech pa- 
gy and/or audiology (14) 


tives to complete 45 units (31) 


or in Visually Handicapped 
wired in Education (33 units): 


<Y Psychology and Education of 
the Exceptional Child (2-2) 
Beginning Braille (3) 

1 Introduction to Vision (3) 


3 Psychological, Sociological, and 
Vocational Implications of Blind- 
ness (3) 


Advanced Braille (3) 

. Education of the Visually Handi- 
capped—Partially Seeing (3) 

} Education of the Visually Handi- 
capped—Blind (3) 
Special Education Laboratory (2) 
Teacher Guidance for Exceptional 
Children (3) 
Directed Teaching in Special Edu- 
cation (6) 


vired in Related Fields (4 units): 


ch 434 Introduction to Speech Cor- 
rection (4) 


tives selected with consent of adviser 
nits ) 


‘cial Programs 
ed Children 


nt California State legislation has en- 
iged special programs for gifted 
ren. Successful, experienced class- 
, teachers may arrange an individual 
ram for specialization in the teaching 
fted children. Such a program will 
de aacdemic preparation in the hu- 
‘les, social sciences, natural sciences, 
\e arts. Students interested in such a 
‘am of study should enroll in Educa- 
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tion 492, Education of Gifted Children, 
and consult the chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Special Education regarding 
electives. 


Learning and Behavior Disorders 


California now provides reimbursement 
for special programs for “educationally 
handicapped” children. However, no 
teacher preparation requirements have 
been established. Students interested in 
such services should contact the Depart- 
ment of Special Education for suggested 
electives. 


The Graduate Program 


Programs of graduate study for those 
wishing to pursue advanced work in the 
field of Special Education are offered by 
the College at both the master’s and 
doctoral levels. 


The master’s degree programs include 
the Master of Arts degree in Education: 
Option in Special Education, and the 
Master of Arts degree in Speech Pathol- 
ogy and Audiology. The requirements 
for the latter degree are described under 
Audiology, which follows. 


Master of Arts Degree: 
Option in Special Education 


The Master of Arts degree in Special 
Education is intended to prepare admin- 
istrators, teachers, and therapists for 
work with exceptional children. The 
candidate for a master’s degree may in- 
corporate as part of his program the 
requirements for a credential in his area 
of specialization. The program is planned 
with sufficient flexibility to permit struc- 
turing of program in terms of the can- 
didate’s particular needs. Areas of spe- 
cialization include: 

Deaf and severely hard of hearing 

Educationally handicapped 

Orthopedically handicapped 

Mentally retarded 

Gifted 

Supervision of Special Education (of- 

fered in cooperation with Department 

of Administration and Supervision) 

Orientation and mobility 

Visually handicapped 
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Admission to the Program 

In addition to the general college re- 
quirements for admission to graduate 
study, the student must have completed 
the requirements for a California creden- 
tial in Special Education, complete de- 
partmental application procedures, and 
obtain approval of the department. 


Requirements for the Degree 
Forty-five units of course work and a 
comprehensive examination are required. 


Doctor of Philosophy Degree 


The Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
Special Education is the first doctoral 
level program to be offered by the Col- 
lege. Beginning with the 1968-69 aca- 
demic year, the degree is being granted 


Audiology 


Required Courses in EHducation 

units): 

488XY Psychology and Education 
the Exceptional Child (2-2) 

534 Seminar in Special Education (: 

588 Problems and Practices in Spe 
Education (3) 


Elective Courses (34 units): 

Courses must be approved by adviser, 
will include a graduate course and a; 
inar in the candidate’s field of specia 
tion, and 9 units outside the field. 
Comprehensive Examination (0 units) 
Enrollment in Education 596 required 


in Special Education 


jointly with the University of Califo 
at Los Angeles. Students interested 
being admitted to this new prog 
should inquire in the Department 
Special Education. 


[Offered in the Department of Special Education] 


The Faculty 


Professors Janet Jeffers, Donald B. Kinstler. 


Course offerings in Audiology are designed to serve several ma, 


purposes: 


(1) Provide graduate preparation leading to a Master of Arts deg! 
in Speech Pathology and Audiology or a Master of Arts degree 


Special Education. 


(2) Provide specialized courses in the field of hearing for studel 
preparing for the credentials in speech correction and hearing a 
in teaching of deaf children, and for students preparing to work 
the field of clinical and/or research audiology. 


Nurses or teachers interested in satisfying the requirement for the pub 
school audiometrist certificate should elect Audiology 417 Hearing 4 
Its Measurement, and Audiology 418 Speech Audiometry and Aw 


Rehabilitation. 


ister of Arts Degree: Speech 
thology and Audiology 


s degree is offered jointly by the 
yartment of Special Education and the 
yartment of Speech. 


nission to the Program 


addition to the general college re- 
‘ements for admission to graduate 
ly, the student must have a bachelor’s 
ree major in Speech Pathology or a 
cial Education credential in Speech 
Hearing, or the equivalent. A formal 
ference with an assigned adviser is 
ured for formulation of the degree 
oram. 


uirements for the Degree 


ty-five units of course work and a 
prehensive examination are required. 


utred Courses in Speech (12 units): 


Seminar in Speech Disorders: Voice 
and Articulation Problems (4) 
Seminar in Stuttering (4) 

Seminar in Neuropathologies of 
Speech (4) 


a of Concentration (17-18 units): 


didates may elect Speech Pathology 
\udiology as area of concentration. 


‘ch Pathology Concentration 

uired in Speech (4 units): 
Advanced Clinical Practice in 
Speech Disorders (4) 
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Select One of Following Speech Oourses 
(4 units): 
439 Selected Studies in Speech Therapy 


539 Seminar on Speech Pathology (4) 
599 Graduate Project (4) 

Select Two of Following Audiology 
Courses (9-10 units): 

511 Advanced Audiology (5) 

540 Audiological Instrumentation (5) 
595 Seminar in Hearing (4) 


Audiology Concentration 

Required in Audiology (14 units): 

595 Seminar in Hearing (4) 

511 Advanced Audiology (5) 

540 Audiological Instrumentation (5) 


Select Four Units from Following Audi- 

ology Courses: 

529 Advanced Clinical Practice in Aural 
Rehabilitation (1-3) 

541 Advanced Clinical Practice in Hear- 
ing Evaluation (1-3) 


Electives (15-17 units): 


In consultation with adviser select addi- 
tional units to complete the total units 
required. The program is designed to meet 
the academic requirements for an ad- 
vanced certification in the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. 


Comprehensive Examination (0 units): 


Speech 596 for those electing option in 
Speech Pathology. Education 596 for 
those electing option in Audiology. 
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Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services 


The Faculty 


Professors Arthur A. Attwell, David Bilovsky, Jane EK. Matson, Gary 
Mills, Robert R. Morman, Dorothy Cantrell Perkins, Morton J. Rensh 
Fred G. Rhodes, Cecil C. Stewart, Joseph Stubbins. 


Associate Professors Robert B. Benoit (Chairman), Isaac Berman, Rok 
Hadley, J. Leonard Steinberg. 


Assistant Professors Anthony Alecocer, Everett H. Barton, Shirlee A 
Davis, John A. Davitt, Raymond E. Hillis, Saul C. Kupferman, Doro: 
Leach, Herbert C. Rigoni. 


Lecturer Roy D. Willey. 


Graduate programs designed to develop professional competencies 
counseling and school psychology are offered. Master of Science in Co 
seling degree programs are structured so that the Standard Designa 
Services Credential with a Specialization in Pupil Personnel Servi 


may be acquired concurrently. 


Admission to the Program 


In addition to the general college require- 
ments for admission to graduate study, 
the student must complete the depart- 
mental application form, take additional 
examinations required by the depart- 
ment, and be interviewed by the De- 
partmental Screening Committee. Upon 
acceptance into a program, a candidate 
is assigned an adviser. Pending official 
acceptance into a program, a candidate 
is encouraged to obtain preliminary ad- 
visement and begin taking course work. 


Field Work 


Before a student may take courses meet- 
ing the field work requirement, he must 
be an approved candidate, have com- 
pleted 18 units of work at this College, 
be recommended by his adviser, and be 
reapproved by the committee for his 
option. 


The Guidance Clinic 


The Guidance Clinic is one of the five. 


Associated Clinics. It is an instructional 
laboratory which provides both training 
for counselors and counseling services to 


the community. Students who are we 
ing toward a master’s degree in coun 
ing or the Standard Designated Serv 
Credential serve as clinicians. 


Designated Services Credentic 
in Pupil Personnel Services 


An applicant for a Standard Designs 
Services Credential with a specializat 
in Pupil Personnel Services shall h 
completed a specified experience | 
training program including the follow 
requirements: 


(1) A master’s or higher deci 
counseling or psychology, includ 
course work at the upper division 
graduate level as specified. 


(2) Ninety units of postgraduate wi 
of upper division or graduate level. 


(3) Completion of a postgraduate | 
pil personnel services internship p 
gram approved by the State Board 
Education or 480 clock hours of sup 
vised field experience, at least one-t 
of which is to be gained in a pul 
school or private school of equival 
status with persons between the 4) 
of 4 years and 21 years. 


uired Courses in Hducation (58 units): 


Statistics in Education (4) (Co- 
requisite) 

AB Theoretical and Developmental 
Aspects of Behavior (3-38) 

A Factors in Vocational Develop- 
ment (3) 

B Occupational Analysis and Infor- 
mation (3) 

XY Psychology and Education of 
the Exceptional Child (2-2) 
Diagnosis of Learning Problems 
and Remedial Procedures (4) 
Sociological Factors in Counseling 
(4) 
aa of Research in Education 
(4 

4 Practicum in School Counseling 

; (2) 

3 Practicum in Individual Counsel- 
ing (2) 

J Practicum in Group Counseling (2) 

{ Theory and Methods of Test Con- 
struction (3) 

3 Educational-Vocational Testing in 

| Counseling (3) 

A Counseling Theory (3) 

3 Individual Counseling Methods (3) 

> Group Counseling Methods (3) 


Seminar in Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices (4) 


ct One of Following Options: 
inseling Option 

' Laws Relating to Children and 
_ Child Welfare (4) 

> Clinical Testing in Counseling (3) 
_ Seminar in Counseling (4) 

5O Supervised Field Experience in 
' Counseling (6-12) 

didates who have had three years of 
ic school counseling or teacher experi- 
» are required to have 240 clock hours 
inits) of Education 586. Other candi- 
iS are required to complete 480 clock 
*s (12 units) of Education 586. 


ool Psychology Option 
wired in Education (14 units): 
Seminar in Counseling Children 


' with Learning and Developmental 
' Problems (4) 


°M, SP Supervised Field Experi- 
ence in School Psychology (10) 
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Required in Psychology (22 units): 
410 Abnormal Psychology (6) 


531AB Individual Testing and Case 
Study (3-3) 


533 Psychological Testing (Applied to 
the Mentally and Physically Atypi- 
cal) (4) 

534 Methods of Appraising Personality 
(4) 

595 Field Experience in Psychology (2) 


Elective Courses (1-20 units): 


To be selected with approval of adviser 
to total 90 units. 


Note: The satisfactory completion of 
these courses and the compréhensive ex- 
amination (Education 596) will complete 
the requirements for a Master of Science 
Degree in Counseling. 


Alternate Program for Standard 
Designated Services Credential 


This program is open only to those who 
have had three years of successful full- 
time teaching experience in _ public 
schools or private schools of equivalent 
status. Requirements are: 


(1) A master’s or higher degree from 
an approved institution in an academic 
subject matter or counseling, including 
course work at the upper division or 
graduate level in certain specified areas. 


(2) Ninety hours of postgraduate work 
in upper division and graduate courses, 
of which 55 are required in Education. 
These are the same as those listed 
above, except that Education 498 (4 
units) is removed and Education 586- 
CO Supervised Field Experience in 
Pupil Personnel Services (6 units) is 
added. 


(3) Completion of a postgraduate pu- 
pil personnel services internship pro- 
gram approved by the State Board of 
Education or 240 clock hours of super- 
vised field experience, at least one-half 
of which is to be gained in a public 
school or private school of equivalent 
status with persons between the ages 
of 4 years and 21 years. 
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Master of Science Degree 
in Counseling 


Four options are offered in the Master of 
Science degree program in Counseling. 
They are (1) School Counseling, (2) Jun- 
ior College Counseling, (3) School Psy- 
chology, and (4) Rehabilitation Counsel- 
ing. 


Admission to the Program 


Requirements for admission to the grad- 
uate programs in Counseling are the 
same as those described on page 102 for 
the department. Subsequent to accept- 
ance, each student is assigned an adviser 
to assist him in program planning. Each 
program is planned with sufficient flexi- 
bility to permit consideration of a can- 
didate’s individual needs and _ interests. 
Certain courses offered| by the Depart- 
ments of Psychology and Sociology may 
be substituted with the consent of the 
adviser. 


Requirements for the Degree 


Ninety units of course work, structured 
about the candidate’s option and a com- 
prehensive examination, are required. In- 
cluded as required courses in all four 
options are the following 39 units in 400 
and 500 level courses in Education: 


Required Core Courses in Education 
(39 units): 


452 Statistics in Education 
(4) (Corequisite) 

404AB Theoretical and Developmental 
Aspects of Behavior (3-3) 

482A Factors in Vocational 
Development (3) 

482B Occupational Analysis and 
Information (3) 

503 Sociological Factors in 
Counseling (4) 

509 Methods of Research in 
Education (4) 

528A Theory and Methods of Test 
Construction (3) 

528B Educational-Vocational Testing in 
Counseling (3) 

580A Counseling Theory (3) 

580B Individual Counseling 
Methods (3) 

580C Group Counseling Methods (3) 


Option in School Counseling 


ADVISERS: Benoit, Heywood, M 
man, Renshaw, Rhdédes, Stewart. 
This area of specialization is reco 
mended for those who plan to perfo 
pupil personnel services in element; 
and secondary schools. Preparation | 
counseling and administration of pv 

personnel services is emphasized. 


Requirements for the Option 

In addition to the 39 units in requil 
core courses in Education, requireme 
for the degree with an option in Sch 
Counseling are as follows: 


Required Courses in Education 

(35-41 units): 

485 Laws Relating to Children and 
Child Welfare (4) 

488XY Psychology and Education 

the Exceptional Child (2-2) 

Diagnosis of Learning Proble 

and Remedial Procedures (4) 

527A Practicum in School 
Counseling (2) 

527B Practicum in Individual 
Counseling (2) 

527C Practicum in Group 
Counseling (2) 

528C Clinical Testing in 
Counseling (3) 

581 Seminar in Pupil Personnel 
Services (4) 

582 Seminar in Counseling (4) 

586CO Supervised Field Experience 
Counseling (6-12) 


498 


Credential candidates who have had thi 
years of public school counseling or teat 
ing experience are required to have 2 
clock hours (6 units) of Education 5 
Other candidates are required to compl 
480 clock hours (12 units) of Educati 
586. 


Electives (14-20 units): 
Selected with approval of adviser to tot 
90 units. 


Comprehensive Examination (0 units): 
Enrollment in Education 596 required. 


ation in School Psychology 


\DVISERS: Attwell, Berman, Bilov- 
ky, Silverman, Steinberg. 

e option in School Psychology is de- 
ied specifically for the preparation of 
se who plan to work as psychologists 
he public schools. 


‘eer opportunities in the field of 
ool psychology are expanding, and 
need is expected to continue to in- 
ase. The department sees the school 
chologist as a professional who uses 
special skills to assist the teacher in 
forming the educational role. 


e special contributions a school psy- 
Nlogist makes to the educational proc- 
include the classification of children 
specific educational programs, the 
lysis of emotional/psychological prob- 
is which interfere with learning, the 
elopment of educational procedures 
ich assist in overcoming blocks to 
ning, consultation with other staff 
mbers in the development and use 
psychological data, and contribution 
research in regard to the learning 
cess. 


is suggested that those seeking the 
ster of Science degree in Counseling 
h a specialization in school psychol- 
r include the concurrent objective of 
aining the Standard Designated Serv- 
; Credential with a Specialization in 
il Personnel Services. 


jvirements for the Option 


addition to the 39 units in the core 
rses in Education, requirements for 
degree with an option in School Psy- 
logy are as follows: 


juired Courses in Education 

units): 

XY Psychology and Education of 
the Exceptional Child (2-2) 
Diagnosis of Learning Problems 
and Remedial Procedures (4) 

A Practicum in School 
Counseling (2) 

B Practicum in Individual 
Counseling (2) 

C Practicum in Group 
Counseling (2) 
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581 Seminar in Pupil Personnel 

Services (4) 

Seminar in Counseling Children 

with Learning and Developmental 

Problems (4) 

586PM, SP Supervised Field Experi- 
ence in School Psychology (10) 


585 


Required in Psychology (22 units): 
410 Abnormal Psychology (6) 
531A Individual Testing and Case 


Study (8) 

531B Individual Testing and Case 
Study (3) 

533 Psychological Testing Applied to 
the Mentally and Physically 
Atypical (4) 

5384 Methods of Appraising 


Personality (4) 
595 Field Experience in Psychology (2) 


Electives (1 unit): 


To be selected with approval of adviser to 
total 90 units. 


Comprehensive Examination (0 units): 
Enrollment in Education 596 required. 


Option in Junior College 
Counseling 


ADVISERS: Davitt, Leach, Matson. 


The option in Junior College Counseling 
prepares for work as student personnel 
specialists. The growing importance of 
the junior college in American education 
and its traditional emphasis on student 
services offers broad opportunities to 
individuals who have professional prep- 
aration in this field. While emphasis is 
placed on the counseling function, atten- 
tion is given also to other student serv- 
ices customarily offered in the public 
junior college. 


Requirements for the Option 


In addition to the 39 units of required 
core courses in Education, requirements 
for the degree with an option in Junior 
College Counseling are as follows: 


Required Courses in Education 

(41-45 units): 

498 Diagnosis of Learning Problems 
and Remedial Procedures (4) 

505 The Junior College Student (4) 
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527A Practicum in School 
Counseling (2) 

527B Practicum in Individual 
Counseling (2) 

527C =Practicum in Group 
Counseling (2) 

528C Clinical Testing in 
Counseling (3) 


538 Seminar in Methods of Vocational 
Assessment (4) 

561 The Junior College (4) 

581 Seminar in Pupil Personnel 
Services (4) or 

587 Seminar in Junior College Student 
Personnel Services (4) 

582 Seminar in Counseling (4) 


586CO Supervised Field Experience in 
Counseling (6-12) 


Hlectives (6-10 units): 


To be selected with approval of adviser 
to total 90 units. 


Comprehensive Examination (0 units): 
Enrollment in Education 596 required. 


Option in Rehabilitation 
Counseling 


ADVISERS: Hadley, Hillis, Kupfer- 

man, Rigoni, Stubbins. 
This professional specialty has been stim- 
ulated by federal support, which has 
greatly increased the number of trained 
personnel and services to the _ handi- 
capped. Under the state-federal programs 
of civilian rehabilitation, virtually any 
adult disabled citizen is eligible for vo- 
cational rehabilitation, including those 
whose limitations stem from a “socially 
disadvantaged” background. 


Holders of the master’s degree in reha- 
bilitation counseling can obtain employ- 
ment virtually anywhere in the United 
States at a recognized professional level. 
Nationally and in California the number 
graduating each year is far behind the 
growing demand for rehabilitation coun- 
selors. The majority of the graduates of 
the California State College program are 
employed in rehabilitation centers, hos- 
pitals, workshops for the handicapped, 
and voluntary agencies serving the dis- 
abled. 


The rehabilitation counselor is concerned 
with the vocational and personal poten- 


tialities of the handicapped person 
the problems involved in realizing tl 
These problems may be psycholog 
social, medical, and economic. The ct 
selor must be knowledgeable in eacl 
these areas in order to carry on his 1 
function of helping his client towa 
satisfactory work adjustment. 


Tax-exempt traineeship grants of $1 
for first-year students and $2,000 
second-year students for the acade 
year are available to qualified full- 
students in the training program. 

funds for this as well as the paymen 
registration and tuition fees are prov 
by the Vocational Rehabilitation Adi 
istration, United States Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Candidates for the Rehabilitation Ci: 
seling Program are considered for 
mission for the Spring and Fall Quai 
only. To be considered for the 

Quarter, the application and creden 
must be filed by April 1. To be : 
sidered for admission for the Sp 
Quarter, the application and creden 
must be filed by January 2. 


Required for the Option 


In addition to the 39 units of requ 

core courses in Education, requirem 

for a degree with an option in R 

bilitation Counseling are as oral 

Required Courses in Education ) 

(45 units): 

487ABC Medical Aspects of | 
Disability (2-2-2) ; 

528C Clinical Testing in 
Counseling (3) 

538 Seminar in Methods of Vocati 
Assessment (4) 

589A Principles of Rehabilitation 

589B Organization of Rehabilitati’ 
Services (3) 

589C Transitional Work Program: 
Rehabilitation (3) 

592X Seminar in Rehabilitation 
Counseling (2) 

594ABC Psychological and Social, 
pects of Disability (2-2-2) 

595A Practicum in Rehabilitation | 
Counseling (1) 

595B Supervised Practice in Rehabi 
tion Counseling (14) 


tives (10 units): 


be selected with approval of adviser 
otal 90 units. 


prehensive Hxamination (0 units): 
ollment in Education 596 required. 


lining Center in Mental 
ardation 


rated by the College as a part of its 
bilitation training program is the 
abilitation Training Center in Mental 
irdation. It is designed as a multi- 
iplinary approach to the training of 
essional personnel who work in 
ous relationships with the mentally 
rded, including rehabilitation coun- 
rs, psychologists, social workers, 
ial education teachers, community 
ers, and others. 


Departments of Guidance, Psychol- 
Sociology, and Special Education 
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cooperate in providing training for per- 
sonnel presently in the field of mental 
retardation and for those preparing to 
enter it. There are short-term institutes 
throughout the Western states and part- 
time or full-time training on campus. In 
addition, the Training Center maintains 
extensive relationships with public and 
private agencies serving the mentally 
retarded through an internship program, 
participation of senior personnel of these 
agencies, and consultation with a Com- 
munity Advisory Committee. 


Stipends for full-time students and short- 
term institute students are financed 
through federal training grants. Students 
majoring in one of the helping profes- 
sions are encouraged to seek information 
by contacting the Director of the Reha- 
bilitation Training Center in Mental 
Retardation. 


urses of Instruction in Education 


ser division standing and satisfaction of General Education require- 
it in Psychology 1s prerequisite to all Education courses. 


_Admission to Credential 
Programs (0) 

tired of all students qualifying for 
aching credential; fulfills state re- 
ements for selection and screening of 
ents entering teacher credential cur- 
a. 


Historical and Philosophical 
Foundations of Education (4) 


equisite or corequisite: Education 
Examination of historical and philo- 
ical factors related to role of the 
o1 in American society. 


Sociological Foundations of 
Education (4) 


equisite or corequisite: Education 

Examination of sociological factors 
ed to role of the school in American 
ty. 


\B_ Theoretical and Developmental 
Aspects of Behavior (3-3) 

asive discussion of personality theo- 

-and developmental data from all 

6s of life span. 


405 Kindergarten-Primary 
Education (6) 


Prerequisites : Education 300, 410AB, and 
412AB, or may be taken concurrently. 
Principles, curriculum, methods and ma- 
terials of instruction; teacher-parent re- 
lations, observation of children in kinder- 
garten and first three grades. 


408 Problems of Deafness (4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. In- 
troduction to problems of deafness in edu- 
cational history and practice; social ad- 
justment and vocational aspects; other 
handicaps which influence education and 
adjustment. Satisfies Education 488XY 
requirements for teachers of deaf. 


409 Tests, Measurements and 
Evaluation (4) 


Basic principles of educational measure- 
ment and evaluation; teacher-devised in- 
struments and techniques, selection and 
interpretation of standardized tests, 
methods of marking and reporting. 
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410AB Psychological Foundations of 
Education (3-3) 


Prerequisite or corequisite: Education 
300. Psychological research and theory in 
human learning and development as re- 
lated to educational processes. 410A em- 
phasizes the learner; 410B emphasizes 
the teacher-learning process. 


411 Curriculum Procedures and 
Evaluation in Secondary 


Schools (6) 


Prerequisite: Education 410AB. Corequi- 
iste: Education 491A. Curriculum prac- 
tices, instructional procedures and mate- 
rials, evaluative devices and procedures. 
Observation and participation required in 
secondary school 5 hours per week; 
audiovisual laboratory 14 hours per week. 


412AB Curriculum, Instructional 
Procedures, and Materials in 
Elementary School (6-6) 


Prerequisites: Education 300 and 410AB, 
or consent of instructor. 


412A (6): Introduction to elementary 
curriculum and instruction, with empha- 
sis on. language arts, reading, and mathe- 
matics. Participation in elementary class- 
room instruction for at least 3 hours per 
week; audiovisual laboratory required. 


412B (6): Elementary curriculum and 
instruction, with emphasis on science and 
social studies. Participation in elemen- 
tary classroom instruction for at least 3 
hours per week. 


414-419 Teaching in the Elementary 
School 


Prerequisites: Education 410AB and 
412AB, or consent of instructor. Hach 
course provides intensive study in specific 
subject area named. Exploration, analy- 
sis, and interpretation of modern teach- 
ing trends and issues. Courses do not 
meet Education 412AB requirement in 
professional education. 
414 Teaching Foreign Language in 
the Elementary School (3) 
415 Teaching Modern Mathematics in 
the Elementary School (4) 
Prerequisites: In addition to above, 
Mathematics 120 or equivalent, or 
teaching experience. 


416 Teaching Social Studies in the 
Elementary School (3) 

417 Teaching Language Arts in the 
Elementary School (3) 

418 Teaching Science in the Elemen- 
tary School (3) 

419 Teaching Reading in the Elemen- 


tary School (4) 


423 Survey of Physical Defects (4) 


Prerequisite: Education 488XY or | 
sent of instructor. Physical defects ¢ 
monly found among orthopedically ha 
capped children, complications of cen 
nervous system damage accompanying 
fects, and impairments in developn 
that result. 


424 Beginning Braille (3) 
Fundamentals of Braille, practice 
reading and writing Braille, methods 
techniques for teaching Braille. 


425A _ Introduction to Vision (3) 


Anatomy, physiology, and:pathology of 
eye; implications of defects for learn 
principles of screening for visual defe 
practices in testing. 


425B Psychological, Sociological an 
Vocational Implications of 
Blindness (3) 


Prerequisite: Education 425A. Psyc 
logical aspects of blindness, vocational 
sessment and employment possibilit 
Services of state and private agencies, 
tegration of the blind into sighted soci 


426 Advanced Braille (3) 


Prerequisite: Education 424. Instruct 
in Nemeth code for mathematics and 
Braille music code, application of th 
codes to school program; advancement 
skills in writing, reading, and transe 
ing Braille. : 


430 Mobility Instruction for Teachel 
of the Blind (4) 


Prerequisites : Education 425AB and « 
sent of instructor. Validated orientati 
and mobility techniques applicable to a 
genital and adventitiously blind of y. 
ous age groups; observation and praet 
of techniques, practice in preparing 9 
presenting materials. 


434 Word Perception Skills (4) 


Prerequisites: ‘Teaching credential a 
teaching experience. Investigation andi 
vanced study of word perception ski 
and their relation to development of | 
dependence in reading and developmen 
reading process; current programs — 
word perception, word analysis, and m¢ 
ern phonics systems. Offered for both é 
mentary and secondary teachers. 


Diagnosis and Remedial Reading 
Procedures (5) 
ses and nature of reading difficulties 
procedures for diagnosis and remedial 
‘ment at both elementary and second- 
levels. 


Teaching English to Speakers 

of Other Languages (5) 
equisite: Teaching credential, Educa- 
493En, or consent of instructor. In- 
*tional procedures, materials, theory 
problems involved in teaching Eng- 
to speakers of other languages. 

‘6TA Teaching English to Adult 
yeakers of Other Languages (5) Spe- 
al section limited to teaching of 
lults. 


Education and Intergroup 
Relations (4) 
equisite: Education 410AB or equiv- 
t, or consent of instructor. Implica- 
; of community intergroup problems 
schools, teachers, and administrators; 
ational problems resulting from de 
» segregation, cultural handicap, ra- 
‘and ethnic discrimination, urbaniza- 
Case studies. 


‘Instructional Technology and 

' Programmed Instruction (4) 

equisite: Teaching experience or con- 
‘of instructor. Development of tech- 
sy in the instructional process; 
aasis on auto-instructional methods, 
2es, and programmed instruction ; lab- 
bry practice with existing programs 
vned for use in school, industry, and 


B Directed Teaching in the 
Elementary School (6-6) 
equisites: Education 300, 410AB and 
‘B. See information on ‘Directed 
hing,” page 89, for further require- 
8s. Directed teaching for the stand- 
lementary teaching credential. 


Observation in Special 

/Education (1-2) 

uisite: Consent of instructor. Op- 
‘ity for firsthand experience with 
itional programs in special educa- 
‘May be repeated for credit to total 
Inits, 
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446 Directed Teaching in Special 
Education (4-9) 


Prerequisites: See information on ‘“Di- 
rected Teaching,” page 89, for require- 
ments. Six units of directed teaching in 
a special education minor, except speech 
and hearing, may be used to satisfy re- 
quirement for equivalent amount on a 
regular credential. Assignments in city 
and county schools under supervision and 
guidance of qualified teacher and college 
supervisor. 


447 Advanced Mobility Instruction 
for Teachers of the Blind (5) 


Prerequisites: Education 430 and consent 
of instructor. Clinical practicum in appli- 
cation of basic techniques, interpretation 
and coordination of the sensorium; em- 
phasis upon analysis of readiness, apti- 
tude, development of environmental con- 
cepts, practicum in analysis of immediate 
environs. 


448 Pre-kindergarten Education in 
Disadvantaged Areas: Curriculum 
Development and Instructional 
Procedures (4) 


Corequisite: Education 437. Selection of 
objectives, student population, curriculum 
content, materials and instructional pro- 
cedures for teachers in public pre-kinder- 
garten schools in disadvantaged areas. 


452 Statistics in Education (4) 


Prerequisite: One year of algebra. Intro- 
duction to descriptive and inferential sta- 
tistics basic to understanding and con- 
ducting educational research, including 
measures of central tendency, variability, 
covariability ; sampling theory, interval 
estimation ; testing statistical hypotheses. 


459 Art, Music, and Recreation for the 
Orthopedically Handicapped (4) 


Prerequisites: Education 423 and 488XY. 
Art, music, and recreation experiences as 
they relate to needs of orthopedically 
handicapped children. 


460A Education of the Visually 
Handicapped—Partially 
Seeing (3) 
Prerequisite: HEducation 425A. Instruc- 
tion of partially seeing; visual environ- 
ment, instructional aids, school program- 
ming, evaluation and development of 
curricular materials. 
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460B Education of the Visually 
Handicapped—Blind (3) 
Prerequisites: Education 424 and 425A. 
Problems in instruction of the blind, edu- 
cational planning for the blind; instruc- 
tional materials, Braille methods, evalua- 
tion and development of Braille materials. 


461 Sensorimotor, Perceptual, and 

Cognitive Learning Disabilities 

in Exceptional Children (3) 
Prerequisites: Education 488XY. Identi- 
fication of learning problems related to 
exceptional children with principal em- 
phasis on sensorimotor, perceptual and 
cognitive learning. 


462 Teaching Orthopedically 
Handicapped Children, Educational 
Implications and Methods (3) 


Prerequisites: Education 423 and 488X Y 
or consent of instructor. Adaptation of 
methods to meet the needs of children 
with limitations resulting from orthopedic 
handicaps. 


464 Teaching Secondary Subjects to 
Deaf (3) 

Prerequisites : Education 517AB; may be 

taken concurrently with 517B. Special 

problems in adjusting secondary school 

curriculum to needs of deaf children. 


465 Education of the Trainable 
Mentally Retarded (3) 


Prerequisites: Psychology 406 or consent 
of instructor. Characteristics of the train- 
able mentally retarded ; methods of teach- 
ing and curriculum for this group. 


467A Educational and Vocational 
Implications of Retardation (4) 


Prerequisite or corequisite: Psychology 
406. Implications of retardation for edu- 
cation and for community and vocational 
adjustment; current programs, services 
and legal aspects. Observation in schools, 
workshops, and hospitals required. 


467B Curriculum and Methods of 
Teaching the Retarded (4) 


Prerequisite: Education 467A or consent 
of instructor. Application of development 
and learning characteristics of mentally 
retarded to educational planning; curric- 
ulum principles and methods, sources of 
materials, development of materials. 


469 Special Education Laboratory ' . 
(1-3) 

Prerequisite: Appropriate backgr 
course and methods in designated are 
study; consent of instructor. Co1 
trated study correlated with labore’ 
work in designated area of special 
cation. 


470 Secondary School Curriculum | 


Curriculum in secondary education. 4 
and scope of modern secondary sc 
practices, current issues in currict 
development. Credit not granted for 
Education 411 and 470. 


Curriculum for the Elementary 
School (4) 

Prerequisite: Teaching experience 
student teaching. Analysis of basic 
riculum development in _ elemen 
school; study of structure of knowl) 
in discipline fields to develop an effec 
curriculum. No credit for students ta’ 
Education 412AB. 


471 


472 Problems of the Junior High 
School (4) 


Prerequisite: Teaching credential or 
sent of instructor. Consideration of 
rent trends and problems of Amer 
junior high school. 


473 Developmental Reading in the 
Secondary School (3) 


Prerequisite: Secondary teaching cre 
tial or consent of instructor. Technic 
and procedures for improving and ex 
ing reading habits, skills and inter 
of students in secondary schools. 


474 Problems in Education (2-5) _ 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
vestigation and study of unique probl 
in education. Specific subject annour 
in class schedule. May be repeated 
credit as subject matter changes. 


475 Curriculum Construction for | 
Adult Classes (3) | 


Selection and organization of sub 
matter for adult students, organizatio 
concise teaching units, definition of 

cational goals, selection of supplem 
tary and reference materials. | 


Methods and Materials of Adult 
Education (3) 

. methods of adult education, rela- 
hip of subject matter and teaching 
ods. Required for renewal of adult 
ition credential. 


Organization, Administration and 
Supervision of Adult Education (3) 


quisite: Valid adult education cre- 
al, experience as teacher of adult 
1s, or consent of instructor. Proce- 
for administration and supervision 
sses and schools for adults. 


Principles of Adult Education (3) 


' principles of adult education, so- 
and philosophical significance of 
education, history and description 
st and present movements in adult 
tion. Required for renewal of adult 
tion credential. 


Fundamentals of Counseling and 
Guidance (3) 


quisite: Senior or graduate status. 
‘al orientation to factors involved in 
‘standing individual students and in 
ioning of pupil personnel program. 


Counseling and Guidance 
Procedures in Adult Schools (3) 


quisites: Valid adult education cre- 
al, experience as teacher of adult 
tion classes, or consent of instruc- 
lature of problems of adult students, 
elor’s role in adult education, coun- 
‘methods and techniques. 


| Factors in Vocational 
Adjustment (3) 


mics of vocational choice and voca- 
_ life process. 


Occupational Analysis and 
Information (3) 


ification of occupations according to 
Is criteria; occupational, educa- 
, and social information in counsel- 
job analysis and its uses; placement 
ams and techniques. 


Elementary School Guidance (4) 


quisite: One year of elementary 
| teaching experience. General orien- 
, to guidance principles and prac- 
used in elementary school; specific 
mg in guidance functions not nor- 
_ performed by elementary school 
elors or psychometrists. 
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484 School-Family Interpersonal 
Relations (4) 


Dynamics of family,  pupil-teacher, 
teacher-parent, and pupil-pupil relation- 
ships, including methods and materials of 
family counseling, group work, home vis- 
its, parent conferences, and problems of 
home and school. 


485 Laws Relating to Children and 
Child Welfare (4) 


Provisions society has made to protect 
and care for children; laws related to 
child welfare, their origin and applica- 
tion. 


487ABC Medical Aspects of 
Disability (2-2-2) 

Prerequisite: Admission to Rehabilitation 
Counseling program or permission of in- 
structor; Education 594ABC must be 
taken concurrently. Rehabilitative impli- 
cations of major physical and psychiatric 
conditions leading to disablement; etiol- 
ogy, therapy, and prognosis for rehabilita- 
tion. Classroom demonstrations and field 
trips. 


488XY Psychology and Education of 
the Exceptional Child (2-2) 


Nature, degree, and incidence of condi- 
tions which differentiate children deviat- 
ing from normal neurological, mental, 
psychological patterns; state laws in re- 
lation to identification and education of 
deviate children; counseling the handi- 
capped. Field trips. 488X emphasizes 
mentally retarded, educationally handi- 
capped, gifted; 488Y emphasizes ortho- 
pedically handicapped, visually handi- 
capped, speech and hearing handicapped. 


489 Teacher Guidance for Exceptional 
Children (3) 
Prerequisites: Education 488XY and 
foundation course in area of specializa- 
tion. Problems of personal adjustment 
and vocational guidance affecting phsyi- 
cally, mentally, and socially handicapped 
and their families. 


490 Audiovisual Instruction—Methods 
and Techniques (4) 


Prerequisite: Upper division or graduate 
standing. Methods and techniques of 
using audiovisual equipment and mate- 
rials in communication; type, source, se- 
lection, teaching techniques and evalua- 
tion of equipment. One hour laboratory 
per week required in operation of equip- 
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ment. Credit may be received for Educa- 
tion 490 in addition to Education 411 or 
Education 412; completion of laboratory 
requirement for either Education 411 or 
412 satisfies laboratory requirement for 
this course. 

491AB_ Instructional Materials 
Preparation Laboratory (1-1) 


The making and care of audiovisual ma- 
terials. Students enrolled in Education 
411 must enroll concurrently in 491A; 
491B may be elected in any subsequent 
quarter. Other students may elect this 
course at their option. Laboratory 2 hours. 


492 Education of Gifted Children (4) 


Nature of differential aptitudes and char- 
acteristics of gifted children; methods of 
identification, acceleration, grouping and 
curriculum enrichment. Special attention 
to evaluation of programs, problems of 
underachievement, counseling,  scholar- 
ships, and conservation of talent. 


493 Special Instructional Methods in 
Secondary School Subjects (3) 
Prerequisites: Education 411 or may be 
taken concurrently ; also, others as speci- 
fied below. Series of professional courses 
intended for prospective secondary teach- 
ers in indicated subject fields. Each can- 
didate for a secondary credential’ must 
complete at least one methods course ap- 
propriate to chosen teaching field; course 
should be taken prior to Education 

542AB. 
493Ar Methods of Teaching Art 
493Bb Methods of Teaching Book- 
keeping 
Prerequisite: Business 491 
493Bg Methods of Teaching General 
Business Subjects 
Prerequisite: Business 491 
493Bs Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
Prerequisites : Business 311 and 491; 
also 493Bt, taken concurrently or 
prior to 493Bs. 
493Bt Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing 
Prerequisites: Business 211 and 491 
493En Methods of Teaching English 
and Language Arts 
Prerequisites: English 405 and 406; 
completion of all English courses for 
English minors, and completion of 


all but two English courses for ma- 
jors. 


493FL Methods of Teaching For 
Language 
Prerequisite: Six upper div: 


units of the language. 
493FLL Laboratory Procedures 
the Teaching of Foreign Lang 
Prerequisite: Education 493FI 
foreign language teaching experie 
493HE Methods of Teaching Hom 
Economics 


493H&S Methods of Teaching He 
and Safety Education 


493IA Methods of Teaching Indus 
trial Arts 
Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 3( 
493Ma Methods of Teaching Ma 
matics 
493Mu Methods of Teaching Gen 
Music | 
Prerequisite: Music 340 


493PE Methods of Teaching Phys 
Education 


493SA Methods of Teaching Spe 
Arts 


493Se Methods of Teaching Scien 


493SS Methods of Teaching Social 
Studies | 


498 Diagnosis of Learning Problem, 
and Remedial Procedures (4) 


Prerequisites: Education 488XY 
528AB, or equivalent. Methods used. 
classroom teachers and school special 
in diagnosis and remediation of learr 
disabilities. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) | 


Prerequisite: Consent of an _ instruc 
to act as sponsor. Project selected in ¢ 
ference with sponsor before registrati 
Progress meetings held regularly and fi 
report submitted. May be repeated 

credit. | 


Graduate Courses 


500 Evaluation of Educational 
Research (4) 


Criteria for evaluation of educational 
search, critical analysis of represent 
tive research reports, survey of methé 
employed in educational research. § 
dents may not earn credit for both Ei 
cation 500 and 509. af 


Sociological Factors in 

Counseling (4) 
requisite: Graduate standing. Hffect 
social environment on behavior; anal- 
| of social processes that interrelate 
viduals and groups; relation of coun- 
ng to behavioral sciences. 


The Junior College Student (4) 


requisite: Education 561 or consent 
instructor. Characteristics and prob- 
s of the junior college student, impact 
*ollege life on the individual, psycho- 
ial aspects of student culture and jun- 
college community. 


_ Comparative Education (4) 


requisite: Education 400 or 401 or 
sent of instructor. Examination of se- 
ed foreign educational systems within 
text of their respective cultures. 


AB History of Education (2-2) 


requisites: History 202AB or 250 and 
ication 400 or consent of instructor. 
ailed study of history of education. 
A emphasizes history of education 
yugh 17th century; 507B emphasizes 
ory of education from 1700 to present. 


Philosophy of Education (4) 


requisites: Philosophy 150 and Edu- 
on 400, or consent of instructor. Ex- 
nation of selected current philosophies 
education and their applications to 
cative process. 


Methods of Research in 
Education (4) 


requisites: A course in statistics (Ed- 
tion 452, Psychology 302, or equiva- 
), a course in measurement (Educa- 
528A, Psychology 4380, or equivalent), 
consent of instructor. Nature of sci- 
fie thinking, concept of measurement, 
eal models in educational research, 
mon research errors, selected statis- 
| concepts, problems of criteria, re- 
ch critiques and assigned projects. 
Jent may not earn credit for Educa- 
500 and 509. 


_ Advanced Educational 
- Psychology (4) 


requisites: Education 410AB or 
valent. Recent significant contribu- 
S in research in and theory of edu- 
onal psychology. 


| 
| 
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511-515 Seminar on Research in 
Teaching Elementary School 
Subjects 


Prerequisites: Education 500 and teach- 
ing experience. Analysis of research on 
instruction and learning in subject areas 
named below. Formal research paper re- 
quired, student interaction utilizing re- 
search in the field. 


511—Mathematies (3) 
512—-Social Studies (3) 
5138—Reading (3) 
514—Language Arts (3) 
515—Science (3) 


516 Seminar: Analysis and 
Interpretation of Instructional 
Behaviors (4) 


Prerequisites: Education 500, possession 
of teaching credential, and one or more 
years of teaching experience. Analysis of 
instructional activities and corresponding 
teaching behaviors. Relevance of observa- 
tion systems and research findings to in- 
structional effectiveness. Exploration of 
influence of teaching behaviors on stu- 
dent response. 


517ABC Communication Skills for the 
Deaf (5-5-5) 


Prerequisite: Education 411 or 412AB, 
or consent of instructor. Instruction of 
the deaf; analysis of research in speech 
and language development, speech read- 
ing, auditory training, elementary school 
subjects; practical applications at pre- 
school, primary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced levels. 


518 Management of Educationally 
Handicapped Children (4) 


Prerequisites: Teaching credential, Edu- 
eation 488XY, and consent of instructor. 
Problems of management and treatment 
of children with learning and behavior 
disorders; emphasis on learning prob- 
lems, emotionality, organicity, and tech- 
niques in psycho-educational habilitation. 
Laboratory experience. 


519 Language Development for the 
Hearing Handicapped Child: A 
Structural Approach (4) 


Prerequisite: Elementary or secondary 
credential, or consent of instructor. Re- 
view of existing structural approaches in 
deaf education; visual-kinesthetic-tactile 
representation of basic English sentence 
patterns for development and acquisition 
of language for linguistically handciapped 
child. 
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520 The Supervising Teacher in 
Secondary Schools and Junior 
Colleges (4) 


Prerequisites: Valid teaching credential 
and two or more years of classroom 
teaching experience or consent of instruc- 
tor. Emphasis upon skills and under- 
standings for effective supervision of ob- 
servers, student teachers, and interns. 
Study of theoretical concepts and their 
application to field settings. 


521 Problems in Classroom Group 
Behavior (4) 


Prerequisites: Teaching credential and 
teaching experience: Analysis of class be- 
havior and techniques for changing be- 
havior in problem situations; implica- 
tions of current theory and research for 
classroom management. 


522 Selected Studies in Special 
Education (3-5) 

Prerequisites: Education 488XY or con- 

sent of instructor. Intensive study of 

designated problem in special education. 

May be repeated for credit as topic varies. 


525 Educational Sociology (4) 

Prerequisites: Sociology 250 and Educa- 
tion 401, or consent of instructor. Appli- 
cation'of insights of social sciences to ed- 


ucation; areas include cultural anthro- 
pology, sociology, political theory, and 
economics. 


526 Leadership Principles and 
Practices (4) 


Prerequisites: Enrollment in School of 
Education’s credential or degree program, 
and consent of instructor. To increase so- 
cial sensitivity, behavioral flexibility, in- 
terpersonal knowledge and skills. Under- 
standing oneself as a leader, others as in- 
dividuals and group members, and effects 
of leadership. Sensitivity training labora- 
tory. Meets 43 hours weekly. 


527A Practicum in School 
Counseling (2) 


Prerequisite: Official admission to a pro- 
gram in Department of Guidance and 
Pupil Personnel Services; Hducation 
580A should be taken concurrently. Prac- 
tical experience preparatory to working 
with clients; experiences designed to de- 
velop student’s sensitivity to his personal 
values and needs, and their significance 
in counseling process. 


527B Practicum in Individual 
Counseling (2) 


Prerequisites: Education 527A, 5% 
580A; Education 580B should be te 
concurrently. Practical experience 
counseling with individual clients. | 
dents serve as clinicians in Guid: 
Clinic, working under close supervisio 
faculty. 


527C Practicum in Group 
Counseling (2) 


Prerequisites: Education 527AB 
580AB; Education 580C should be te 
concurrently. Experience in counse 
with groups. Students function as gi 
counselors in the Guidance Clinic, i 
field situation, or both. Includes fa 
counseling and group guidance. 


528A Theory and Methods of Test 
Construction (3) 


Prerequisite: Education 452. Theory 
methods of test construction, validat 
and utilization in counseling. Emph 
on statistical, heuristic, and other cor 
erations underlying development and 
of assessment devices for evaluation 
prediction. 


528B Educational-Vocational Testi 
in Counseling (3) 


Prerequisite: 528A. Administration 
interpretation of commonly used test 
educational and vocational counsel 
evaluation and use of such tests in ¢ 
seling. 


528C Clinical Testing in 
Counseling (3) 


Prerequisites: Education 528AB 
equivalent; Education 580A. Underl; 
theories, administration and interpr 
tion of commonly used objective and 
jective personality tests. 


530 Advanced Study in Child 
Development (4) 


Prerequisites: Education 410AB 
equivalent, and at least one year of te 
ing experience. Recent significant col 
butions in research in and theory of ¢ 
development; implications for educa 
of children emphasized. 


531 Seminar in Elementary 
Education (4) 


Prerequisite: Completion of, or con 
rent enrollment in, last 10 units of © 
gram for Master of Arts degree in | 
mentary Teaching, or consent of inst 
tor. Identification and analysis of p 
lems and trends in elementary educat 


Seminar in Secondary 
_ Education (4) 
requisite: Hither consent of instruc- 
or completion of or concurrent en- 
ment in final units of program for 
ster of Arts degree in Education, Op- 
1 in Secondary Teaching. Identification 
_ analysis of persistent problems in 
yndary education. 


Seminar in Educational 
Psychology (4) 
requisites: Education 500 and 510 or 
ivalent. Theory, methodology, and re- 
rch studies dealing with selected topics 
aducational psychology ; readings, dis- 
3ion and seminar report. 


Seminar in Special Education (4) 


requisite: Education 488XY. Review 
studies and investigations relating to 
blems of adjustment to physical handi- 
3; relationship between disability and 
ning behavior and personality devel- 
ent. 


Seminar in Mental 
Retardation (4) 


requisite: Psychology 406. Review of 
lies and investigation in the learning 
adjustment problems of retarded chil- 
w. 


Vocational Rehabilitation of the 

Mentally Retarded (3) 
requisites: Psychology 406 (may be 
2n concurrently) and consent of in- 
ictor. Principles, problems and meth- 
of vocational development; work 
luation, work adjustment, job train- 
and placement of retarded youth and 
its. Individual projects. 


Seminar on Educational Problems 
in Metropolitan Areas (4) 


requisites: Education 437 or consent 
astructor. Selected problems of schools 
netropolitan areas, particularly as re- 
d to residential segregation, socio-eco- 
lic status, racial and ethnic back- 
ind. Seminar reports. 


Seminar in Methods of Vocational 
_ Assessment (4) 


requisites: Education 528ABC or 
valent and Education 482A. Use of 
istical and clinical methods as basis 
vocational appraisal in counseling ; 
hasis on individual case report. 
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539 Seminar in Instructional 
Strategies for Inner City 
Schools (4) 


Prerequisites: Teaching credential and 
Education 510, 530, or consent of in- 
structor. Instructional strategies, re- 
sources, and organizational patterns 
designed for teaching children and youth 
of inner city schools; methods of dealing 
with typical learning disabilities of inner 
city school learners. 


540 Clinical Procedures in Reading (2) 


Prerequisites: Education 435, either Ed- 
ucation 412AB, 419, or 473, and consent 
of instructor. Observation and supervised 
experience in individual diagnostic and 
therapeutic procedures with reading clinic 
pupils who evidence reading disabilities. 
May be repeated for credit to total of 6 
units. 


541 Word Perception Skills in 
Developmental Reading (5) 


Prerequisites: Teaching credential and 
teaching experience. Investigation and ad- 
vanced study of word perception skills 
and their relation to development of in- 
dependence in reading and developmental 
reading process; current programs of word 
perception, word analysis, and modern 
phonics systems. Offered for both element- 
ary and secondary teachers. 


542AB_ Directed Teaching in the 
Secondary School (5-5) 


Prerequisites: Education 300 and 411; 
also, Education 493 is prerequisite for 
teaching assignments in Art, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Physical Education, Foreign Language, 
Industrial Arts, and prerequisite or coreq- 
uisite for all other subjects. See infor- 
mation on directed teaching, page 89, for 
other prerequisites. Supervised teaching 
in public schools. Each 5 unit assignment 
includes half-day classroom experience, 
weekly seminar, and participation in the 
activities of the assigned school. 


544 Practicum in Deafness (4) 


Prerequisite or corequisite: Education 
517A. Supervised observation and partici- 
pation in classes for deaf and severely 
hard-of-hearing children; experience in 
diagnostic and tutoring activites with in- 
dividual deaf children. 
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545 Field Work in Special 
Education (3) 


Prerequisite: Consent of department. Su- 
pervised field training in problems relat- 
ing to instruction, supervision, admini- 
stration, evaluation, and guidance of ex- 
ceptional children. Special assignments in 
schools, diagnostic centers and community 
agencies. May be repeated for credit to 
total of 9 units. 


548 Directed Teaching in the Junior 
College (6) 

Prerequisites: Education 562 and ap- 

proval of coordinator for Junior College 

Education. Directed teaching in junior 

college for selected students’ holding mas- 

ter’s degrees. 


554 Problems of High School 
Students (4) 


Prerequisites: Secondary credential and 
secondary teaching experience, or consent 
of instructor. Designed for practicing jun- 
ior and senior high school teachers. Con- 
sideration of typical and special problems, 
with emphasis on student perception of 
selected aspect of adolescent attitude and 
behavior. 


556 Seminar for Beginning 
Teachers (3) 


Restricted to credentialed teachers with 
less than four years’ experience. Identi- 
fication and examination of classroom 
problems encountered by the beginning 
teacher. 


558 Educational Measurements in 
Special Education (4) 


Prerequisites: Education 409, 488XY, 
and basic courses in student’s special 
field. Interpretation and use of tests and 
other measurements used in study of the 
exceptional child. May not be substituted 
for the credential requirement of admin- 
istration of individual psychological tests. 


559 Seminar in Educational 
Supervision (5) 

Prerequisites: Three years of experierice 
under a basic credential. Study of super- 
vision in specified areas other than prin- 
cipalship; emphasis on practice in pres- 
ent-day supervision involving supervisor 
and relationships with supervised. 


560 Principles and Practices of 
Curriculum Development (5) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing. Crit 
examination of curricular trends in ) 
torical perspective, sociological char 
research in child growth and developme 
basic philosophies, consideration of ob; 
tives, practices, materials, and evaluat 
inherent in curriculum development pi 
ess. 


561 The Junior College (3) 
Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. E 
tory, aims and functions, organizati 
and curriculum of the junior colleges w 
particular emphasis upon current iss 
and emerging patterns in urban Calif 
nia colleges. 


562 Instruction in the Junior 


College (4) 
Prerequisite: Completion or near-com] 
tion of master’s degree, and consent. 
instructor. Specific preparation for | 
rected teaching. Multi-purposes of - 
junior college, community relationsh 
and materials; organization, personnel 
lationships; qualifying for and secur, 
employment. | 


563 Supervision of Instruction and | 
Curriculum (3) 

Prerequisite: Education 560, or cone 
rently with department approval. Hist 
of school supervision, principles and p 
cedures of supervision in elementary a 
secondary schools; communication ; int 
pretation of roles of principal, spec 
supervisor, and general supervisor ;. pr 
lems, trends, evaluation. 


Creative Behavior... | 
Development and Facilitation (4 


Prerequisites : Teaching credential, tea: 
ing experience, or consent of instruct 
Factors inhibiting and facilitating er 
tive thinking directed toward stimulati 
and productively utilizing creative ab 
ties of students. 


564 


565ABCD Field Work in Elementary 
School Administration anc 
Supervision (1-1-1-1) 
Prerequisite: Consent of departme 
Participation in administrative, super 
sory and curricular experiences at scht 
or district level. Education 565Al 
meets requirement for Standard Sup 
vision Credential; one additional uw! 
available as elective when approved. | 


j}ABCD Field Work in Secondary 

School Administration and 

Supervision (1-1-1-1) 
erequisite: Consent of department. 
rticipation in administrative, supervi- 
y, and curricular experiences at school 
district level. Education 566ABC meets 
juirement for Standard Supervision 
edential; one additional unit available 
‘elective when approved. 


’ Basic School Law and Finance (4) 


erequisite: Graduate standing. Intro- 
ation to legal aspects of education in- 
ding legal rights, duties and _liabili- 
3 of employees, parents and students; 
alysis of principles, problems and _ is- 
»s in school finance. 


| Seminar for Elementary 
Supervising Teachers (3) 


erequisites: Hlementary teaching cre- 
itial; service or appointment to serve 
a supervising teacher or supervisor 
student teachers. Identification und 
dy of procedures in supervising ob- 
ver-participants and student teachers. 


AB Seminar in Administration of 
Elementary Education (3-3) 


requisites: Education 560, 563, 567, 
., and 578, consent of the department, 
1 concurrent enrollment in Education 
». Study and practical application of 
ninistrative and supervisory theories, 
uctures, and techniques as they apply 
practices and trends in administra- 
1 of elementary schools. 

Organization of School 

Systems (3) 

‘requisite: Graduate standing. Study 
Structure and organization of school 
Pas in United States, in historical 
‘spective and present- day patterns; fed- 
1, state, intermediate, and local strue- 
e and interrelationships. 


' Advanced School Law (4) 


requisite : Education 567 or equiva- 
i Organization and sources of school 
, and how they affect authority, re- 
nsibility, and liability of school dis- 
its. Open to students who have credit 
_ Education 572 prior to Summer 1967. 


Advanced School Finance (4) 


requisite: Education 567 or equiva- 
, Theory and practice in school fi- 
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nance, including federal, state, and local 
support programs; budget development 
and controls; apportionments and capi- 
tal outlay. 


575 Special Seminar in Problems in 
School Administration (2-5) 


Prerequisite: Administration or supervi- 
sion credential or consent of instructor. 
Theoretical and practical aspects of spe- 
cial problems in school administration to 
be announced in class schedule. Course 
does not meet credential requirements. 


576AB Seminar in the Administration 
of Secondary Education (3-3) 


Prerequisites: Education 560, 563, 567, 
571, and 578, consent of department, and 
concurrent enrollment in Education 566. 
Study and practical application of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory theories, 
structures and techniques as they apply 
to practices and trends in administration 
of secondary schools. 


577 Advanced School Personnel 
Administration (3) 


Prerequisite: Administration or supervi- 
sion credential or consent of instructor. 
Intensive study of policies, practices, and 
research in major facets of personnel ad- 
ministration as applied to schools and 
school districts. 


578 Educational Administrative 
Theory (3) 


Prerequisite: Education 571, or may be 
taken concurrently with instructor’s ap- 
proval. Investigation of studies in ad- 
ministrative and organizational theory 
relevant to schools and school systems; 
analysis of administrative role, process 
and research in leadership, decision-mak- 
ing, communication, and schools as social 
systems. 


579 School Building Planning (3) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing. Inten- 
sive study of planning, designing, and 
functioning of facilities as they relate to 
overall educational plan of schools and 
school districts. 


580A Counseling Theories (3) 


Prerequisite or corequisite: Education 
404AB. Theories of behavioral change 
appropriate for individual, group counsel- 
ing; functions of theory in research and 
practice of counseling. Forms background 
for subsequent training in individual and 
group methods of counseling. 
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580B_ Individual Counseling 


Methods (3) 


Prerequisites: Education 503 and 580A. 
Techniques of individual counseling 
which derive from various theories of 
counseling. 


580C Group Counseling Methods (3) 


Prerequisites: Education 503, 527AB and 
580AB. Analysis of functions of individ- 
ual group members, the group as a whole, 
and reviews of related research and the- 
ory; practice and evaluation of human- 
relations skills in small groups. 


581 Seminar in Pupil Personnel 


Services (4) 


Prerequisites : Education 503 and consent 
of instructor. Comprehensive study of or- 
ganization, administration, and evalua- 
tion of pupil personnel services in public 
elementary and secondary schools or in 
junior colleges. 


582 Seminar in Counseling (4) 


Prerequisites: Education 528ABC and 
580ABC or equivalent. Intensive student 
involvement with counseling case data. 
Students do counseling, bring tapes and 
all case data to class with write-ups for 
extensive class discussion. 


583 Vocational Guidance 
Workshop (4) 


Prerequisites: Admission to counselor 
training program or employment as coun- 
selor. Workshop integrating supervised 
employment experience in business and 
industry with development and evaluation 
of occupational information. 


585 Seminar in Counseling Children 
with Learning and Developmental 
Problems (4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Cur- 
rent educational approaches to children 
with learning and developmental prob- 
lems; observation, discussion, and study 
of these approaches. 


586 Supervised Field Experience in 
Pupil Personnel Services (2-12) 


Prerequisite: Admission by application, 
filed with department by second week of 
preceding semester. Supervised field expe- 
rience in counseling, child welfare and at- 
tendance, psychometry or school psychol- 


ogy involving work with pupils, par 
teachers, administrators, commt 
agencies and others. Candidates for 
ignated Services Credential with a 
cialization in Pupil Personnel Ser 
will enroll in an appropriate field ex 
ence as follows: 


586CO Field Experience in Couns 


586CWA Field Experience in Chi, 
Welfare and Attendance 


586PM Field Experience in 
Psychometry 


586SP Field Experience in School 
Psychology 


587 Seminar in Junior College 
Student Personnel Services (4) 


Prerequisites: Education 503 and con 
of instructor. Examination and iny 
gation of critical issues in Junior Col 
personnel work. Seminar reports requi 


588 Problems and Practices in Spe 
Education (3) 


Prerequisite: Education 488XY. P 
lems of organization, administration, 
supervision of special education 
grams; evaluation of recent, propd 
and needed legislation; review of cur 
literature. For advanced students and 
ministrators. 


589A Principles of Rehabilitation (: 


Historical, legislative, and administra 
aspects of rehabilitation. | 


; 


589B Organization of Rehabilitatio: 
Services (3) | 
Prerequisite: Education 589A _ rec 
mended. Community organization for 
habilitation, rehabilitation services | 
facilities, professional personnel provi¢ 
rehabilitation services; overview 
knowledges and skills needed by the 
habilitation counselor; observation in’ 
lected community agencies. 


589C Transitional Work Programs | 
Rehabilitation (3) | 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor; ' 
ucation 589AB recommended. Progré 
of work therapy in hospitals and ot 
rehabilitation settings, with special att 
tion to work programs in sheltered wo 
shops; transition to competitive empl 
ment. 


Advanced Audiovisual 

Techniques (3) 
requisite : Teaching experience or con- 
t of instructor. Critical analysis of 
aciples of selection and use of visual, 
litory, and other sensory materials in 
eation; limitations and practicality of 


AB Seminar on Research in School 
Administration and Supervision 
(2-3) 

srequisites: Education 500 and com- 

tion of field work or consent of de- 

tment. Critical analysis and evalua- 

2 of research literature in_ school 

ninistration; development of research 

jects and applicability of research 
lings to practice. 


Seminar in Rehabilitation 
Counseling (2) 


requisite: Must be taken concurrently 
h Education 595B; may be repeated 
A maximum of 6 units. Systematic case 
dies drawn from supervised practice in 
inseling. Each student required to pre- 
t one case study to the seminar and 
lowing group criticism, submit writ- 
report of the case. 


ABC Psychological and Social 
Aspects of Disability (2-2-2) 

arequisites: Education 404AB and ad- 
ssion to Rehabilitation Counseling pro- 
'm or permission of instructor; must 
taken concurrently with Education 
"ABC. Social and psychological phe- 
nena associated with physical and 
ntal disability, behavior patterns and 
orders, basic mechanisms and their re- 
ionship to recovery, effect on social and 
f image of disability. 


‘A Practicum in Rehabilitation 
Counseling (1) 


2requisites: Admission to Rehabilita- 
n Counseling program and consent of 
tructor. Beginning practical experience 
‘paratory to actual work with clients. 
riety of clinic and community expe- 
neces, to develop skills and understand- 
of self and of clients. 


iB Supervised Practice in 
Rehabilitation Counseling (2-14) 


erequisites: Education 595A and con- 
it of instructor ; Education 592 must be 
‘en concurrently. Supervised profes- 
nal experience. One unit requires 40 
irs of practice. 
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596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candidacy 
and approval of departmental graduate 
studies committee. Student must enroll 
for this course in quarter in which he ex- 
pects to complete his course work. Com- 
prehensive examination in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the mas- 
ter’s degree. 


597 Graduate Research (1-4) 


Prerequisites : Education 500 or 509; con- 
sent of an instructor to act as sponsor, 
and departmental approval of project 
prior to registration. Independent re- 
search, under guidance of the faculty. 
May be repeated for credit. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisites: G.P.A. of 3.0 in all grad- 
uate work in Education, consent of de- 
partment chairman and consent of an in- 
structor to act as sponsor. Independent 
directed study of advanced topics in field, 
regular conferences with sponsor. May be 
repeated for credit. 


599 Graduate Thesis or Project (4) 


Prerequisites: Education 500 and 597 or 
equivalent, advancement to candidacy, 
consent of an instructor to act as spon- 
sor, and departmental approval of topic 
prior to registration. Independent re- 
search resulting in a thesis or project. 
Continuous enrollment required while stu- 
dent is working on thesis or project. 


Special Courses 


Courses in the 800 series are highly spe- 
cialized courses designed primarily for 
graduate students. While these courses 
are not acceptable toward a degree or 
credential program at this College, they 
may be used for post-degree or profes- 
sional advancement credit, including state 
credentialing requirements when appli- 
cable. 


806 Field Seminar in Comparative 
Education (2-8) 


Prerequisites: Current teaching, studies 
in cultural areas to be visited, work in 
comparative education, or consent of in- 
structor. A travel course designed to show 
how foreign educational agencies are in- 
fluenced by and react to social, political, 
religious, and economic forces. May be 
repeated for credit with study of different 
educational systems. 
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Courses of Instruction in Audiology 


417 Hearing and Its Measurement (4) 


Theory and techniques of pure tone 
threshold and _ screening audiometry; 
physics of sound as related to hearing 
measurements; anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology of the ear. 


418 Speech Audiometry and Aural 
Rehabilitation (4) 


Prerequisite: Audiology 417. Interpreta- 
tion of audiogram and speech audiometry 
in educational procedures and manage- 
ment; application of acoustic analysis of 
speech sounds in evaluation of hearing 
loss; use of amplification and auditory 
training procedures. 


420 Speech Reading (3) 


Principles and methods of teaching speech 
reading, comparison of various speech 
reading systems, history of speech. read- 
ing, preparation and presentation of units 
suitable for public school instruction. Lec- 
ture 2 hours, laboratory 2 hours. 


423 Pre-Clinical Procedures in 
Audiology (3) 


Prerequisites: Audiology 417 and Speech 
434; Audiology 418 and 420 may be 
taken concurrently. Clinical procedures in 
audiology designed to prepare student for 
evaluation and therapy of hearing handi- 
capped children and adults; diagnostic 
methods for evaluation of speech and lan- 
guage. 


429 Clinical Practice in Aural 
Rehabilitation (1-3) 

Prerequisites: Audiology 417, 418, and 
420 or consent of instructor. Supervised 
clinical experience in diagnostic and re- 
habilitation techniques for children and 
adults with hearing loss. May be repeated 
for credit up to 6 units. 


441 Clinical Practice in Hearing 
Evaluation (1-3) 


Prerequisites: Audiology 417, 418, and 
420, or consent of instructor; may be 


taken concurrently with Audiology 4 
and 420. Supervised clinical experience 
diagnostic hearing evaluation and heari 
aid selection. May be repeated for cre 
up to 6 units. 


Graduate Courses 


511 Advanced Audiology (5) 


Prerequisites: Audiology 417 and 418, 
consent of instructor. Instruction a 
practice in advanced audiometric te¢ 
niques, including automatie audiometi 
delayed feedback, and EDR. Noise in j 
dustry, non-organic hearing loss, aud 
logic tests in medical diagnosis. 


529. Advanced Clinical Practice in 
Aural Rehabilitation (1-3) 


Prerequisites: Audiology 417, 418, 4£ 
and 429, or consent of instructor, A 
vanced work in supervised clinical ext 
rience in diagnostic and rehabilitati 
techniques for children and adults wi 
hearing loss. May be repeated for crec 
up to 6 units. 


540 Audiological Instrumentation (5) 
Prerequisites : Audiology 417, 418, or co 
sent of instructor. Physical and electi 
acoustic characteristics of hearing aic 
evaluation and selection. : 


541 Advanced Clinical Procedures in 
Hearing Evaluation (1-3) ) 
Prerequisite: Audiology 441 or conse 
of instructor. Advanced supervised clii 
cal experience in diagnostic and rehabi 
tation techniques with children a) 
adults who have hearing losses. May 
repeated for credit up to 6 units. 


595 Seminar in Hearing (4) 
Prerequisites: Audiology 417, 418, or co 
sent of instructor. Review of current s 
entific studies of hearing and _hearii 
problems; individual research project 
area of student’s interest. 
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gineering 


Faculty 


artment of Civil Engineering 

fessors J. Ralph Meigs, William G. Plumtree (Chairman). 

yciate Professors Frank R. Balle, Young C. Kim, King S. Luk, Gunjit 
ikand. 


stant Professors Arik Aldus, Anjan K. Bhaumik, Bruce Saltman, 
is A. Volse, Wen L. Wang. 


artment of Electrical Engineering 
fessors Leslie Cromwell, Vincent A. Giroux, Eugene H. Kopp, How- 
L. Schug, Harold Storch (Chairman). 


ciate Professors George B. Bouse, Roger D. Brandt, Louis W. Eg- 
, Jr., M. Morris Mano, Victor Payse, Jr. 


stant Professors Stephan C. Andreae, Jack G. Levine, Robert A. 
nann, Sidney Soclof. 


artment of Mechanical Engineering 

fessors Carrol M. Beeson, Charles Curtis Coons, Charles Haberman, 
ge H. Mann, Dan R. Rankin (Chairman). 

ciate Professors Kenneth E. Hayworth, Martin I. Taft. 


stant Professors Bernard Epstein, Phillip I. Gold, Richard D. Ro- 
9, Arthur W. Sear. 


1rtment of Interdisciplinary Engineering Subjects 


fessor Charles Curtis Coons (Chairman) and all faculty from other 
ineering departments service this department. 


School of Engineering offers programs leading to the Bachelor of 
ace degree in Engineering and the Master of Science degrees in Civil, 
trical and Mechanical Engineering. 


program leading to the Bachelor of Science degree is accredited by 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. 


Undergraduate Program 


‘Bachelor of Science degree program provides instruction in the 
» sciences, engineering sciences, and engineering design and syn- 
S. Technical elective programs of study are available in the areas 
vil, electrical, and mechanical engineering. 
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Requirements for the Degree 


A total of 198 quarter units is required 
for the Bachelor of Science degree in 
Engineering, of which 146 are in required 
or selected courses in Engineering and 
related fields. The College’s General 
Education requirements are included in 
the remaining 52 units. Each student is 
required to take a common core of lower 
and upper division courses. Technical 
electives offered permit a choice of engi- 
neering subjects suited to the professional 
objectives of the student. 


Students are required to consult with an 


adviser in the School of Engineering be- 
fore registering for classes. Work taken 


at another college or university on which 
a grade of D was earned may not be 
substituted for upper division courses. 


Lower Division 


The requirements are 71 units in lower 
division courses in mathematics, science 
and engineering. 


Required Engineering Courses (16 units): 


101 Graphics I (2) 

102 Graphics II (2) 

201 Statics (4) 

207 Materials of Engineering (4) 
209 Engineering Analysis I (4) 


Required in Related Fields (51 units): 

Mathematics 201, 202, 203, 204, 205 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
(20) * 

Mathematics 290 Digital Computer 
Programming (2) 

Physics 201, 202, 203, 204, 205 General 
Physics (20) 

Chemistry 100AB General Chem- 
istry (9) 


Select one of following (4 units): 

Physics 206 General Physics VI (4) 

Engineering 200 Engineering Proc- 
esses (4) 

Engineering 202 Plane Surveying (4) 

Chemistry 100C General Chemistry 
Lit (6) 


Upper Division 
The basic requirements for each Engi- 
neering student are 44 units of required 


lecture courses, 7 units of required 
oratories, and 24 units of technical ¢ 
tives. 


Required Engineering Lecture Cours 
(86 units): 


300 Circuit Analysis I (4) 

301 Dynamics I (4) 

302 Strength of Materials I (4) 
303 Fluid Mechanics I (4) 

305 Thermodynamics I (4) 

307 Electronics I (4) 

309 Engineering Analysis II (4) 


Plus 2 courses selected from followin 

325 Heat Transfer (4) 

334 Electromagnetic Energy Con- 
version I (4) 

360 Structural Mechanics I (4) | 

Required in Related Fields (8 units): 

English 306 ‘Technical Report 
Writing (4) 

Mathematies 302 Differential Equat 
for Engineers and Physicists ( 


Required Engineering Laboratory Cot 
(7 units): 

310 Engineering Measurements Lab- 

oratory (1) 

Electric Circuits Laboratory (1 

Strength of Materials Lab- 

oratory I (1) | 


311 
312 


Plus 4 courses selected from follou 


313 Fluid Mechanics Laboratory (1 
314 Electromagnetic Energy Conve! 
Laboratory (1) 
317 Electronics Laboratory I (1) 
327 Heat Power Laboratory (1) | 
329 Metallography Laboratory (1) | 
340 Electronics Laboratory II (1) | 
364 Concrete Laboratory (1) 
368 Soil Mechanics Laboratory (1) | 
412 Strength of Materials Laborato) 
II (1) 
413 Aerodynamics Laboratory (1) 
417 Machine Analysis Laboratory | 
441 Communications Laboratory (1) 
442 Controls System Laboratory (1) 
443 Digital and Timing Circuits 
Laboratory (1) 
446 Digital Logic Laboratory (1)! 
463 Structural Design Project (1) 


Technical Elective Courses: 

Select 24 units from departmental ec 
offerings listed below in accordance 
provisions specified. 


* Students who do not pass the Mathematics Placement examination will be req 
to take Mathematics 102 and 103 prior to Mathematics 201. i 
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Suggested 4-Year Sequence for B.S. Degree in Engineering 


RESHMAN YEAR 


‘st Quarter: Math 201, Physics 201, General Education (8 units) 

nd Quarter: Math 202, Physics 202, Chemistry 100A, Engineering 101, General Educa- 
tion (2 units). 

rd Quarter: Math 203, Physics 203, Chemistry 100B, Engineering 102, General Educa- 
tion (1 unit) 


OPHOMORE YEAR 


st Quarter: Math 204, Physics 204, Engineering 207, General Education (3 units) 

‘nd Quarter: Math 205, Physics 205, Engineering 209, General Education (4 units) 

rd Quarter: Math 290, Math 302, Engineering 201, Engineering Lower Division Techni- 
cal Elective (4 units), General Education (3 units) 


UNIOR YEAR 


st Quarter: Engineering 300, 301, 302, 310, English 306 

ind Quarter: Engineering 305, 307, 309, 311, General Education (4 units) 

ird Quarter: Engineering 303, 312, Engineering Core Elective (4 units), Engineering Tech- 
nical Elective (4 units), General Education (4 units) 


jENIOR YEAR 


st Quarter: Engineering Core Elective (4 units), Engineering Technical Elective (4 units), 
Engineering Laboratory Elective (1 unit), General Education (8 units) 

tnd Quarter: Engineering Technical Electives (8 units), Engineering Laboratory Elective (1 
unit), General Education (6 units), Elective (2 units) 

ird Quarter: Engineering Technical Electives (8 units), Engineering Laboratory Electives 
(2 units), General Education (7 units) 


partmental Technical Electives ae Water Supply 2) 
tudent is not permitted to take any ydraulics I (4) 


nical elective Engineering courses Electrical Engineering Offerings: 

xre completing all required lower 330 Circuit Analysis II (4) 

sion courses. At least 20 units of the 9395 piectronics II (4) 

nical electives selected for the Bache- 396 gemiconductor and Vacuum Tube 

of Science degree program must be Electronics (4) 

a one departmental area. Certain 430 Circuit Analysis III (4) 

ects in the Interdisciplinary Depart- 431 Blectric Communications (4) 

vs offerings may be included as 432 Power Transmission Lines (4) 

mical electives in the major area 433 Blectric Power System Analysis 

1 approval of the adviser. (4) 

434 Electromagnetic Energy Conversion 
II (4) 


| Engineering Offerings: 437 Blectric and Magnetic Fields (4) 


| Structural Design I (4) Engineering (4) 
: eaten and Cost 439 Digital and Timing Circuits (4) 
stimating (4) 444 Fundamentals of Digital 
Soil Mechanics (4) 445 High Frequency Transmission 
Structural Mechanics II (4) Lines (4) 


Design of Steel Structures (4) 


Reinforced Concrete Design I (4) . ; ; ings: 
ee tdations (4) Mechanical Engineering Offerings: 


Hydrology I (4) 821 Kinematics of Mechanisms (4) 


Sewerage and Sewage Treatment 323 Machine Design I (4) 
h (4) 326 Thermodynamics II (4) 
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403 
407 


Aerodynamics (4) 
Introduction to Statistical 
Thermodynamics (4) 
Machine Design II (4) 
Air Conditioning (4) 
Refrigeration (4) 

Power Plants (4) 
Introduction to Nuclear 
Engineering (4) 


414 
415 
416 
420 
495 


Interdisciplinary Engineering 

Subjects Offerings: 

328 Introduction to Metallurgy (4) 

401 Dynamics II (4) 

402 Strength of Materials II (4) 

404 Principles of Turbomachinery (4) 

408 Fluid Mechanics II (4) 

411 Vibrational Analysis (4) 

438A Control System Theory I (4) 

438B Control System Theory II (4) 

490 Engineering Application of Digital 
Computers (4) 


Elective Courses in Engineering, 
Other Departments 


Courses in Engineering which may be 
taken as electives: 398 Cooperative Edu- 
cation (1-2); 498 Special Topics in Engi- 
neering (4) and 499 Independent Study 
(1-4). 

Electives from other departments: Eco- 
nomics 300 Economics for Engineers 
(4); Mathematics 402A and 402B Ad- 
vanced Mathematics I and II for Engi- 
neers and Physicists (4-4); certain other 
courses in mathematics and science se- 
lected with consent of Engineering ad- 
viser, and certain industrial management 
and other courses in Business, also se- 
lected with consent of adviser. 


The Graduate Program 


The objectives of the Master of Science 
degree programs in Civil, Electrical, and 
Mechanical Engineering are to prepare 
students in these professional disciplines 
for employment in research and develop- 
ment positions in industry, for positions 
as engineering teachers, and for further 
study toward the doctoral degree. 


Admission to the Program 


In addition to the College’s general 
requirements for admission to graduate 


study, those desiring to pursue a mas 
degree in Engineering must possess 
equivalent of the requirements for: 
Bachelor of Science degree curre 
specified by California State Colleg: 
Los Angeles for the field of Enginee 
in which they wish to specialize. 


Consultation with a department grad 
adviser.is required before any courses 
attempted, to determine if deficien 
exist in undergraduate preparation. ’ 
student should provide transcripts of 
undergraduate work, which will be 
tained by the adviser. 


The student is required to take the EF; 
neering section of the Graduate Rec 
Examination in addition to the Aptit 
Section required for admission to gi 
uate study at the College. 


Forty-five units of approved course wi 
with a grade point average of at ] 
3.0, is required for the degree. Inclu 
in the required program is either a thi 
for which 4 units of credit may. 
earned in Engineering 599, or succes 
completion of a comprehensive exami 
tion, offered as Engineering 596 with 
unit credit. 


Master of Science Degree 
in Civil Engineering | 
Requirements for the Degree | 


The 45-unit program of requirements 
the master’s degree in Civil Engineer 
is described below. 


The advice and approval of a Civil En 
neering graduate adviser must be | 
tained before enrolling in any course. 


Requirements in Mathematics 


Mathematics 402A Advanced Mathem 
ics I for Engineers and Physicists | 
is required if not taken as part of 1 1 
undergraduate program. 


Area of Specialization (24-387 units): 
Select a minimum of 24 units in 500 le 
Engineering courses. At least 20 of thi 
units must be in Civil Engineering 4 
at least 16 of these must be seleci 
within a specialized option. At prest 
the options offered are: (1) Structul 
Option, (2) Hydraulies Option. | 


wes from Related Field (8-21 units ): 
‘+a minimum of 8 units other than 
Engineering which are related to 
program. These are usually from 
ematics. Mathematics 402A satisfies 
its of this requirement if taken as 
of the master’s program. 


ives in Engineering (0-13 units): 
t the balance of the program from 
yr 500 level Engineering courses. 


3s or Comprehensive Examination 
units): 

t one of the following: 

neering 596 Comprehensive 
Examination (0) 

neering 599 Graduate Thesis 
Project (4) 


ter of Science Degree 
lectrical Engineering 


jirements for the Degree 


45-unit program of requirements for 
master’s degree in Electrical Engi- 
ng is described below. 


advice and approval of an Electrical 
neering graduate adviser is necessary 
re enrolling in any course. 


sirement in Mathematics 


rematics 402A Advanced Mathe- 
es I for Engineers and Physicists 
is required if not taken as part of 
undergraduate program. 


| of Specialization (24-37 units): 
+t a minimum of 24 units in 500 level 
ses. At least 16 of these units must 
from the Electrical Engineering 
ses listed below or new courses which 
be added in the future: 
Linear Systems Analysis (4) 
Principles of Communication 
Theory (4) 
Solid State Hlectronics I (4) 
Solid State Electronics II (4) 
\B Microwave Electromagnetics 
(4-4) 
Linear and Nonlinear Control 
Systems Theory (4) 
Digital Computer Design (4) 
_Sampled-data and Digital Control 
Systems Theory (4) 
Graduate Research (1-5) 
Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 
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Electives from Related Fields 

(8-21 units): 

Select a minimum of 8 units other 
than Electrical Engineering. Mathematics 
402A satisfies 4 units of this requirement 
if taken as part of the master’s program. 
Typical courses are: 


Mathematics 402B Advanced Mathe- 
matics II for Engineers and Physi- 
cists (4) 

Mathematics 442—Linear Algebra and 
Matrices (4) 

Mathematics 474 Theory of Probability 
(4) 

Mathematics 580—Functions of Real 
Variables (4) 

Mathematics 582 Functions of Complex 
Variables (4) 

Physics 426AB Hlectricity and 
Magnetism (3-3) 

Physics 510ABC Mathematical Methods 
of Physics (3-8-3) 

Physics 5381 Blectrodynamics (4) 


Electives in Engineering Courses 

(0-13 units): 

Select the balance of the rrogram from 
400 or 500 level Engineering courses, with 
a maximum of 138 units from 400 level 
courses. 


Thesis or Comprehensive Examination 

(0-4 units): 

Select one of the following : 

Engineering 596 Comprehensive 
Examination (0) 

Engineering 599 Graduate Thesis 
Project (4) 


Master of Science Degree 
in Mechanical Engineering 


Requirements for the Degree 


The 45-unit program of requirements for 
the master’s degree in Mechanical Engi- 
neering is described below. 


The advice and approval of a Mechanical 
Engineering graduate adviser must be 
obtained before enrolling in any course. 


Requirements in Mathematics: 
Mathematics 402AB Advanced Mathe- 
matics I, II for Engineers and Physicists 
(4-4) unless taken as part of the under- 
graduate program. 
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Area of Specialization (24-45 units): 


Select a minimum of 24 units in 500 level 
Engineering courses. At least 16 of these 
units must be in Mechanical Engineering. 
At present the options offered are: (1) 
Thermodynamics and Heat Transfer Op- 
tion, (2) Fluid Mechanics Option, (3) 
Applied Mechanics Option. 

Consult a Mechanical Engineering gradu- 
ate adviser for the courses required in 
each option. 

Not more than 8 units may be outside of 
Mechanical Engineering. 


Electives in Engineering Courses ( 
units): 

Select the balance of the program { 
400 or 500 level Engineering courses 
cluding at least one Engineering lab 
tory. 


Thesis or Comprehensive 
Examination (0-4 units): 


Select one of the following : 

Engineering 596 Comprehensive 
Examination (0) 

Engineering 599 Graduate Thesis 
Project (4) 


Courses of Instruction in Engineering 


Lower Division Courses 


101 Graphies | (2) 


Prerequisites: One year high school me- 
chanical drawing or equivalent or Indus- 
trial Arts 110 and plane geometry. Prin- 
ciples of descriptive geometry ; basic pro- 
jection, principles of point, line, and 
plane: graphical solution of space prob- 
lems, including practical engineering ap- 
plication. Six hours laboratory. 


102 Graphics II (2) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 101 and 
Mathematics 201; latter may be taken 
concurrently. Preparation of graphs from 
engineering data, use of functional scales 
and verniers, construction and use of 
nomographs, graphical mathematics, in- 
cluding empirical equations, graphical dif- 
ferentiation and integration ; problems in 
conceptual design. Six hours laboratory. 


200 Engineering Processes (4) 


Prerequisite: None. Modern manufactur- 
ing processes; machine tools, welding, gas 
and electric, pattern making, castings, 
jigs and fixtures, introduction to produc- 
tion analysis and quality control and in- 
spection methods. 


201 Statics (4) 


Prerequisites: Physics 201 and Mathe- 
matics 202. Fundamental principles of 
statics, resolution and composition of 
forces, algebraic and graphic solutions, 
friction, center of gravity, moment of in- 
ertia. 


202 Plane Surveying (4) 


Prerequisite: Math 103 or satisfac 
score on math placement test. Princi 
and practices of measurement of 
tances, directions and elevations; | 
and use of level, transit, plane ta 
mapping practice, and symbols. Two c 
hours, 6 hours laboratory. 


207 Materials of Engineering (4) 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 201, Ch 

try 100A, and Physics 201. Introdue 
to the basic Structure of engineering 

terials relation of properties of mater 
to the structure. 


209 Engineering Analysis !| (4) 

Prerequisites: Mathematics 202 
Physics 201. Basie introduction to ca. 
lations using vectors, matrices, and pi 
ability and_ statistics; application 
these methods to simple engineering P) 
lems. 
on. | 
Upper Division Courses , 
300 Circuit Analysis | (4) 
Prerequisites: Physics 203 and Mai 
matics 302; latter may be taken con 
rently. Electric circuit analysis in b 
time and frequency domains, transi 
and steady state solutions. 


301 Dynamics | (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 201 and | 
gineering 209. Vector algebra, kinemati 
rectilinear and curvilinear motion, tra 
lation, rotation, general plane moti 
general motion; kinetics; work, kint 
energy; power; impulse, momentum, 
pact. 


Strength of Materials | (4) 


requisite: Engineering 201. Stresses 
strains under axial, shearing and tor- 
al forees; flexural stresses and de- 
‘ions of simple beams; columns and 
bined stresses. 


Fluid Mechanics | (4) 


requisite: Engineering 301. Funda- 
ital principles and methods of fluid 
hanics for Newtonian compressible 
incompressible fluids. Fluid statics; 
servation of mass, momentum, and en- 
’ principles; kinematics; laminar and 
yulent motion; applications of fluid 
hanics. 


Thermodynamics I (4) 


requisites: Mathematics 203 and 
sics 202. The First and Second Laws 
Thermodynamics, development and use 
-quations based on these laws; data 
es and curves of common fluids ; ap- 
ation of thermodynamic equations to 
1 gases. 


_ Electronics I (4) 
requisite: Engineering 300. Analy- 
of electronic amplifier devices; analy- 


of single stage electronic amplifier cir- 
By 


Engineering Analysis II (4) 
requisites: Mathematics 302, Engi- 
‘ing 300, 301 and 302. Setup of elec- 
al, vibration, heat flow, fluid flow, 
_ Structural systems as ordinary and 
ial differential equations; analogies 
- exist between various physical sys- 
3; classical transform, and numerical 
hods of solution. 


_ Engineering Measurements 

| Laboratory (1) 

“equisite : Physics 203. Techniques 
procedures used in making typical 

surements in engineering laboratories. 

ee hours laboratory. 


Electric Circuits Laboratory (1) 
"equisites : Engineering 300 and 310; 
ineering 300 may be taken concur- 
ly. Experimental verification of the 
3 of electric circuits. Three hours lab- 
ory. 
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312 Strength of Materials 

Laboratory I (1) 
Prerequisites: Engineering 102, 302 and 
310; Engineering 302 may be taken con- 
currently. Tests of engineering materials 
in tension, compression, bending and tor- 
sion; verification by experiment, basic 
theories learned in strength of materials. 
Three hours laboratory. 


313 Fluid Mechanics Laboratory (1) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 102 and 303. 
Flow through orifices, nozzles, meters, 
and pipes and over weirs; water ham- 
mer; friction; pumps and_ turbines. 
Three hours laboratory. 


314 Electromagnetic Energy 
Conversion Laboratory (1) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 334 and 3811. 
Laboratory investigations of electrome- 
chanical machines. Three hours labora- 
tory. 


317 Electronics Laboratory I (1) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 307 and 811. 
Laboratory study of transistor and vac- 
uum tube devices and single stage ampli- 
fier circuits. Three hours laboratory. 


321 Kinematics of Mechanisms (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 301 and 302. 
Transmission of motion; theory of mech- 
anisms; linkages; gears; cams; belts, and 
chains. 


323 Machine Design I (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 301 and 302. 
Application of principles of mechanics, 
properties of materials, and fabrication 
processes to the design of simple ma- 
chines and structural elements. 


325 Heat Transfer (4) 

Prerequisites: Engineering 303, 305, and 
309. Study of the basic principles of heat 
transfer. Solution of steady state heat 
conduction problems by analytical, nu- 
merical, and analog methods; free and 
forced convection ; radiant heat transfer; 
applications for industrial equipment de- 
sign. 


326 Thermodynamics I! (4) 
Prerequisite: Engineering 305. Applica- 
tion of thermodynamic principles; steam 
generators, engines and turbines; com- 
bustion, vapor cycles; refrigeration; in- 
ternal combustion engines. 
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327 Heat Power Laboratory (1) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 326, or may be 
taken concurrently. Analysis, operation 
and performance testing of mechanical 
power systems: steam power plant, in- 
ternal combustion engines, refrigeration 
and air conditioning systems, thermo- 
electric generator coolers, rocket, ramjet, 
and pulsejet engines. Special experiments 
and projects in heat transfer, thermody- 
namic properties and energy conversion 
systems. Three hours laboratory. 


328 Introduction to Metallurgy (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 207 and 305. 
Theory, composition, and properties of 
pure metals and alloys. Alloying, fabrica- 
tion and heat treatment of metals, with 
emphasis on fundamental understanding 
of the nature of metals and their alloys. 


329 Metallography Laboratory (1) 
Prerequisite: Engineering 328, or may be 
taken concurrently. Preparation of metal- 
lie samples and the study of their internal 
structure by microscopic techniques. 
Three hours laboratory. 


330 Circuit Analysis I! (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 309. Analysis 
of electric circuits with the use of im- 
pedance and network functions, matrix 
algebra, poles and zeros, two ports, fre- 
quency response and frequency response 
plots. 


334 Electromagnetic Energy 
Conversion | (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 300. Electro- 
mechanical principles, magnetic circuits, 
transformers, rotating machinery, power 
conversion. 


335 Electronics II (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 307. Analysis 
of linear and nonlinear electronic ampli- 
fier circuits. 


336 Semiconductor and Vacuum Tube 
Electronics (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 300. Principles 
of semiconductor and vacuum tube de- 
vices; graphical characteristics and devel- 
opment of transistor and vacuum tube 
equivalent circuits. 


340 Electronics Laboratory II (1) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 317 and 335; 
Engineering 335 may be taken concur- 
rently. Laboratory study of electronic am- 
plifier circuits. Three hours laboratory. 


360 Structural Mechanics | (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 302. Anal: 
of determinate structures: beams, frar 
and cables. Introduction to influence ]j 
and analysis of indeterminate structu 


361 Structural Design | (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 360. Basic 
cepts of design of structures, allows 
stresses, codes and design loads. Des 
of simple determinate members in st 
concrete and timber. | 


364 Concrete Laboratory (1) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 312 and @ 
Physical tests of cement, concrete ag 
gates, tensile strength test of cement, 
portioning of concrete mixtures, slu 
test, compressive and flexural stren 
tests. Three hours laboratory. 


365 Specification and Cost 
Estimating (4) 


Prerequisite: Senior standing in er 
neering. Building specifications and co¢ 
estimating costs, materials handling ¢ 
transport, excavation, concrete, wood, 1 
sonry, and steel construction. 


366 Soil Mechanics (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 302, 303; 1] 
gineering 303 may be taken concurrent 
Physical and mechanical properties 
soils, classifications, permeability, se 
age, capillarity, consolidation, settleme 
stresses, pressures, strength theories, te 
ing methods. 


368 Soil Mechanics Laboratory (1) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 312 and 3€ 
both may be taken concurrently. Stu 
of physical properties of soils, soil clas 
fication, mechanical analysis, permeal 
ity, shearing strength and consolidati 
tests. Three hours laboratory. 


398 Cooperative Education (1-2) 


Prerequisite: Active, approved empl 
ment under work-study program. Ana 
sis and reports of the student’s perfor 
ance; regular group meetings. Not op 
to students during first quarter of matr 
ulation. | 


Dynamics II (4) 
requisites: Engineering 301 and 309. 
lications of Newtonian, work-energy, 
impulse momentum techniques to ad- 
eed problems; Lagrange equations, 
nilton’s principle, Castigliaro’s theo- 
, Buler’s equations, gyrodynamics, 
space mechanics. 


Strength of Materials I! (4) 


requisites: Hngineering 302 and 
hematiecs 302. Stress strain relation- 
| in three dimension; energy princi- 
, theories of failures, curved beams, 
k wall cylinders, shear center, unsym- 
rical bending and torsion on noncir- 
ir sections. 


Aerodynamics (4) 
requisites: Hngineering 303 and 309. 
‘oil characteristics; transonic, super- 
ec, and viscous effects on lift and 
rs power considerations, airplane per- 
jances, introduction to airplane and 
sile stability and control. 


_ Principles of Turbomachinery (4) 


requisites: Engineering 303 and 305. 
eral treatment of all forms of turbo- 
hines; energy transfer, thermodynam- 
of compressible flow and flow of fluids 
yassages and over blades of turboma- 
es; application to pumps, compres- 
, hydraulic, gas and steam turbines. 


Introduction to Statistical 
Thermodynamics (4) 

requisite: Engineering 326. Review ot 
hhematical probability, fundamentals 
statistical mechanics. Partition func- 
‘ss and their relation to thermodynamic 
derties of matter. Behavior of real 
4s, liquids and solids. Special topics. 


] 


Fluid Mechanics II (4) 


requisites: Engineering 303 and 305. 
apressible and incompressible fluid dy- 
ies; continuity, momentum, and en- 
/ equations for viscous fluids; circula- 
_ and vorticity, Navier-Stokes equa- 
, boundary layer theory, turbulence, 
‘dimensional flow, three-dimensional 


Vibrational Analysis (4) 

vequisite: Engineering 309. Analysis 
‘ree and forced vibrations with and 
aout damping, systems with several 
vees of freedom, vibration isolation, 
‘hanical transients, torsional vibra- 
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tions, natural frequency computation 
techniques, digital and analog computer 
applications. 


412 Strength of Materials 
Laboratory II (1) 

Prerequisites: Engineering 312 and either 
Engineering 323 or 360; Engineering 323 
or 360 may be taken concurrently. Fa- 
tigue tests of materials and connections, 
stress concentration, photoelasticity, creep 
tests, shock and vibration tests, combined 
stresses and individual projects. Three 
hours laboratory. 


413 Aerodynamics Laboratory (1) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 313 and 403; 
Engineering 403 may’ be taken concur- 
rently. Introduction to subsonic and su- 
personic wind tunnel testing, laboratory 
investigations of characteristics of air- 
foils and various aerodynam:c bodies. 
Three hours laboratory. 


414 Machine Design II (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 321 and 323. 
Design of unit assemblies and machines; 
materials, safety, lubrication, construc- 
tion. 


415 Air Conditioning (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 303 and 305. 
Psychrometric properties of air, heat 
loads, air conditioning and heating equip- 
ment, air distribution. 


416 Refrigeration (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 303 and 305. 
Study of refrigeration equipment and 
cycles, common refrigeration problems. 


417 Machine Analysis Laboratory (1) 
Prerequisite: Engineering 310, 321, and 
323. Experimental analysis of the steady 
state and transient characteristics of ma- 
chine components and of complete ma- 
chines. Three hours laboratory. 


420 Power Plants (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 326. Survey of 
power generating systems, theoretical 
analysis of power cycles; preliminary de- 
sign calculations for sizing power station 
equipment. 


430 Circuit Analysis Il (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 330. Advanced 
circuit analysis using network functions, 
two port parameters, block diagrams, sig- 
nal flow graphs; synthesis of one port 
network and design problems. 
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431 Electric Communications (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 330 and 335. 
Band width requirements of audio, video, 
and pulse signals; carrier communica- 
tions systems; types of modulation; com- 
munication circuits: transmitters and re- 
ceivers. 


432 Power Transmission Lines (4) 


Prerequisite: Hngineering 334. Function 
and structure of power systems, transmis- 
sion lines, generalized circuit constants, 
circle diagrams. 


433 Electric Power System 

Analysis (4) 
Prerequisite: Engineering 432. Represen- 
tation of power systems, symmetrical 
components, short circuits on machines 
and systems, system protection, elements 
of system stability. 


434 Electromagnetic Energy 
Conversion II! (4) 


Prerequisite: Hngineering 334. Analysis 
of realistic machine performance; steady 
state and dynamic response of d-c, syn- 
echronous and induction machines; frac- 
tional horsepower a-c motors. 


437 Electric and Magnetic Fields (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 307 and 309; 
Engineering 309 may be taken concur- 
rently. Maxwell’s equations in vector no- 
tation, review of static field theory, time- 
varying fields, waves in unbounded me- 
dia, guided waves, introduction to trans- 
mission lines. 


438A Control System Theory I (4) 
Prerequisites: Engineering 307, 309 and 
334. Analysis and synthesis of feedback 
control systems by root-locus and fre- 
quency response methods. 


438B Control System Theory II (4) 
Prerequisite: Engineering 438A. Synthe- 
sis of control systems, control concepts 
and methodology. 


439 Digital and Timing Circuits (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 307. Piecewise 
linear analysis of electronic circuits; the- 
ory and application of wave shaping, tim- 
ing, digital, and pulse circuits. 


441 Communications Laboratory (1) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 340 and 431; 
both may be taken concurrently. Labora- 
tory investigations of the characteristics 
of communication systems and compo- 
nents. Three hours laboratory. 


442 Controls System Laboratory (1 
Prerequisite: Engineering 438A, or 1 
be taken concurrently. Analysis 
design of fundamental control systems 
model and full scale construction in 
laboratory, and by employing root-lo 
frequency response, analog simula: 
and other standard techniques. T) 
hours laboratory. 


443 Digital and Timing Circuits 
Laboratory (1) 

Prerequisites: Engineering 317 and 4 
Engineering 439 may be taken con 
rently. Laboratory experiments in the 
sign of digital, timing and pulse form 
electronic circuits. Three hours lab 
tory. 


444 Fundamentals of Digital 
Engineering (4) 

Prerequisite: Engineering 307. Bin 

numbers and codes, Boolean algebra, d 

tal circuits, digital logic design, dig 

storage, arithmetic, and control. 


445 High Frequency Transmission 
Lines (4) 

Prerequisite: Engineering 4387. Ste 

state waves and transient waves on | 

less transmission lines, traveling wa 

on dissipative lines, plane waves, in 

duction to TE and TM waves. 


446 Digital Logic Laboratory (1) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 317 and 4 
Engineering 444 may be taken con 
rently. Laboratory experiments in 
logic design of digital systems. Th 
hours laboratory. 


460 Structural Mechanics II (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering ‘360. Anal) 
of indeterminate structures; moment | 
tribution, slope deflection and approxi 
tion methods; three dimensional i 
and long span structures. 


461 Design of Steel Structures (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 361 and E1 
neering 460; Engineering 460 may 
taken concurrently. Design of steel str 
tures; lateral buckling of beams ¢ 
frames, built-up beams, girders 4 
trusses; moment connections, torsion ! 
unsymmetrical bending; diaphragms ¢ 
lateral force designs. 

| 


Reinforced Concrete Design I (4) 


requisites: Engineering 361 and En- 
ering 460; Engineering 460 may be 
m concurrently. Design of concrete 
ictures, ultimate theory and working 
ss design; continuous slabs and 
ns, rigid frames; columns, footings 
retaining structures. 


Structural Design Project (1) 


requisite: Engineering 461 or 462. 
ign calculations and _ engineering 
vings for a complete structural sys- 
; individual projects involving steel, 
rete, and other engineering mate- 
3. Three hours laboratory. 


Foundations (4) 

requisite: Hngineering 366. Types of 
idations, spread footings, piles, cais- 
4, retaining walls, cofferdams, dams, 
or of safety. 


' Hydrology I (4) 


requisite: Engineering 3038. Study of 
‘ipitation, evaporation, infiltration, 
ispiration, and runoff; methods of pre- 
ing discharge from precipitation, flood 
‘ing, and measurement of hydrologic 
esses. 


| Sewerage and Sewage 

Treatment (4) 

requisite: Engineering 303. Sanitary 
| Storm sewer systems, sewage treat- 
it and disposal, stream sanitation, 
, treatment plant design. 


| Water Supply (4) 

iequisite: Engineering 303. Sources 
| collection of surface and ground wa- 
distribution systems, water quality, 
iar treatment plants, sedimentation, fil- 
jon, softening, and disinfection. 


| Hydraulics | (4) 

equisite: Engineering 303. Analysis 
‘ams, spillways, and outlet structures; 
'y of multiple pipe and reservoir sys- 
i3; fundamentals of open channel hy- 
‘ilies, uniform and gradually varied 
1; pumps and turbines. 


) Engineering Application of Digital 
Computers (4) 

lvequisites: Mathematics 290 and En- 
Sering 309. Use of Fortran program- 
?z and numerical solution techniques to 
ye engineering problems of various se- 
od types. 


| 
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492 Continuum Mechanics (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 303 and 309. 
Cartesian tensors, stress and deforma- 
tion, conservation of mass and energy, 
constitutive equations, applications. 


495 Introduction to Nuclear 
Engineering (4) 
Prerequisites: Senior standing in engi- 


neering or physical science plus a course 
in nuclear physics or Physics 205. Basic 
engineering principles involved in the de- 
sign of nuclear reactors, review of nuclear 
physics, diffusion of neutrons, reactor 
mechanics, radiation shielding, materials 
of construction, reactor instrumentation 
and -control. 


498 Special Topics in Engineering (1-4) 
Prerequisite : Senior standing in engineer- 
ing; enrollment subject to approval of 
instructor in charge. Group study of se- 
lected topics not currently offered as tech- 
nical electives; study groups may be or- 
ganized in advanced engineering subjects 
upon approval of instructor in charge. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor to 
act as sponsor. Project selected in confer- 
ence with the sponsor before registration ; 
progress meetings held regularly, and a fi- 
nal report submitted. May be repeated 
for credit. 


Graduate Courses 


502 Theory of Elasticity (4) 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 402A and 
Engineering 402 or 492. Stress-strain re- 
lations, yield criteria, equations of linear 
and elasticity, energy methods, boundary 
value problem thermoelasticity, non-linear 
elasticity, applications in structural and 
machine design. 


505 Heat Conduction and Radiation (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 325 and 326. 
Solution of steady and unsteady heat con- 
duction problems in one, two, and three 
dimensions by mathematical, tabular, 
analogy, and computer techniques; appli- 
eation to extended surfaces; study of ra- 
diation heat transfer with spacecraft ap- 
plication. 
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506 Heat Convection and Mass 
Transfer (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 325 and 408. 
Development of the equations describing 
fluid motion, heat convection, and mass 
transfer. Analytical and experimental re- 
sults for free and forced convection and 
for changes in phase. 


508 Compressible Fluids (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 408. One-di- 
mensional gas dynamics; shock waves in 
supersonic flow; flow in ducts and nozzles; 
applications to high speed aerodynamics; 
multidimensional and unsteady friction- 
less flow; solution by small perturbation 
theory and method of characteristics. 


509 Viscous Fluids and Boundary 
Layer Theory (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 408 and Math- 
ematics 402A. Derivation of Navier- 
Stokes and boundary layer equations. So- 
lutions for very slow, viscous motion; 
incompressible laminar boundary layers. 
Introduction to turbulent boundary layer 
theory. Heat transfer and aerodynamic 
applications. 


511 Vibrational Analysis I! (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 411, 490, and 
Mathematics 402A. Analysis of multi-de- 
gree of freedom systems, continuous sys- 
tems, random vibrations, analog and digi- 
tal computer applications. 


530 Linear Systems Analysis (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 430 and 
Mathematics 402A. Review of transform 
methods; inverse transforms by contour 
integration; state space variable, proper- 
ties of network functions and network pa- 
rameters; time domain analysis; positive 
real functions. 


531 Principles of Communication 
Theory I (4) 
Prerequisites: Engineering 431 and 4389. 


Comparative analysis of the following in- 
formation transmission systems: AM, 
KM, PPM, and POM. Introduction to 
statistical method in analysis of informa- 
tion transmission systems. 


535 Solid State Electronics | (4) 


‘Prerequisites: Engineering 335, 336 and 
437. Theory and applications of solid 
state electronic devices with emphasis on 
recently developed devices. 


536 Solid State Electronics I] (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 535. Cont 
ation of Solid State Electronics I; th 
and applications of solid state electi 
devices with considerable emphasis 
recently developed devices including 
grated circuits and field effect transis 


537AB Microwave Electromag- 
netics (4-4) 

Prerequisites: Mathematics 402A, } 
neering 430 and 445. Waveguide mo 
passive, reciprocal microwave-circr 
non-reciprocal and anisotropic eleme 
amplifiers, oscillators, and other at 
elements; microwave systems. 


538 Linear and Non-linear Control 
Systems Theory (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 4388B 
Mathematics 402A. Analysis and de 
of linear and non-linear control syste 
state-variable methods; the stability 1 
lem; introductions to optimization. 


544 Digital Computer Design (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 4839 and 
Circuit and logic design of digital 
tems, digital computer elements, arit] 
tic and control units, design of ger 
purpose digital computers. 


548 Sampled- Data and Digital Con 
Systems Theory (4) 


Prerequisites: HBngineering 438B 
Mathematics 402A. Analysis and sy1 
sis of linear and nonlinear sampled 
control systems using z-transform, : 
variable and computer techniques. 


560 Structural Mechanics II! (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 460. Col 
analogy, moment distribution applie 
non-prismatic members, elastic en 
method applied to arches and cu 
members, influence lines for indete 
nate structures and secondary stre 


561 Advanced Structural Design (: 


Prerequisite: Engineering 461. Desig 
light gage steel members, aluminum al 
and timber. Plastic design. Optimun 
sign principles and its applications. 


562 Reinforced Concrete Design II 


Prerequisite: Engineering 462. Creep 
plastic flow of concrete. Theory and } 
tice of ultimate strength design. 
stressed concrete: structures. 


Numerical and Approximate 
Methods of Structural Analysis (4) 


requisite: Engineering 460. Moments 
| deflections of complex structures due 
axial and transverse loads; influence 
: diagrams ; beams on elastic supports; 
ilysis of arches ; vibration and buckling 
beams; finite difference methods 


1 Dynamics of Structures (4) 
requisites: Engineering 411 and 460 
Engineering 414. Free vibrations, 
eed vibrations and transient response 
structures and structural components 
‘ing one and many degrees of freedom; 
aping and inelastic action; earthquakes 
i nuclear blasts; dynamic resistance of 
uctures; limit design; design for dy- 
nic loads. 


' Plates and Shells (4) 

requisite: Engineering 460. Equations 
bending of thin elastic plates; energy 
hod; approximate and numerical 
‘chods; theory of shells with application 
tanks, roofs and pressure vessels. 


Hydrodynamics (4) 
‘requisites: Engineering 303 and 
thematics 402A. Mechanics of an in- 
apressible ideal fluid, two and three di- 
nsional irrotational flow, flow around 
lies, vortex motion. 


} Hydrology II (4) 


requisite: Engineering 483. Study of 
ranced techniques of runoff prediction 
1 flood control. Statistical analysis of 
lrologic processes to include time series 
ilysis. 


) Theory of Models (4) 

requisite: Engineering 3038. Dimen- 
nal analysis, principle of similitude, ap- 
cation of similarity law to models. 
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586 Open Channel Hydraulics (4) 


Prerequisites: Engineering 487 and 
Mathematics 302. Flow types, flow pro- 
file computations; design of channels and 
transition structures; unsteady flow. 


587 Hydraulics II (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 487. Unsteady 
flow in pipes, wave motion, sediment 
transportation, and coastal engineering. 


588 Hydraulic Structures (4) 


Prerequisite: Engineering 487. Study of 
hydraulic structures for impounding, con- 
veying, and controlling water. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisite: Advancement to candidacy 
and approval of departmental graduate 
studies committee. Student must enroll 
for this course in the quarter in which 
he expects to complete course work. Par- 
tial fulfiliment of requirements for the 
master’s degree. 


597 Graduate Research (1-5) 


Prerequisites: Consent of instructor to 
act as sponsor and departmental ap- 
proval of project prior to registration. 
Independent research, under guidance of 
the faculty. May be repeated for credit. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor to 
act as sponsor. Independent, directed 
study of advanced topics in the field, reg- 
ular conferences with the sponsor. May 
be repeated for credit. 


599 Thesis or Project (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor to 
act as sponsor and departmental approval 
of the topic prior to registration. Inde- 
pendent research resulting in a thesis or 
project. May be repeated for credit to a 
maximum of 9 units. Continuous enroll- 
ment required while student is working 
on thesis or project. 
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. Faculty 


fessors Walter M. Askin, John P. Cornish, Leonard Edmondson 
airman), James Fuller, Leonard F. Heath, Virginia Hoffman, Theo- 
2 W. Little, Donald Keith Manion, Hudson Roysher, Ronald H. Sil- 
nan. 


ociate Professors Doris L. Barclay, Amy G. Brainard, Robert R. Fied- 
Frances K. Heussenstamm, Mary Kutila, J. M. Metcalf, Joseph G. 
be, Lee J. Wexler, Frank W. Williams, Kenneth Wynsma. 


istant Professors Charles E. Borman, Findley R. Cotton, Anthony 
y Gully, Shiro Ikegawa, Maleolm W. MacDonald, Maleolm McClain, 
y Phillips, J. Robert Rahm, Michael Schirer, Beverly Jeanne Schnitz- 
Joseph BH. Soldate, Lydia M. Takeshita, Roy H. Walden. 


ructor Susan Laird. 


» Undergraduate Program 


curriculum in Art is structured to afford Bachelor of Arts degree 
ors in Art an opportunity to acquire an understanding of the vari- 
of subjects encompassed within the visual arts and to develop excel- 
e in a specific area of inquiry. 


requisites to upper division Art courses is upper division standing; 

majors must have completed the 29 units of lower division core 
ses, Or equivalent, and non-Art majors must have consent of in- 
ctor. 


jirements for the Major 106 Survey of Western Art I (4) 


5 ; pas 111 Survey of Western Art ITI (4) 
Art majors are required to partici- 203 Design IT (3) 


in an exploratory and fundamental 234 Introduction to Painting (3) 
program in support of academic 244 Introduction to Life Drawing (3) 
professional aspirations. The pro- 

| consists of 29 quarter units of Select two from following (6 units): 


r division and 16 units of upper 102 Introduction to Clay Ceramic Proc- 


ion courses. ess (3) 
complete the remaining 30 of the 202 Introduction to Textiles, 
latter units required for the Bache- Weaving (3) 


yf Arts major in Art, the student ue mance cat LogMstals, 
ts one of the four option programs 
Msultation with his adviser. 
Upper Division 

vired Core Program Required Courses in Art (12 units): 

Tin 303 Theories of Applied Design (3) 
if Division ; 309 Sculpture: Basic Approaches (8) 
fred Courses in Art (23 units): 401A Proseminar: Critical Theories in 


Design I (3) the Visual Arts (3) 
Introduction to Drawing (3) 426 Twentieth Century Art (3) 
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Select One of Following (4 units): 

Anthropology 401 Cultures of the 
World (4) 

Anthropology 4385 Culture and 
Personality (4) 

English 480 Literature and the Fine 
Arts, B.C. (4) 

English 481 Literature and the Fine 
Arts, A.D. (4) 

History 437 Social and Intellectual 
History of Europe (4) 

Philosophy 475 Aesthetics (4) 

Sociology 424 Mass Communications 
and Public Opinion (4) 


Option Programs 


Admission to the Program 


Prerequisite to admission to the option 
program is upper division standing and 
completion of the lower division core 
of 29 units, or equivalent. Students with- 
in 6 units of completion of the lower 
division core may take courses within 
their option area with departmental per- 
mission. 


Option I: Art History 

The Art History option is planned to 
develop abilities for comprehending and 
evaluating concepts and issues pertaining 
to man’s cultural heritage as embodied 
in the visual arts. A total of 30 units is 
required, distributed in the following 
pattern: 

Select from Courses in Art (21 units): 
406 Pre-Hellenic Art (3) 

Greek and Roman Art (3) 

Medieval Art (3) 

Baroque Art (3) 

Oriental Art (4) 

Renaissance Art (3) 

American Art (4) 

Art of Latin America (4) 

Primitive Art (4) 

Nineteenth Century Art (3) 

471 History of Costume (3) 

Selected courses from Option II, III, or 
IV (8 units). 


Electives (6 units): 
Select six units of upper division Art 
courses. 


Option II: Painting, Sculpture 

and Graphic Arts 

The Painting, Sculpture and Graphic 
Arts option is planned to develop per- 


ceptual and conceptual abilities requ 
for the understanding and productior 
ideas related to visual expression. A t 
of 30 units is required, distributed in: 
following pattern: 


Select from Courses in Art (24 units, 


314 Sculpture: Plaster and Stone(3) 

319 Sculpture: Wood (3) 

404 Painting: Form and Compositio 
(3) 

409 Sculpture: Clay Modeling (3) 

419 Sculpture: Metal (3) 

434 Water Color Painting (3) 

444 Oil Painting (3) 

464 Life Composition (3) 

474 Print Making (3) 

479 Serigraphy and Relief Printing | 

484 Advanced Sculpture (3) 


Electives (6 units): 


Select six units of upper division 
courses. 


Option III: Design 
The Design option is planned to dev 
an understanding of design theory ne 
sary for production of ideas in gra 
design, environmental design and 
tume design. A total of 30 units is 
quired, distributed in the folloy 
pattern: 

j 
Select from Courses in Art (24 units) 


304 Perspective Drawing (3) 

313 Lettering I (3) 
403 Three-Dimensional Design (3) | 
408 Graphic Communication (3) 

413 Lettering II (3) | 
423 Product Design (3) 

433 Color (3) j 
448 Exhibition Design (3) 
463 Portfolio Presentation (3) 
471 History of Costume (3) | 
473 Costume Design (3) 

478 Fashion Illustration (3) | 
483 Interior Design (3) ( 
493 Commercial Graphics (3) , 


Electives (6 units): 


Select six units of upper division 
courses. 


Option 1V: Crafts 


i 
The Crafts option is planned to oxy 
the theoretical and practical implica! 


srlying the development of crafts. A 
| of 30 units is required, distributed 
1e following pattern: 


ct from Courses in Art (24 units): 
Perspective Drawing (3) 
Ceramics (3) 
Jewelry (3) 
Advanced Ceramics (3) 
Glaze Technology (3) 
_ Advanced Research in Craft 
- Materials and Processes (3) 
Textiles (3) 
Weaving (3) 
Metal-Forging (3) 
Enameling (3) 
Metal Raising (3) 


tives (6 units): 
ect six units of upper division Art 
‘ses. 


2 Graduate Program 


purpose of the Master of Arts de- 
with a major in Art is to improve 
essional competence, to stimulate 
reness of over-all problems in Art, 
to develop ability for continued self- 
cted study. It encourages efforts to 
out or strengthen an area of special 
rest as well as to broaden and ele- 
conceptualization of art. 


nission to the Program 


‘equisite to admission to graduate 
y in Art are (1) a baccalaureate de- 
from an accredited institution with 
iajor in Art or completion of the 
itment’s lower and upper division 
major core program or its approved 
valent and; (2) admission into the 
luate program of the Art Depart- 
t approved by a screening committee 
isting of the student’s acting adviser, 
faculty member from his option area, 
one faculty member from an out- 
option area. 


virements for the Degree 


duate standing is prerequisite to en- 
ig 500-level courses. Students desir- 
to pursue a master’s program in Art 
ld seek advisement in the Art De- 
ment before beginning course work. 
45-unit Master of Arts program in 
is as follows: 
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Area of Specialization (6 units): 
Select from following Art courses: 


500 Seminar in Art Education (3) 
501 Seminar in Art History (3) 
502 Graduate Problems in Crafts (3) 
503 Graduate Problems in Design (3) 
504 Graduate Problems in Painting, 
Sculpture and Graphic Arts (3) 
531 Seminar in Art (3) 
544 Graduate Painting and 
Drawing (3) 
584 Graduate Sculpture (3) 


Electives in Area of Specialization 
or Related Areas (21 units): 


Select from 400 or 500 level Art courses ; 
choose sufficient 500 level courses to meet 
requirement of 18 units of graduate 
courses in Art in total program. Credit 
for Art 499, if taken, is limited to 9 units. 
Electives (12 units): 

Courses chosen with assistance of ad- 
viser. 

Graduate Thesis (6 units): 

Credit by enrollment in Art 599. 


The Credentials Program 


Professional education requirements for 
teaching credentials are described fully 
in the School of Education section of the 
catalog. Requirements for teaching ma- 
jors and minors are described below. 


Major for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


A total of 66 quarter units is required 
for the Art major for teaching. 


Lower Division 


Course requirements (29 units) are the 
same as those for Bachelor of Arts 
degree. 


Upper Division 
Required Courses in Art (16 units): 


303 Theories of Applied Design (3) 

309 Sculpture: Basic Approaches (3) 

401A Proseminar: Critical Theories in 
the Visual Arts (3) 

415 Foundations of Art Education (4) 

426 Twentieth Century Art (3) 


Selected Option in Art (21 units): 


Choose one of the option programs re- 
quired for Bachelor of Arts major, not 
including the 6 units of stated electives. 
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Minor for Elementary Teaching 


Thirty-one quarter units in Art courses 
are required for the elementary teaching 
minor. 


Lower Division 

Required Courses in Art (6 units): 

102 Introduction to Clay and Ceramic 
Processes (3) 

108 Design I (3) 

Select one of following in Art (3 units): 


104 Introduction to Drawing (3) 
234 Introduction to Painting (3) 


Select one of following in Art (4 units): 


106 Survey of Western Art I (4) 
111 Survey of Western Art II (4) 


Upper Division 
Required Courses in Art (6 units): 


309 Sculpture: Basic Approaches (3) 
426 Twentieth Century Art (3) 


Electives in Art (12 units): 


Select courses from two of the Art major 
option programs. 


Courses of Instruction in Art 


Lower Division Courses 


102 Introduction to Clay and Ceramic 
Processes (3) 

Orientation to ceramic processes; hand- 

building techniques for pottery, model- 

ing and sculpture; experimentation with 

surface treatment, use of engobes and 

glaze application. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


103 Design I! (3) 

Introductory studies of elements and 
principles of Art in two-dimensional de- 
sign theory. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


104 Introduction to Drawing (3) 


Drawing experiences involving develop- 
ment of form, structure, light and dark, 
and the relationships of the visual struc- 
tural elements. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


106 Survey of Western Art I (4) 
Survey of historical development of paint- 


ing, sculpture, and architecture from Pa- 
leolithic period to end of the Middle Ages. 


111 Survey of Western Art II (4) 


Survey of historical development of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture from 
Giotto (1300) to present. 


102 Introduction to Clay and Ceram 


Minor for Secondary Teaching | 


Forty-one quarter units in Art cour 
are required for the secondary tera 
minor. | 


Lower Division 
Required Courses in Art (12 units): 


Processes (3) 
103 Design I (8) 
104 Introduction to Drawing (3) 
234 Introduction to Painting (3) 


Select one of following in Art (4 units) 


106 Survey of Western Art I (4) 
111 Survey of Western Art ITI (4) | 


Upper Division 
Required Courses in Art (10 units): 


309 Sculpture: Basic Approaches (3° 
415 Foundations of Art Education (4 
426 Twentieth Century Art (3) 


Electives in Art (15 units): 


Select courses from two of the Art ma 
option programs. 


Introduction to Textiles and 
Weaving (3) 

Emphasis on design characteristics 
herent in fabric design, introductory 
periences in silk screen printing, bli 
printing, weaving, stitchery and applif 
Meets 6 hours weekly. | 


202 


203 Design II (3) 


Prerequisite: Art 103. Intermediate st 
ies of elements and principles of art ¥ 
emphasis on three-dimensional det 
theory. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


207 Introduction to Metals and 


Enamels (3) 
Exploration of characteristics of me 
and enamels; introduction to basic t¢ 
techniques and processes; emphasis) 
design possibilities inherent in 1 
solder joining, texturing, forging and{ 
lication of enamels. Meets 6 hours wee) 


234 Introduction to Painting (3) 


Prerequisite: Art 104. Creative us¢ 
color based on an understanding of vii 
structural elements; study and manipé 
tion of various media including wé 
color and oil. Meets 6 hours weekly. | 


Introduction to Life Drawing (3) 


equisite: Art 104. Basic concepts of 
e drawing ; experiences include exper- 
tation leading toward understand- 
of the form, structure, and propor- 
: of the human figure as applied to 
il expression. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


er Division Courses 


iment of upper division standing is 
squisite to enrollment in all 300 and 
level Art courses. Art majors must 

completed lower division core (29 
1) or equivalent; non-Art majors 
: have consent of instructor. 


Theories of Applied Design (3) 
equisites: Art 103 and 203. Two- 
three-dimensional design as applied 
historic and contemporary design 
ry. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


Perspective Drawing (3) 


ratory course to develop skills in 
yective drawing including  ortho- 
hic projection, isometric drawing, 
rendering. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


Ceramics (3) 


y)duction to clay and clay technology ; 
dation course with laboratory prac- 

in hand construction processes, 
erative processes, and experimental 
irch into the nature of clay. Meets 6 
s weekly. 


Sculpture: Basic Approaches (3) 


»ductory experiences in three princi- 
sculptural approaches of modeling, 
ng and construction; study of phys- 
characteristics of various materials 
in seulpture and aesthetic concepts 
ved in basic approaches. Meets 6 
3s weekly. 


Lettering | (3) 

ies in the theoretical and historical 
zround of lettering. Development of 
' skills in beginning lettering and 
sraphic techniques. Meets 6 hours 
ly. 


Sculpture: Plaster and Stone (3) 


2 sculptural experiences and use of 
ture tools; work in stone, plaster, 
cement; direct carving and model- 
construction. Meets 6 hours 
y. 
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319 Sculpture: Wood (3) 


Basic sculpture concepts and techniques 
of direct wood carving and construction. 
Other materials used to supplement use 
of wood in exploration of contemporary 
concepts of sculpture. Meets 6 hours 
weekly. 


351 Art Appreciation (3) 


Development of an understanding of art 
through the study of its structure, his- 
tory, and significant works. Attendance 
at selected galleries required. 


372 Jewelry (3) 


Prerequisite: Art 304 or consent of in- 
structor for non-Art majors and minors. 
Design and fabrication of jewelry, basic 
bending, forming and _ soldering  tech- 
niques, stone setting. Meets 6 hours 
weekly. May be repeated to maximum of 
6 units. 


398 Cooperative Education (1-3) 


Prerequisites: An over-all grade point 
average of 2.35, upper division standing 
in the departmental major or minor, and 
approval by the departmental coordinator 
prior to registration. Active employment, 
with regular meetings to discuss stu- 
dent’s progress. May be repeated to max- 
imum of 6 units. 


400 Art for the Elementary 
School (3) 


Basic art education concepts, theories, 
and two-dimensional skills appropriate to 
the elementary school. Meets 6 hours 
weekly. 


401AB Proseminar: Critical Theories 
in the Visual Arts (3-3) 


Prerequisites: Art 106 or 111, 426, major 
in Art with senior standing, or faculty 
recommendation. Systematic approach to 
art theory, criticism, and _ evaluation 
within the visual arts. Establishing inde- 
pendent critical and artistic viewpoints 
with regard to creation of art forms is 
encouraged. 


403AB Three-Dimensional 

Design (3-3) 
Prerequisites: Art 103, 203, and 3083. 
Studies in design of space modulation and 
motion; includes work with mobiles, 
stabiles and other’ three-dimensional 
forms. Meets 6 hours weekly. 
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404 Painting: Form and 

Composition (3) 
Experimental approaches to pictorial or- 
ganization; emphasis on individualizing 
of expression. May be repeated for credit. 
Meets 6 hours weekly. 


406 Pre-Hellenic Art (3) 


The art and times of Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
and Crete. 


408 Graphic Communication (3) 


Prerequisites: Art 318 and 493. Contem- 
porary communication and its historical 
development; transmission of ideas 
through visual symbolism. Laboratory 
and lecture. Meets 6 hours weekly. May 
be repeated to maximum of 6 units. 


409 Sculpture: Clay Modeling (3) 


Prerequisite: Art 3809. Advanced clay 
modeling and construction; anatomical 
studies from model, physical and aesthetic 
properties of clay as a medium of per- 
sonal expression. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


410 Art Experiences for Exceptional 
Children (3) 


Art education concepts relative to re- 
quirements of retarded or handicapped 
children; work in two-dimensional ard 
three-dimensional materials and skills ap- 
propriate to individual abilities. Meets 
6 hours weekly. 


411 Greek and Roman Art (3) 


The art of Greece, its development in 
Hellenistic and Roman times and the 
Etrusean influences. 


412 Advanced Ceramics (3) 


Prerequisite: Art 307. Laboratory expe- 
rience with tools, clays, clay bodies, and 
techniques fundamental to formation of 
ceramic ware by means of potter’s wheel. 
Meets 6 hours weekly. May be repeated 
to maximum of 6 units. 


413 Lettering II (3) 


Prerequisite: Art 313 or equivalent. Ad- 
vanced studies and development of skills 
in the use of lettering and calligraphic 
techniques. Laboratory and lecture. Meets 
6 hours weekly. 


415 Foundations of Art Education (4) 


Art education as a discipline, structure 
of art and relevant historical, philosoph- 
ical, psychological, and socio-cultural fac- 
tors. 


416 Medieval Art (3) . 


Early Christian, Byzantine, Romane 
and Gothic Art and its development. — 


417 Glaze Technology (3) 


Prerequisite: Art 412. Research 
glazes, glaze materials, and thermal 
velopment of glazes. Lecture and lak 
tory. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


419 Sculpture: Metal (3) 


Prerequisite: Art 314 or 319. Lost- 
method of casting non-ferrous me 
welded and brazed sculpture. Meet 
hours weekly. 


420 Crafts for the Elementary 
School (3) 


Prerequisite: Art 400. Theory and un 
standing of the value of craft experie 
in child development; exploratory yj 
involving three-dimensional mater 
processes, and skills appropriate to 
elementary school. Meets 6 hours wer 


421 Baroque Art (3) 


Art of Western Europe from Micha¢ 
gelo to French Revolution. 


422 Advanced Research in Craft 

Materials and Processes (3) 
Prerequisite: Six units of upper divi 
craft courses. Opportunity to explors 
lected materials and processes used in 
crafts. Research techniques emple 
Lecture and laboratory. Meets 6 h 
weekly. May be repeated to maximul 
6 units. 


423 Product Design (3) 


Prerequisite: Art 304. Practice in 
manipulation of three-dimensional | 
relative to the functional and mercha) 
ing requirements of industrial asi 
ments. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


426 Twentieth Century Art (3) 


Art of Western Europe and Amer 
from 1900 to present. 


431 Oriental Art (4) 


Ancient graphic and plastic arts of Cl 
Japan, India, and Persia. Evaluatio 
their contribution to art expressiol 
present day. Offering in two secti 
China and Japan considered in one, 
India and Persia in the other. Ma} 
repeated to maximum of 8 units. 


*Aupaqiy joiuoway Apoauusy °4y uyor of UOolsIppy 
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432 Textiles (3) 


Design of printed fabrics including use of 
silk screens, linoleum block prints, sten- 
cils, and dyes; emphasis on creative de- 
sign and experimentation. Meets 6 hours 
weekly. May be repeated to maximum of 
6 units. 


433AB Color (3-3) 


Interaction of color, studio work in addi- 
tive and subtractive color, historical and 
contemporary theories and expressive use 
of color. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


434 Water Color Painting (3) 


Techniques of transparent and opaque 
water color painting; advanced studies 
in pictorial construction through land- 
scape, figure, and still life. Meets 6 hours 
weekly. May be repeated to maximum of 
6 units. 


436 Renaissance Art (3) 


The art of Europe from 
through sixteenth century. 


440 


thirteenth 


Industrial Arts for the Elementary 
School (3) 


Development of skills with hand tools 
used in construction with emphasis on 
the use of wood; experience in making 
materials used in dramatic play to en- 
rich social studies. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


441 American Art (4) 


History of painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and minor arts of America from the 
coming of the white man to present. 


443 Architectural Design (4) 


Problems and solutions inherent in do- 
mestic and industrial architectural de- 
sign. Meets 8 hours weekly. 


444 Oil Painting (3) 

Development of technique in oil painting 
through interpretation of landscape, still 
life, figure and non-objective themes. 
Meets 6 hours weekly. May be repeated 
to maximum of 6 units. 


446 Art of Latin America (4) 


Art of Latin America from ancient civil- 
izations to contemporary painting, crafts, 
and architecture. 


447 Weaving (3) 


Introduction to techniques of weaving, 
design elements involved in weaving fab- 
rics and wallhangings; advanced work 
includes research and experimentation 


with traditional threading drafts. 
6 hours weekly. May be repeated to 
maximum of 6 units. 4 
A 
448 Exhibition Design (3) 
Prerequisite: Art 303. Theory and 
niques of exhibition and display desi 
evaluation and analysis of its communi¢ 
tive, aesthetic and technical fact 
through practical application in ex 
tion areas. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


461 Primitive Art (4) | 
Art of primitive peoples, past @ 
present, including American India) 
African Negro, and Pacific Islanders a 
their relation to the cultures. | 


462 Metal: Forging (3) 


Prerequisite: Art 304 or consent of | 
structor for non-Art majors and mino 
Beginning and advanced techniques 
metal forging; development of varied § 
tions, special applications, and rela! 
techniques. Meets 6 hours weekly. M 
be repeated to a maximum of 6 units 


463 Portfolio Presentation (3) 


Research into bookbinding techniques 
experiences leading to construction 
portfolios; collecting, matting, and eve 
ation of student work. Preparatory 
starting a professional art career. M¢ 
6 hours weekly. 


464AB Life Composition (3-3) 


Use of human figure in compositi 
utilizing various media and techniq: 
Meets 6 hours weekly. 


466 Nineteenth Century Art (3) 


Art of western Europe from David to) 
end of nineteenth century. 


471 History of Costume (3) 


Study through lecture and slides of 
cidental and Oriental costume from p) 
itive man to the twentieth century; e 
uation and analysis of aesthetic, t 
nical, sociological and psychological 
tors. 


472 Enameling (3) 


Laboratory experience in basic trans 
ent and opaque enameling techniq 
exploration of design possibilities 
technological requirements; histo) 
background and identification of. 
enamel types. Meets 6 hours weekly. . 
be repeated to maximum of 6 units, 


Costume Design (3) 


ries, concepts, techniques, elements 
principles of costume _ design. 
s 6 hours weekly. 


Print Making (3) 


hic processes of etching, and lithog- 
y; work in black and white and 
. Meets 6 hours weekly. May be re- 
id to maximum of 6 units. 


Fashion Illustration (3) 


ion design, its relation to high style 
commercial development of fashion; 

in rendering and _. production 
ods. Meets 6 hours weekly. May be 
ited to maximum of 6 units. 


Serigraphy and Relief Printing (3) 
ry, processes, and production of fine 
s using silk screens, wood and con- 
orary materials; color, black and 
» printing. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


. 
‘School Arts and Construction 
‘Workshop (5) 


quisite: Active elementary creden- 
Problems in elementary school arts 
crafts; materials, both two- and 
-dimension, techniques, processes, 
projects correlating with elementary 
culum. Meets 10 hours weekly. May 
peated to maximum of 10 units. 


Metal Raising (3) 


quisite: Art 304 or consent of in- 
tor for non-Art majors and minors. 
ning and advanced hollow forming 
related techniques. Meets 6 hours 
ly. May be sepeated to maximum of 
ts. 


‘Interior Design (3) 

quisite: Art 304. Elements of visual 
ssion and design related to contem- 
Yy concepts of interior work and liv- 
pace needs. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


Advanced Sculpture (3) 


quisites: Art 309, 314 or 319. Real- 
n of sculptural form in permanent 
ials; techniques of stone and wood 
1g; work with metal and plastic 
‘ials. Meets 6 hours weekly. May be 
ted to maximum of 6 units. 


Commercial Graphics (3) 


‘es utilizing a wide variety of media 
ofessional design; emphasis on ren- 
3 and illustrative methods. Meets 6 
weekly. 


} 
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494 Illustration (3) 


Prerequisite: Upper division standing ; 
Art majors must have completed lower 
division core (29 units) or equivalent; 
non-Art majors must have consent of in- 
structor. Practical and theoretical prob- 
lems in illustration, utilizing human fig- 
ure as principal motivational device for 
dramatization, story line, and composi- 
tion. Meets 6 hours weekly. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Completion of all upper 
division course work in area of research; 
consent of an instructor to act as spon- 
sor. Project selected in conference with 
sponsor before’ registration; progress 
meetings held regularly, and a final report 
submitted. May be repeated for credit. 


Graduate Courses 


500 Seminar in Art Education (3) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing, teach- 
ing experience, 20 units of Art or con- 
sent of instructor. Opportunities for 
teachers to evaluate their experiences in 
light of new techniques and concepts; 
problems resolved through group inter- 
action, background in subject matter in- 
creased through research and experimen- 
tation. May be repeated to maximum of 
6 units. 


501 Seminar in Art History (3) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing, six 
units in area of Art History, or consent 
of instructor. Independent research into 
evolution of an idea, philosphy of art 
form. Periodic group presentations and 
critical analysis. May be repeated to max- 
imum of 6 units. 


502 Graduate Problems in Crafts (3) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing, 8 
units of crafts, 6 in specific area, or con- 
sent of instructor. Individual investiga- 
tion in specific area of crafts; advanced 
work in laboratory and research under 
specialist in the field. May be repeated to 
maximum of 9 units. 


503 Graduate Problems in Design (3) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing, 6 units 
of design, or consent of instructor. Inde- 
pendent and interdependent library and 
laboratory research into problems of con- 
temporary design permitting student to 
pursue his special interests in advanced 
areas. May be repeated to maximum of 
9 units. 
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504 Graduate Problems in Painting, 
Sculpture and Graphic Arts (3) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing, 8 units 
in Painting, Sculpture and Graphic Arts 
options or consent of instructor. Inde- 
pendent laboratory development in given 
approach to painting, sculpture, and 
graphic arts. Development of individual- 
ity and depth in work is encouraged, 
periodic group analysis. May be repeated 
to maximum of 9 units. 


531 Seminar in Art (3) 


Prerequisite: Completion of prerequisites 
for entering M.A. in Art program. Indi- 
vidual research on special problems in 
the field of art. 


544 Graduate Painting and Drawing (3) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing, 6 units 
of upper division painting and drawing or 
consent of instructor. Studio work in va- 
riety of media stressing professional com- 
petence in technique and concepts of Art. 
May be repeated to maximum of 9 units. 
Meets 6 hours weekly. 


584 Graduate Sculpture (3) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing, Art 
484. Individual studio work in sculpture 
building upon undergraduate sculpture ex- 
periences. Periodic group presentations 
and critical analysis. May be repeated to 


maximum of 9 units. Meets 6 | 


weekly. 


599 Thesis or Project (1-6) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to c¢ 
dacy, consent of instructor to ac 
sponsor, and departmental approvs 
topic prior to registration. Indepe 
research resulting in a thesis or pr 
May be repeated for credit to maxi 
of 6 units. Continuous enrollmen 
quired while student is working on 1 
or project. 


Special Courses 


Courses in the 800 series are highly 
cialized courses designed primaril} 
graduate students. While these co 
are not acceptable toward a degr 
credential program at this college, 
may be used for post-degree or p 
sional advancement credit, including 
credentialing requirements when |; 
cable. 


801 Art Heritage Tour (9) 


Prerequisite: Consult Art Depar 
for qualifications for participation in 
Lectures by professional guides, tot 
art museums, and art treasures in 
land, Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, Jerus 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, Spain, and F: 
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alth and safety Studies 


Faculty 


‘essors Saxon C. Elliot (Chairman), Ben C. Gmur, Barbara M. 
orn, Bernard E. Warner, William E. R. Whiteley. 


mete Professors David L. Jacobsohn, Benjamin F. Scherer. 


stant Professors Aurelio L. Alves, William M. Cole, Robert L. Fen- 
ey, Edward Maljanian, Charles E. Robinson, Blythe Sprott. 


-eurricula in Health and Safety Studies provides both a Master of 


ty fields are included. 


! 
| Graduate Program 


iter of Arts Degree 


graduate program in Health and 
y provides advanced preparation for 
‘ers in the health sciences and safety 
ation fields, qualifies graduates for 
tship and administrative positions, 
offers a program leading to the ful- 
ant of state teaching credential re- 
ments. 


ission to the Program 


hing or related professional experi- 
and a baccalaureate degree with 
ient courses in Health, Safety and 
nological sciences to provide a foun- 
n for advanced work are required 
idmission to the master’s program. 


Jirements for the Degree 
tred in Health and Safety (22 units): 


Seminar in Health and Safety 
Education Research (4) 


| Graduate Project and/or other 500 
level courses in Health and Safety 
(18) 

‘rt Diwision Courses (14 units): 

ses selected in Health and Safety 


‘ses Outside Major (9 units): 


level courses chosen as required by 
er. 


js or Comprehensive Examination: 


' comprehensive examination and 
th and Safety 598 are required of 


3 degree program and preparation for the teaching credential major 
‘minor. Courses for professional preparation in health sciences and 


all candidates who do not take Health 
and Safety 599 as part of required courses 
listed above. 


The Credentials Program 


Major for Secondary Teaching 


The Master of Arts degree program, de- 
scribed above, satisfies the requirements 
for the standard teaching credential ma- 
jor for secondary and junior college 
teaching, subject to the approval of the 
Credentials Division, State Department 
of Education. 


Minor for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


The Health and Safety program is de- 
signed for students who plan to teach 
health sciences and safety and driver 
education courses in high school. The 
program also provides courses for the 
Standard Teaching Credential in elemen- 
tary education and certificates for teach- 
ing adult education, civil defense, medi- 
cal self-help, and Red Cross classes. 

The professional education requirements 
for a teaching credential are described in 
the School of Education section of the 
catalog. 


Lower Division 

Courses in Human Physiology or Anato- 

my (4-6 units) 

Health and Safety 201 Management of 
Medical Emergencies (1) 
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Upper Division 
Required in Health and Safety (12 units): 


444 Health and Safety Law (3) 

460 School Health Studies (2) 

461 School Health Services (2) 

463 Principles of Community Health (2) 
475 Accident and Safety Studies (3) 


Electives in Health and Safety (20-21 
units): 

Courses chosen from Health and Safety 

360, 401, 422, 423, 455, 462, 464, 467, 468, 

4738, 474, 477, 479, 490, 499, 578, 598 


Designated Subjects Credential 


Requirements for obtaining the Standard 
California Credential in Public Safety and 
Accident Prevention, including Driver 
Education and Driver Training, are a 


Courses of Instruction in Health and Safety 


201 Management of Medical 
Emergencies (1) 


Prepares students to give immediate and 
temporary treatment in emergency situa- 
tions; includes legal and safety aspects 
of medical aid; qualifies for Red Cross 
certification. 


Upper Division Courses 


350 Personal Health Studies (3) 


Prerequisites: General Education require- 
ments in biological sciences and 65 units. 
Beneficial and detrimental factors of en- 
vironment and their effect on the body; 
health concepts and practices. 


360 Selecting Health and Medical 

Services and Products (3) 
Prerequisite: Upper division standing. 
Consumer health, evaluation of health and 
accident insurance, quackery and fraudu- 
lent health practices, food and drug 
controls. 


398 Cooperative Education (1-4) 


Prerequisites: Overall grade point aver- 
age of 2.35, upper division standing in de- 
partmental major or minor, and approval 
by departmental coordinator prior to reg- 
istration. Active employment, with reg- 
ular meetings to discuss student’s prog- 
ress. May be repeated to a maximum of 
4 units. 


baccalaureate degree and the followin 


18 units of courses in Health and Safen 


Electives in Health and Safety (7 units; 


473 Driver Training Programs (2) 
474 Driver Education Curriculum (2) | 
475 Accident and Safety Studies (3) 
477 Traffic Simulator Instruction (2) 
479 Organization and Supervision 

of Safety and Driver Instruction 


(2) 


Electives in Health and Safety (9 units 

401 Medical Emergencies Studies 
Seminar (3) 

444 Health and Safety Law (3) 

577 Advanced Studies in Traffic a 
Safety Education (4) 


578 Legal Aspects of Driver Educati 
and Driver Training (3) 


401 Medical Emergency Studies (3) 


Prerequisite: Health and Safety 201 | 
equivalent. Includes instructor certifi 
tion for first aid, and medical self-he} 


422 Radiation Hazards in Health an 
Safety (2) 

Prerequisites: Health and Safety 350 al 

General Education requirements in n 

ural science. Responsibilities of scho3 

and public agencies for programs of e& 

cation, protection, and training. 


423 Radiological Health (2) 


Prerequisite: Health and Safety 4221 
equivalent. Radiation exposure problen| 
radiation and radiant effects, includg 
fallout; critical analysis of current 
formation. Fulfills requirements for Sti 
of California Instructor Certificate 
Personal Survival Training. 


444 Health and Safety Law (3) 


Prerequisites: General Education 
quirements in Natural Science, Soi 
Science, and Health. Study, analysis, # 
application of federal, state, county, { 
city codes and ordinances relating’ 
health science and safety programs. 


5 Sex Information for Health 
Education (3) 


dvanced sex information and education, 
aysiological individuality and response, 
mtraceptives and their health effects, 
lection and application of content in 
aching sex education. 


j0 School Health Studies (2) 


rerequisite: Health and Safety 201, 350, 
* equivalent. Responsibility of classroom 
acher in instructing in health content 
‘eas commonly taught in elementary and 
condary schools. 


31 School Health Services (2) 


rerequisite: Health and Safety 201, 350, 
‘ equivalent. Responsibilities of class- 
yom teacher in providing school health 
Tvices and maintaining a_ healthful 
hhool environment. 


i2 Chronic and Degenerative 
Disorders (3) 

rerequisites: Health and Safety 350 or 
juivalent, General Education require- 
ents in Biological and Physical Sci- 
ices. Etiology and prognosis of degener- 
ing tissue and their effects on health; 
w developments and ‘research. 


i3 Community and Environmental 
Health Problems (2): 

rerequisite: Health and Safety 350 or 

uivalent. Review of historical and mod- 

n efforts to solve health problems; sur- 

y of health problems on local, state, 

itional, and international levels. 


44 Community Health Agencies (2) 


rerequisite: Health and Safety 350 or 
uivalent. Study of types of community 
ructures and agencies organized to meet 
‘alth needs of the community. One hour 
eture and 3 hours field work. 


SetAlcoholism and Drinking Problems 
in Health and Safety (3) 


rerequisites: General Education re- 
lirements in health and biological sci- 
ices. Multidisciplinary study of prob- 
ms of alcohol and alcoholism in society. 


8 Narcotic and Dangerous Drug 

Problems in Health and Safety (3) 
rerequisites: General Education re- 
lirements in health and biological sci- 
ices. Concepts of drug addiction; prob- 
ms in education, prevention and treat- 
ent. 
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469 Community Health Agencies (2) 


Prerequisite: Health and Safety 350 or 
equivalent. Study of types of community 
structures and agencies organized to meet 
the health needs of the community. 


473 Driver Training Programs (2) 
Prerequisite: Health and Safety 477 (or 
may be taken concurrently) ; limited to 
credential applicants; California driver’s 
license required. Fulfills state require- 
ments for Standard Designated Subjects 
Credential in Public Safety and Driver 
Education. 


474 Driver Education Curriculum (2) 


Prerequisite: Health and Safety 475, or 
may be taken concurrently; California 
driver’s license required. Fulfills state re- 
quirements for Standard Designated Sub- 
jects Credential in Public Safety and 
Driver Education. 


475 Accident and Safety Studies (3) 


Prerequisite: Upper division standing. 
Accident causes and analysis; education 
for safe living. Required for Standard 
Designated Subjects Teaching Credential 
in Public Safety and Accident Preven- 
tion. 


477 Traffic Simulator Instructor (2) 
Prerequisite: Health and Safety 474; 
limited to credential applicants. Fulfills 
requirements for Standard Designated 
Subjects Credential in Public Accident 
Prevention and Driver Education. 


479 Organization and Supervision of 

Safety and Driver Instruction (2) 
Prerequisite: Health and Safety 474. 
Analysis of programs, supervision prob- 
lems, evaluation requirements, financial 
and personnel responsibilities, and pro- 
gram organization. Fulfills requirements 
for Standard Designated Subjects Cre- 
dential in Public Accident Prevention and 
Driver Education. 


490 Administration of School Health 
Program (3) 

Prerequisite: Health and Safety 460° or 
the equivalent. Fulfills State Code re- 
quirements for Designated Services Cre- 
dential and for. teaching minor in Health 
Education. Principles and practices of su- 
pervision and administration in school 
health programs. 
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499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite : Consent of instructor to act 
as sponsor. Project selected in conference 
with sponsor before registration, progress 
meetings held regularly, and a final report 
submitted. May be repeated for credit to 
maximum of 6 units. 


Graduate Courses 


560 Administration of Health and 
Safety Education (2) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing. Organ- 
ization, content, and evaluation of health 
and safety education programs; admin- 
istration and supervision in official and 
non-official agencies. 


570 Health Appraisal (2) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing and 
preparation in field of school or commu- 
nity health programming. Development of 
skills in recognizing health problems and 
choosing appropriate techniques and in- 
struments for screening and making re- 
ferrals to community facilities. 


571 Health Guidance (2) 


Prerequisite: Health and Safety 570. Im- 
plementation of individual and group 
health appraisal instruments in health 
guidance; individual and group dynamics 
through various techniques of guidance. 


577 Advanced Studies in Traffic and 
Safety Education (4) 


Prerequisites: Health and Safety 474 
and 475, or consent of instructor. Analy- 
sis of latest developments and trends in 
safety and traffic education as they relate 
to driver education and driver training 
programs. 


578 Legal Aspects of Driver Education 

and Driver Training (3) 
Prerequisites: Health and Safety 474 and 
475, or consent of instructor. Critical 
analysis of driver safety laws related to 
the driver education teacher and other 
related laws as they apply to driver edu- 
cation and training programs. 

A 


580 Seminar in Health and Safety 
Research (4) 

Prerequisites: Classified graduate stan 

ing, Health and Safety 560 and 570, | 

equivalent. Investigation and analysis 

research in health sciences and safe 

programs. 


591 Advances in Health Education (i 


Prerequisites: Health and Safety 460A 
or equivalent, and graduate standin 
Analysis of selected contemporary pro 
lems in community health and safet 
May be repeated for credit as subje 
matter changes. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candida 
and approval of departmental gradua 
studies committee. Student must enr 
for this course in quarter in which | 
expects to complete course work. Parti 
fulfillment of requirements for the me 
ter’s degree. 


597 Graduate Research (1-6) 


Prerequisites: Consent of instructor 
act as sponsor and departmental approy 
of project prior to registration. In 

pendent research, under guidance of 

faculty. May be repeated for credit up| 
a maximum of 6 units. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) | 


Prerequisite : Consent of instructor to 
as sponsor. Independent, directed stu 
of advanced topics in field, regular cc 
ferences with sponsor. May be repea 
for credit up to maximum of 6 units. 


599 Thesis or Project (6) 


Prerequisites: Consent of instructor 
act as sponsor, and departmental 
proval of topic prior to registration. ]: 
dependent research resulting in a the 
or project. May be repeated for credit f 
only 6 units credit may be applied 

ward the master’s degree. Continuous ¢ 
rollment required while working on the: 
or project. | 


as 
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Faculty 

fessors Winona Noland Brooks, Virginia P. Chamberlain, Bertha A. 
gory (Chairman), Maxine L. Miller, Naoma P. Norton, Lois R. 
ulz. 

ociate Professors Helen M. Beard, Margaret KE. McWilliams, Lois 
‘ie Rhinesperger, Roine Hunt Thorup. 

istant Professors Barbara Canatsey, Audrey G. Gieseking, Lily Shen. 


» Undergraduate Program 

h Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees are offered in 
ne Economics. Students wishing to enter secondary teaching should 
ow the Bachelor of Arts degree program. Those choosing a program 
lietetics must fulfill requirements for the Bachelor of Science degree. 


shelor of Arts Degree 


curriculum leading to the Bachelor 

Arts degree in Home Economics is 
med specifically for students who 
to become Home Economics teach- 
and who will pursue a fifth year of 
ge work to qualify them for a teach- 
credential. It also provides a well- 
ided degree program in Home Eco- 
ics for persons who may or may not 
mn for a fifth year of college work 
a credential or some other educa- 
al goal. 


major programs leading to the Bache- 
of Arts degree are planned with the 
. of an adviser, and include specific 
lired courses in General Education, 
ne Economics core courses, and elec- 
s in Home Economics. 


rses in the department also are avail- 
for non-majors desiring preparation 
his field for personal or. professional 
ons. 


uired General Education Courses 


ne Economics majors working to- 
d the Bachelor of Arts degree are 
lired to include in their college pro- 
Nn certain specific General Education 
rses, as follows: 


Sociology 250 Man and Society 
or 

Anthropology 250 Cultural Anthropology 

Economics 150 Economics for the 
Citizen . 

Chemistry 151,152 Fundamentals of 
Chemistry I and II 

Zoology 150 Principles of Zoology 


Required Core Program 


The core program for the Bachelor of 
Arts degree consists of 24 units of lower 
division and 8 units of upper division 
courses. This core program is required 
of all majors and minors in secondary 
teaching. 


Lower Division 


Required in Home Economics (24 units): 
101 Apparel Selection (2) 

120 Marriage and Family Relationship 
(4) 

Apparel Construction (3) 
Introduction to Textiles (3) 

Foods (5) 

Fundamentals of Human Nutrition 


201 
205 
210 
211 


(3) 
220 The Child (4) 


Upper Division 
Required in Home Economics (8 units): 


341 Organizing and Managing the Home 
(4) 
360 Home Furnishings (4) 
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Requirements for the Major 

In addition to the core program, 
majors must complete 31 units of upper 
division courses in Home Economics, as 
follows: 


301 Apparel Design and Structure (4) 
310 Meal Management (4) 

320 Child Development Practicum (4) 
349 Home Living Experience (3) 

430 Household Equipment (4) 

440 Family Finance (4) 

460 Housing (4) 


Additional elective course selected with 
approval of adviser. 


Bachelor of Science Degree 


The program in Dietetics is designed to 
prepare students to enter a dietetic in- 
ternship approved by the American 
Dietetic Association. Completion of the 
one-year internship fully qualifies grad- 
uates to assume positions as hospital die- 
titians in community, state, and service 
hospitals as well as dietitions in group 
feeding situations in educational, indus- 
trial and commercial institutions. 


Requirements for the Degree 


All programs are planned with the help 
of an advisor to include courses in related 
fields and courses in Home Economics, 
including core courses. The total require- 
ments for the degree is 198 quarter units. 


Required in Related Fields: 

A total of 15-23 units is required, in ad- 
dition to 28-32 units of courses desig- 
nated with asterisk (*), which may be 
included in the 72-unit General Education 
requirement. 


In Chemistry: 
*151, 152, 153 Fundamentals of Chemis- 
try I, II, III (5-5-5) 


or 
*100AB General Chemistry I, II (4-5), 


and 

308ABC Bio-Organic Chemistry I, II, III 
(4-4-4) 

*Microbiology 150 Principles of Micro- 
biology (4) 

*Sociology 250 Man and Society (4) 
or 

Anthropology 250 Cultural Anthropology 
(6) 

*Business Administration 202 Survey of 
Accounting (4) 

*Zoology 200AB Human Anatomy and 
Physiology (5-5) 


In Psychology: 


424A Psychology of Learning (4) 
442 Industrial Psychology (4) 


Required in Home Economics (67 unit, 


101 Apparel Selection (2) | 

120 Marriage and Family Relationsh 
(4) 

210 Foods (5) 

211 Fundamentals of Human Nutrit. 
(3) 

220 The Child (4) 

310 Meal Management (4) 

341 Organizing and Managing the Ho 
(4) | 

360 Home Furnishings (4) 

410 Experimental Foods (4) 

411 Evaluation of Current Nutrit 
Concepts (3) 

412 Advanced Foods (4) 


| 
414AB Institutional Food Service (5-5 


415 Diet Therapy (4) 

416 Child Nutrition (4) | 
417 Advanced Nutrition (4) 

430 Household Equipment (4) 


Electives in Home Economics to Compl 
Degree (36-44 units): | 
Recommended: | 


201 Apparel Construction (3) 

205 Introduction to Textiles (3) | 

320 Child Development Practicum (4 

440 Family Finance (4) 

460 Housing (4) 

470 Demonstration Techniques (4) 

Economics 150 Economics for the C 
zen (4) 


1 


. 


Major for Secondary Teaching 


The Bachelor of Arts degree program ¢ 
lined above is the appropriate unc 
graduate program leading toward mi 
ing the requirements for the Stan 
Teaching Credential with Specializa 
in Secondary Teaching with a majo 
Home Economics. This is an accep 
major commonly taught in the pu 
schools. In addition to completing 
undergraduate major and the professi 
education requirements, the student n 
complete a minor in an academic subj 
commonly taught in the public school 
9 quarter units of graduate level coursé 
the major or minor. The fifth-year } 
gram, including any of the above, f 
total 45 quarter units of upper divisiot 
graduate course work taken after the c 
pletion of the baccalaureate degree. 


ior for Secondary Teaching 

1e Economics is an acceptable teach- 
minor. With this minor the student 
ld complete a major in an academic 
commonly taught in the public 
ols, and meet all other requirements 
the appropriate credential. 


sirements for Teaching Minor 


‘requirements for the minor include 
f the 32 units specified for the Home 
1omics core program with the addi- 
of Home Economics 310 for a total 
§ units. 


: Graduate Program 


Master of Arts degree in Home 
1omics is designed for concentrated 
y beyond the baccalaureate degree, to 
‘ove professional competence, and 
arily to prepare for positions of 
mnsibility in teaching. 


lission to the Program 


jteria for admission to the program, 
a £ : : 
idition to college-wide standards, in- 
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clude an undergraduate major in Home 
Economics (or a similar major from a 
college or university where Home Eco- 
nomics is taught under a different desig- 
nation), or a major in a related field and 
at least 30 quarter units in Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Requirements for the Degree 


The required 45 units (18 must be at 
the 500 level) must include 30 units in 
Home Economics (14 must be at the 500 
level). All programs must be planned 
with and approved by an adviser. Specific 
course requirements include: 


Teaching Credential 
Programs 


Students should consult a departmental 
adviser in setting up a program of studies 
leading to a teaching credential. Profes- 
sional education requirements are de- 
scribed in the School of Education sec- 
tion of the catalog. 


jrses of Instruction in Home Economics 


d Development and Family 
Hationships 


Marriage and Family 
Relationships (4) 


rpersonal relationships of family mem- 
‘and interaction of the individual, the 
ly, and the community ; problems in- 
2d in courtship, marriage, and es- 
shing the home. 


|The Child (4) 


vth processes and dynamics of devel- 
mt from conception through preschool 
35 emphasis upon understanding the 
in the family; laboratory observa- 
i of child behavior. 


Child Development Practicum (4) 


equisite : Home Economics 220 or 
ent of instructor. Supervised obser- 
M-participation in nursery schools 
children’s centers, paralleled with 
ings, discussion, and evaluation of 
_ behavior and group activities. One 
Ir laboratory plus 3 hours of dis- 
on. 


420 Preadolescent in the Family (3) 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 220 or 
consent of instructor. Family and child 
interaction during middle childhood and 
preadolescence. 


422 Nursery School Organization and 
Management (3) 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 320 or 
consent of instructor. Role of nursery 
schools in meeting needs of young chil- 
dren and their families; organization, 
management, equipment and programs 
appropriate to developmental needs dur- 
ing preschool years. Field trips to pre- 
school centers; lecture 2 hours, laboratory 
3 hours. 


425 Readings in Child Develop- 
ment (3) 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 220 or 
consent of instructor. Seminar based on 
selected readings relevant to analysis and 
integration of concepts of child develop- 
ment and family life. 
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Family Economics and Home 
Management 


341 Organizing and Managing the 


Home (4) 
Principles and techniques of effective 
home management; efficient use of time, 
energy, money, and material goods; deci- 
sion-making and work simplification. 


849 Home Living Experience (3) 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 310, 341, 
and 430. Group living experiences, under 
supervision, in Home Management 
House; practical application of basic 
principles of home management. Four to 
six weeks residence. Fee required, to 
cover living cost. 


440 Family Finance (4) 


Economic role of the family; factors af- 
fecting use of income, cost of goods and 
services; credit, savings and investments, 
income tax; sources of consumer aids and 
protection. 

441 Home Management with Limited 
Resources (4) 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 341 or 
consent of instructor. Application of 
home management principles and proc- 
esses to specific management problems of 
employed homemakers, low-income fami- 
lies, and physically handicapped home- 
makers; study of limitations of re- 
sources. 


Home Economics Education 
470 Demonstration Techniques (4) 
Practice in techniques used in promo- 


tional and educational demonstrations ; 


field experience through cooperation with 
local business and utility companies. Lec- 
ture 2 hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


Housing, Interior Design, and 
Equipment 

360 Home Furnishings (4) 

Design, as applied in home furnishings 

and interiors; design concepts, objectives, 


principles and elements, related to selec- 
tion of furnishings. 


430 Household Equipment (4) 


Fundamental considerations governing se- 
lection, operation, care and testing of 
equipment used in home. Lecture-labora- 
tory 8 hours, 


460 Housing (4) : 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 

Home Economics 341 or equivalent. F 
tionship between housing and total er 
onment; planning functional desigr 
dwellings suited to stages of family 
cycle; construction methods and ma) 
als; financing; recent developments, | 


461 Home Furnishings Problems (° 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 360. ( 
parative study of products of indus 
and custom methods of drapery, uw 
stery, and wood finishing; materials, 
ishes, and structure. Lecture 3 hours; 


ture-laboratory 2 hours.. : 


: 
462 History of Home Furnishings 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 360. | 
jor furniture and textile style devi 
ments from ancient to modern times 
fluences of changing cultural patti 
materials and methods, and designers 
philosophies. | 


465 History of Housing (4) 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 46 
consent of instructor. Developmen 
housing in America from seventeenth 
tury to present; international influer 
social, economic and cultural influer 
architects and architectural styles 
movements. 


' 


| 
Nutrition and Food 


210 Foods (5) 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 151 and 
Principles and procedures of food ° 
aration. Lecture 2 hours, lecture-la 
tory 6 hours. | 


211 Fundamentals of Human Nut, 
tion (3) 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 151 and 


Nutrition at various stages of life « 
with emphasis on role of nutrients i: 
body. | 


250 Human Nutrition (3) 


Prerequisite: A course in life s¢ 
Nutrition for the individual throu; 
the life cycle. Not available for cred. 
home ecenomics, nursing, or science m; 


310 Meal Management (4) 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 21( 
211. Consideration of effect of abi 
time, energy, and money on plar 
preparation, and service of meals 
are nutritionally adequate and aes 
cally satisfying. Lecture 1 hour, let 
laboratory 6 hours. ) 


Experimental Foods (4) 


equisite: Home Economics 210. Ap- 
ition of scientific principles to experi- 
cal methods in food preparation and 
Ye analysis. Lecture 2 hours, labora- 
'6 hours. 


' Evaluation of Current Nutrition 
Concepts (3) 


equisite: Home Economics 211. In- 
retation of nutrition research findings 
consideration of possible applications 
ndividuals and population groups. 


_ Advanced Foods (4) 


equisites: Home Economics 210 and 

Scientific principles and procedures 
erned with complex phases of food se- 
on, preparation and preservation; in- 
es recipe evaluation and study of re- 
al and foreign foods. Lecture 2 hours, 
ratory 6 hours. 


\B_ Institutional Food Service (5-5) 


‘equisites: Home Economics 210 and 
ae Economics 211; additional pre- 
isites for those in dietetics program 
ae Economics 310, and Home Eco- 
ies 480. Experience in the organiza- 
, Management, and administration of 
itutional food services. Lecture 2 
cs, laboratory 9 hours. 


Diet Therapy (4) 


requisites: Home Economics 210 and 

Application of principles of normal 
‘ition in effecting recovery from ill- 
'; understanding psychological and 
tional factors' influencing food accept- 
>, Lecture 3 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


| Child Nutrition (4) 

requisites: Home Economics 211 and 
'or consent of instructor. Nutrition 
hildren and consideration of concomi- 
* problems. 


Advanced Nutrition (4) 


requisites: Home Economies 211, 
mistry 151, 152, 153 and Zoology 
A, or consent of instructor. Scientific 
28 for nutritional needs of humans; 
‘ors involved in meeting such needs in 


viduals and population groups. Lec- 
> 3 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 

tiles and Clothing 

_ Apparel Selection (2) 

‘sical, socio-economic, psychological, 


aesthetic factors affecting consumer 
ction of clothing ; emphasis on prin- 
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ciples and elements of design in planning 
individual’s clothing. 


201 Apparel Construction (3) 


Processes of clothing construction, with 
emphasis on application of principles dur- 
ing execution of basic construction tech- 
niques. Students with comparable expe- 
rience may be excused by satisfactory 
achievement on a placement test. Refer to 
class schedule for data. Lecture-laboratory 
6 hours. 


205 Introduction to Textiles (3) 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 151 and 152. 
Fundamental study of fibers, yarns, fab- 
rics, and finishes; selection, use, and care 
of textile materials. Lecture 2 hours, lec- 
ture-laboratory 2 hours. 


301 Apparel Design and Structure (4) 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 101, 201 
and 205. Non-majors may elect with con- 
sent of instructor. Clothing design, based 
on physical and aesthetic factors; pat- 
tern structure in relation to design; ap- 
plication of principles of clothing con- 
struction and textile knowledge. Lecture- 
laboratory 8 hours. 


400 Tailoring (3) 


Prerequisite : Home Economics 301. Prin- 
ciples and techniques used in tailoring of 
coats and suits. Lecture-laboratory 6 
hours. 


401 Apparel Design: Draping (3) 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 301 or 
consent of instructor. Emphasis on inter- 
relating fabric, design and form; funda- 
mental principles and techniques of drap- 
ing. Lecture-laboratory 6 hours. 


402 Analysis of Apparel Fashion (4) 


Fundamentals of fashior and analysis of 
the activities in the fashion industry. 


405 Textile Study (3) 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 205 or 
equivalent. Physical testing of textile fab- 
rics; fiber identification; new develop- 
ments in fiber production, special fin- 
ishes, yarn and fabric structure and prop- 
erties. Lecture-laboratory 6 hours. 


409 Historic Textiles (4) 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 205 or 
consent of* instructor. Historic textiles 
from earliest times to present; records 
and preserved textiles viewed as reflec- 
tions of life and textile development of 
countries and major civilizations. 
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Special Studies 


398 Cooperative Education (1-2) 


Prerequisites: Overall grade point aver- 
age of 2.35, upper division standing in 
departmental major or minor, and ap- 
proval of departmental coordinator prior 
to registration. Active employment, with 
regular meetings to discuss student’s 
progress. May be repeated to a maximum 
of 6 units. 


497 Research Concepts in Home 
Economics (3) 


Prerequisites: A course in statistics; 
graduate standing, or senior standing 
with upper division GPA of 2.75 or 
better. Types of research in Home Eco- 
nomics, interpretation and use of research 
findings, research methodology. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor to 
act as sponsor. Project selected in confer- 
ence with sponsor before registration ; 
progress meetings held regularly, and fi- 
nal report submitted. May be repeated for 
credit. 


Graduate Courses 
501 Experimental Apparel Design (3) 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 401 or 
consent of instructor. Advanced study of 
apparel design through individual experi- 
mentations. Lecture-laboratory 6 hours. 


502 Readings in Socio-Psychological 
Aspects of Clothing (4) 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 101, ba- 
sie courses in Psychology and Sociology 
and/or Anthropology, or consent of in- 
structor. Clothing as an aspect of human 
behavior; theories and research in social 
sciences with clothing as a variable; im- 
plications for clothing in relation to in- 
dividual and social behavior. 


510 Nutrition and Food 
Experimentation (4) 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 410 and 
Home Economics 417 or consent of in- 
structor. Research problems in nutrition 
and food. May be repeated once to include 
both emphases. See Schedule of Classes 
for emphasis in a given quarter. Lecture 
2 hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


530 Household Equipment: | 
Performance Testing (4) 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 430. P 
formance testing of selected pieces” 
household equipment; evaluation of r 
terials, construction, and effect on pr 
uct. Lecture-laboratory 8 hours. 


t 


573. Advanced Problems in Home 
Economics Curriculum (4) 


Prerequisites: Education 411 and EB 
eation 493HE or equivalents; stud 
teaching in Home Economics and/or 
perience in teaching Home Econom 
Exploration of current concepts, devel 
ments, and trends in Home Econon 
curriculum; application to specific ta 
in curriculum development 


580 Seminar in Home Economics (i 


Prerequisite : Consent of department pi 
to enrollment. Advanced study of a 
lected topic in Home Economics, sub; 
announced in class schedule. May be 
peated as emphasis changes. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (€ 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candid 
and approval of departmental gradu 
studies committee. Student must en 
for this course in quarter in which 
expects to receive his degree. 


597 Graduate Research (1-6) 


Prerequisites: Consent of an instru 
to act as sponsor, and departmental 
proval of the project prior to registrat 
Independent research, under the guida 
of the faculty. May be repeated t 
maximum of 6 units, except that the e 
bined total for Home Economics 
and 598 may not exceed 8 units. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructo 
act as sponsor. Independent directed st 
of advanced topics in the field; reg 
conferences with the sponsor. May be 
peated to a maximum of 8 units, ex 
that combined total for Home Econo! 
597 and 598 may not exceed 8 units. 
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dustrial Studies 


2 Faculty 

ofessors Clifford Dobson (Chairman), Keith E. Gummere, Richard 
Hoffman, John LaMonica, William A. Mays, Kenneth N. Sweetnam, 
rwood Teague. 

sociate Professors Cortland Doan, Raymond E. Fausel, Elizabeth D. 
ithwaite, Kenneth R. Thomas, David L. Welch, Fred W. Zahrt, Jr. 


sistant Professor Robert Curtis Brice. 


e Undergraduate Program 


e Department of Industrial Studies offers programs leading to the 
chelor of Arts degree in Industrial Arts, the Bachelor of Science 
sree in Printing Management, the Bachelor of Vocational Education 


gree, and the Master of Arts degree in Industrial Education. 


ichelor of Arts Degree 
Industrial Arts 


e Bachelor of Arts degree program 
Industrial Arts is designed generally 
students who plan to become Indus- 
il Education teachers and who will 
rsue a fifth year of college. work to 
alify for the Standard Teaching Cre- 
atial. 

justrial Arts may be chosen as a non- 
idemic major or minor for the Stand- 
1 Teaching Credential with a speciali- 
jon in secondary teaching. Either the 
jor or minor must be in an academic 
pject area. 


ie professional education requirements 
+ the teaching credential are described 
full in the School of Education sec- 
n of the catalog. 


ajor for Secondary Teaching 


re following sequence of courses is a 
ide to students wishing to secure the 
sondary credential with a major in 
dustrial Arts. It provides 72 units of 
idergraduate courses in Industrial Arts 
d 9 units of technical course work to 
taken in the fifth year, for a total of 
- units. 


ndergraduate Technical Program 
minimum of 62 units in technical 


courses from the three areas below is 
required. 


Foundation Program (24 units): 


Introductory courses in eight subject mat- 
ter areas of Industrial Arts are required. 
Each course earns 3 units of credit. The 
course numbers and subject matter areas 
are as follows: 


100 Automotive Mechanisms 
110 Drafting 

120 Electronics 

130 Graphic Arts 

144 Industrial Design 

160 Metalworking 

170 Wood Technology 

290 Photography 


Area of Concentration (21 units): 


A total of 21 units of advanced course 
and laboratory work selected from one 
of the following areas: 


Automotive 
Drafting 
Electronics 
Graphic Art 
Industrial Crafts 
Industrial Design 
Metal Technology 
Photography 
Wood Technology 


Additional Specialization (17 units): 

The remaining 17 units needed to satisfy 
the 62-unit requirement for the major 
can be used to strengthen the first area 
of concentration, or to develop a second 
area of concentration. 
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Undergraduate Professional Courses 


Required in this area are 10 units of 

courses in Industrial Arts as follows: 

101 Industrial Safety for Industrial 
Education (3) 

200 History of Technology (3) 

300AB Foundations of Industrial 
Education (2-2) 


Fifth Year Requirement 


An additional 9 units of Industrial Arts 
technical course work, selected with ap- 
proval of department, is required. 


Minor for Secondary Teaching 


A minimum of 36 units is required for 
a teaching minor in Industrial Arts, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Area of Concentration (24 units): 


At least 24 units are selected as a-sse- 
quence in one of the nine areas of con- 
centration listed above for the Industrial 
Arts major. The normal pattern for an 
area of concentration is the introductory 
course and seven additional courses in 
Industrial Arts in the same area. For 
example: 


100 Introduction to Automotive 
Mechanisms (3) 

201 Automotive Electrical System (3) 

301 Fuel and Ignition Systems (3) 

401 Engine Rebuilding (3) 

402 Power Transmission Systems (3) 

403 Chassis and Suspension Systems (3) 

404 Small Power Plants (38) 

405 Engine Design and Performance (3) 


Undergraduate Professional Course 

(4 units): 

300AB Foundations of Industrial 
Education (2-2) 


Required Elective Courses (8 units): 


Additional Industrial Arts courses pre- 
approved by coordinator of advisement. 
If student has not taken a basic college 
course in drafting, Industrial Arts 110 
is required for 3 of the 8 units. 


Bachelor of Science Degree 
in Printing Management 
The major in Printing Management has 


been designed to give students extensive 
training in the graphic arts industry, as 


well as a grasp of the principles an 
techniques of business management. Th 
curriculum has been developed throug 
close consultation with the graphic ar 
industry. 


Requirements for the Major 


Required for the major are 88-90 unit 
of which 40-42 are in Graphic Arts an 
48 are in Business and Economics. 


The lower division program is concerne 
primarily with acquisition of skills an 
techniques of the printing industry; th 
upper division portion is concerned pr 
marily with business management. St 
dents who have not had work experienc 
with a printing concern will be require 
to complete at least two units of Indu 
trial Arts 398. 


Graphic Arts Courses 


Required in Industrial Arts 
(40-42 units): 


130 Introduction to Graphic Arts (3) 

231 Graphic Arts—Production 
Planning (3) 

331 Typography I (3) 

332 Typography II (Machine Comp.) 
(3) 

333 Presswork Procedures (3) 

431 Lithography I (3) 


432A Typographical Layout and 
Design I (4) 

482B Typographical Layout and 
Design II (5) 


433 Printing Estimating (5) 

434 Printing Plant Management (4) 
485 Lithography II (3) 

398 Cooperative Education (1-3) 


Business Administration Courses 


Lower Division 
Required Courses (20 units): 
In Business: 


200A Principles of Accounting (4) 
200B Principles of Accounting (4) 
205 Foundations of Business Law (4) 


In Economics: 


201A Principles of Economics (4) 
201B Principles of Economics (4) 


Upper Division 
A total of 28 units is required, dist 
uted in the following pattern. : 


siness Courses (4 units): 
ect one course from the following: 


) Managerial Accounting (4) 
$ Business Finance (4) 


magement Courses (8 units): 
quired Business Course: 
>} Production Management (4) 


ect one course from the following: 

} Office Organization and 
Management (4) 

' Case Studies in Business 
Management (4) 
Supervision: Principles and 
Problems (4) 

} Small Business Management (4) 


rketing Courses (4 units): 
ect one course from the following: 
Principles of Marketing (4) 


Credits and Collections (4) 
Salesmanship (4) 


juired in Business Economics 
(8 units): 

momics 303 Money, Banking, and 
the Economy (4) 

siness 305 Commercial Law (4) 


momics Course (4 units): 
ect one course from the following: 


Labor Economics (4) 
Economics of the Business Firm (4) 


chelor of Vocational 
ucation Degree 


: Bachelor of Vocational Education 
ree is offered for those vocational 
hers recommended by the California 
e Board of Examiners for Vocational 
chers. Vocational teachers interested 
letails regarding this program should 
the Chairman of the Department of 
istrial Studies. 


virements for the Major 

otal of 186 units is required for the 
aelor of Vocational Education de- 
» of which 87-102 are taken in the 
wing areas: 


‘ational Teacher Education 


3 program has a requirement of 33-42 
3. Candidates should contact the Su- 
asor of Trade-Technical Education 


4 
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at UCLA for requirements for this pro- 
gram. 


Major in Vocational Arts 


This program has a requirement of 54-60 
units. Credit awarded by the State Board 
of Vocational Examiners applies toward 
this major. Applicants for credit should 
contact Chief of the Bureau of Industrial 
Education, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, 
California 95814. 


The Graduate Program 


The Master of Arts degree in Industrial 
Education provides industrial education 
teachers with a graduate level program 
of study that covers the total scope of 
Industrial Education and has as its major 
objectives depth of subject matter prep- 
aration and advanced teaching skills. 


The program also provides an oppor- 
tunity to specialize in such areas of in- 
terest as the following: 


Secondary Education for industrial arts 
or trade-technical teachers at the junior 
or senior high school level who wish to 
place emphasis on subject matter content 
and teaching skills. 


Higher Education for teachers who need 
the special preparation in this field, in- 
volving teacher education and technical 
programs at both the junior college and 
college level. 


Supervision for teachers who have an 
interest in supervision, primarily at the 
department head level. 


Industrial Studies for industrial educators 
with an interest in a broad study of in- 
dustry, including industrial materials, in- 
dustrial services, production processes, 
consumer needs, personnel management, 
and the role industry plays in an in- 
dustrial-technical society. 


Admission to the Program 


Required as a prerequisite to admission 
to graduate study is a valid teaching 
credential in Industrial Arts or Trade- 
Technical Education, an acceptable ma- 
jor in Industrial Education, or an accept- 
able combined program of study and 
industrial experience. 
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Requirements for the Degree 


The required 46-47 units of courses in 
Industrial Arts, Education and approved 
electives outside the field are distributed 
as follows: 


Required in Industrial Arts (6 units): 
485 History, Philosophy and Organiza- 

tion of Industrial Education (3) 
502 Modern Industry (3) 


Select from Industrial Arts (14 units): 

505AB Supervision and Organization of 
Industrial Education (2-2) 

506AB Seminar in Industrial Education 
(2-2) 

507AB Seminar in Industrial Studies 
(2-2) 

588AB Development, Use and Evalu- 
ation of Industrial Education In- 
structional Materials (2-2) 

584AB Seminar in Advanced Industrial 
Design (2-2) 


Select One of Following (9 units): 
598 Graduate Directed Study (9) 


400 level courses in an industrial arts 
area of concentration (9) 


400 or 500 level courses involving studie 
related to industry or industrial e& 
ucation. Selected with the approvs 
of an adviser (9) 


Required Education Course (4 units): 


500 Educational Investigation and 
Report (4) 


Electives in Education (4-5 units): 
507AB History of Education (2-2) 


508 Philosophy of Education (4) 

510 Advanced Educational Psychology 
(4) 

525 Educational Sociology (4) 

530 Advanced Study in Child Develo 
ment (4) 

560 Principles and Practices of Curri 


ulum Development (5) 


Approved Electives (4 units) : 


Chosen from outside field of Industri 
Education (4) 


Thesis or Project (5 units): 


Course credit granted through enrollme 
in Industrial Arts 599AB Thesis 
Project (2-3) 


Courses of Instruction in Industrial Studies 


Automotive 


100 Introduction to Automotive 


Mechanisms (3) 


Designed to meet general industrial edu- 
cation needs of Industrial Arts majors. 
Emphasis on general mechanical concepts 
and related physical principles, mainte- 
nance procedures, and consumer data. 
Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 44 hours. 


201 Automotive Electrical System (3) 


Operating principles of battery, starter, 
charging and accessory circuits of auto- 
mobile; skill in diagnosis, testing and re- 
pair procedures. Lecture 14 hours, labora- 
tory 44 hours. 


301 Fuel and Ignition Systems (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 201. The- 
ories of design and operation of ignition 
and fuel system components; techniques 
of engine trouble shooting and tune-up 
procedures. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 
44 hours. 


401 Engine Rebuilding (3) 


Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 100 and 
404, Theory of engine design, function, 


and operation, skill in engine rebuildi 
and engine machine tool operation. L 
ture 14 hours, laboratory 43 hours. 


402 Power Transmission Systems (3 
Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 100. T 
ory of clutch mechanisms, fluid couplin 
torque convertors, automatic transi 
sion, overdrive and rear axle assembli 
repair and service of the power tré 
Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 43 hours 


403 Chassis and Suspension 
Systems (3) 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 100. The 

and design of brakes, front-ends, wl 

alignment and balance; includes test 

trouble diagnosis and repair procedu 

Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 43 ho 


404 Small Power Plants (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 100. 

sign, construction, and service operati 
of one cylinder engines, outboard mo 
and gas turbines; emphasis on preven 
maintenance procedures and testing. | 
ture 14 hours, laboratory 44 hours. 


5 Engine Design and 
Performance (3) 


‘erequisites: Industrial Arts 100, 401, 
d 404. Theory of engine design and 
eration; requirements of modern gaso- 
.@ power plants are studied and per- 
rmance factors analyzed under varying 
erating conditions; emphasis on dyna- 
ymeter, testing, engine disassembly and 
sembly. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 44 
urs. 


afting 
9 Introduction to Drafting (3) 


plication of theory and fundamentals 
drafting ; orthographic projection tech- 
jues applied for a basic understanding 
architectural, machine, forging, casting, 
Iding, and electronic drafting. Lecture 
hours, laboratory 44 hours. 


| Machine Drafting (3) 


erequisite: Industrial Arts 110. Ad- 
aced problems in fasteners, secondary 
xiliaries, intersections, developments 
i precision dimensioning; principles of 
torial illustration applied to machine 
‘wing and freehand sketching. Lecture 
hours, laboratory 43 hours. 


| Architectural Drafting | (3) 
arequisite: Industrial Arts 110. Archi- 
tural design with reference to building 
les, construction details, financing and 
mning of residential or light commer- 
1 structures; critical analysis and com- 
‘ison of various types of architecture 
1 framing systems. Lecture 134 hours, 
oratory 44 hours. 


: Technical Illustration | (3) 


requisite: Industrial Arts 110. Basic 
aciples of technical illustration with 
phasis on industrial techniques; intro- 
‘tion to newest mechanical aids, grids 
{ templates for production of isometric, 
tetric and perspective drawings. Lec- 
e 13 hours, laboratory 44 hours. 


Tool Design (3) 


‘requisite: Industrial Arts 211. Appli- 
ion of principles of precision dimen- 
ning, mechanics and drafting to design 
machines, tools, gears, and cams; cri- 
@ involved in selection and design 
tools for mass production. Lecture 14 
‘Ts, laboratory 44 hours. 
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412 Manufacturing and Construction 
Drafting (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 110. De- 
velopment of schematics, pictorials and 
printed circuits in electronics, design and 
layout of sheetmetal ducts for heating 
and air conditioning, techniques of pip- 
ing drafting. Lecture 14 hours, labora- 
tory 44 hours. 


413 Architectural Drafting II (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 311. Con- 
tinuation of Architectural Drafting I 
with stress on techniques of architectural 
rendering; application of color, shades 
and shadows; use of grids and other me- 
chanical devices; construction of archi- 
tectural models. Lecture 14 hours, labora- 
tory 44 hours. 


414 Technical Illustration II (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 312. Ad- 
vanced problems in technical illustration 
with introduction to shades and shad- 
Ows using inks and various rendering 
techniques and mediums used in technical 
publications. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 
44 hours. 


Electronics 


120 


General Industrial Education course em- 
phasizing the importance of electronics; 
direct current fundamentals, special appli- 
cation of electronics, and occupational in- 
formation. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 
43 hours. 


Introduction to Electronics (3) 


221 Basic Electronics (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 120; Mathe- 
matics 102 and 103, and Physics 101 rec- 
ommended. Electronics related to induct- 
ance, capacitance, alternating current 
fundamentals, resonance, filters, electron 
tubes, semi-conductors, and measuring in- 
struments. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 
44 hours. 


321 Electronic Circuits (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 221; 
Physics 102 recommended. Application 
and design of electronic circuits, electron 
tube amplifiers, transistor amplifiers, au- 
dio amplifiers, radio frequency amplifiers, 
power supplies, oscillators, motors, gener- 
ators, special circuits, instrumentation. 
Lecture 13 hours, laboratory 44 hours. 
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421 Communications (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 321. Elec- 
tronic circuit application and design re- 
lated to electronic communications; tele- 
graph, telephone, modulation, propagation, 
generation and transmission of electro- 
magnetic waves, amateur radio, govern- 
ment licensing, instruments and_ test 
equipment. Lecture 134 hours, laboratory 
43 hours. 


422 Radio (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 421. Elec- 
tronic circuit application and design re- 
lated to radio receivers; tuned-radio fre- 
quency, superheterodyne, AC/DC, port- 
able, communications, automobile, FM, 
AM-F\, instruments, test equipment, and 
receiver servicing. Lecture 1} hours, lab- 
oratory 43 hours. 


423 Television (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 421. Elec- 
tronic circuit applications related to tele- 
vision: monochrome television, color tele- 
vision, closed circuit television, instru- 
ments, test equipment, and television serv- 
icing. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 44 
hours. 


424 Industrial Controls (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 321. Circuit 
applications and design related to in- 
dustrial control electronics: transducers, 
photoelectrics, motors, generators, servo- 
mechanisms, magnetic amplifiers, dielec- 
tric amplifiers, counters, indicators, con- 
trol circuits, computers, instruments and 
test equipment. Lecture 14 hours, lab- 
oratory 44 hours. 


425 Advanced Electronic Systems (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 321. Ad- 
vanced electronic systems involving the 
design and application of radar, naviga- 
tional, guidance, computing, sonic, con- 
trol, servo, and special systems. Lecture 
14 hours, laboratory 43 hours. 


Graphic Arts and Printing Management 
130 Introduction to Graphic Arts (3) 


General Industrial Education course em- 
phasizing the importance of graphic com- 
munications in our culture. History, 
theory, and laboratory-shop practice of 
varied printing process, including letter- 
press, lithography, silk screen, and book- 
binding. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 44 
hours. 


231 Graphic Arts Production 
Planning (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 130 or p 
mission of instructor based on previ 
training or occupational experience. Cc 
preparation, selection of paper and p 
cesses for printed material; cold ty 
paste-up techniques, reproduction pro 
and camera use emphasized. Lecture 
hours, laboratory 44 hours. 


331 Typography I (3) 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 130 or 
mission of instructor based upon previ 
training or occupational experience. 
tensive study of typography with ¢ 
phasis on problems of type compositi 
make-up, imposition and lock-up. L 
ture 134 hours, laboratory 43 hours. 


332 Typography II (3) 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 331. P: 
ciples of typography involved in mach 
composition; emphasis on operation : 
maintenance of slug casting machi 
Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 44 hours 


333 Presswork Procedures (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 130. Let 
press principles and procedures on pla 
and cylinder presses, makeready, 
automatic feeders. Lecture 14 hours, | 
oratory 44 hours. 


431 Lithography I (3) 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 331. Lit 
graphic theory and practice: copy pre 
ration, camera, plate preparation, pr 
work, chemistry of lithography, phi 
graphic principles, color theory, print 
inks and paper. Lecture 14 hours, labc 
tory 44 hours. 


432A Typographic Layout and Desi 
1 (4) 

Prerequisite: Course in typography 
consent of instructor. Basic principle: 
design applied to products of the prin! 
thumbnail sketches, rough and _ finis 
layouts in solution of copy-fitting p 
lems; selection of type, paper, and p 
esses for reproduction. 


432B Typographic Layout and Desi 
It (5) 
Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 482A. ¢ 
tinuation of 482A with stress upon lay 
and design of complete projects; ust 
working dummies to illustrate probl 
of printing production; elements of t 
design. | 


3 Printing Estimating (5) 

requisites: Industrial Arts 130, 331, 
1, and 435, or consent of instructor. 
ements of estimating all classes of 
inting and lithography involving type 
mposition, presswork, binding, paper, 
oto engravings, cost-finding problems. 


4 Printing Plant Management (4) 
erequisite: Senior standing in Printing 
anagement major. Organization and 
inagement of all departments in the 
inting plant; application of industrial 
inagement factors to the departments; 
spection trips to study production 
thods and organization of local print- 
r plants. 


> Lithography II (3) 

erequisite: Industrial Arts 431. A con- 
uation of Industrial Arts 431, with 
ditional emphasis on camera, plate 
sparation and press operation. Lecture 
hours, laboratory 44 hours. 


5 Graphic Arts Processes (3) 


erequisite: Industrial Arts 130. Allied 
scesses of graphic arts, including silk 
een, bookbinding, paper making, and 
ler graphic arts processes and activi- 
s. Lecture 13 hours, laboratory 44 
urs. 


lustrial Crafts 
| Industrial Crafts (3) 


erequisites: Industrial Arts 160 and 
), or consent of instructor. Introduction 
materials and processes of enameling, 
odearving, precision casting and work- 
} of metal, and their applications in in- 
stry including experiences in designing 
‘and using these materials and proc- 
es. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 44 
Irs. 


| Industrial Enameling (3) 


erequisite: Industrial Arts 241. His- 
y, materials, processes and application 
industrial enameling; experience in 
1 an understanding of principles and 
cedures of modern application in in- 


stry. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 44 
Irs. 


) 


Woodcarving (3) 

requisite: Industrial Arts 241. His- 
y, materials, processes and application 
woodcarving ; experience in and an un- 
Standing of the principles and proce- 
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dures of modern application in industry. 
Lecture 13 hours, laboratory 43 hours. 


441 Precision Casting (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 241. His- 
tory, materials, processes and application 
of precision casting and working of met- 
als; experience in and an understand- 
ing of principles and procedures of mod- 
ern application in industry. Lecture 14 
hours, laboratory 44 hours. 


442 Plastics Technology (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 241. His- 
tory, materials, processes and application 
of plastics technology ; experience in and 
an understanding of principles and pro- 
cedures of modern application in industry. 
Lecture 13 hours, laboratory 43 hours. 


Industrial Design 


144 Introduction to Industrial 
Design (3) 

Creative problem-solving and aesthetics, 
application through two and three-dimen- 
sional exploratory exercises in color, tex- 
ture, shape, form, structure, and space 
and through simple industrial design prob- 
lems. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 44 
hours. 


345 Industrial Design | (3) 


Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 144 and 
consent of instructor. Visual communica- 
tions and experience in solving design 
problems related to graphic arts industry. 
Lecture 13 hours, laboratory 44 hours. 


346 Industrial Design II (3) 


Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 144 and 
consent of instructor. Human factors as 
they apply to industrial design, and two- 
dimensional experiences in solving indus- 
trial design problems related to product 
development. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 
43 hours. 


447 Industrial Design III (3) 


Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 160, 170, 
and 346. Technical aspects of materials 
and processes of industry and mechanisms 
of products, three-dimensional experiences 
in solving industrial design problems. Lec- 
ture 13 hours, laboratory 44 hours. 


448 Industrial Design IV (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 447. Exhibi- 
tion techniques and two and three-dimen- 
sional experience in solving comprehen- 
sive industrial design problems. Lecture 
13 hours, laboratory 44 hours. 
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Metal Technology 
160 Introduction to Metalworking (3) 
Basic metal properties, metalworking 


processes, and hand and machine tool ap- 
plications. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 
44 hours. 


261 Sheet Metal Layout and 
Development (3) 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 160. Sheet 

metal layout and development, cutting, 

forming, fastening, finishing, and their 

respective industrial applications. Lecture 

14 hours, laboratory 43 hours. 


361 Welding Technology (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 160. Inert- 
gas, oxy-acetylene, and electric arc weld- 
ing, cutting, brazing, and testing theory 
and practice. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 
43 hours. 


362 Heat Treating and Metallurgy (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 160. His- 
tory, techniques and principles of forging, 
heat treating, and metallurgy. Lecture 13 
hours, laboratory 44 hours. 


461 Molding and Casting (3) 


Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 160 and 
871. Techniques, principles, and practices 
of metal molding and casting. Lecture 13 
hours, laboratory 4% hours. 


463 Metal Machining | (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 160. Con- 
struction, utilization and laboratory ap- 
plications of the engine lathe, shaper, and 
milling machines. Lecture 13 hours, lab- 
oratory 44% hours. 


464 Metal Machining II (3) 


Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 160 and 
463. Advanced study of engine lathe, 
shaper, milling machines, and grinding 
machines with emphasis on special set- 
ups and applications. Lecture 14 hours, 
laboratory 43 hours. 


465 Automated Metal Machining (3) 


Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 160 and 
463. An advanced study of metal machin- 
ing with an emphasis on semi-automatic, 
automatic, tape controlled, and grinding 
operations. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 
44 hours. 


Photography 


290 Introduction to Photography (3) 


Principles of photography, camera an 
darkroom techniques. Lecture 14 hours 
laboratory 44 hours. 


391 Color Photography (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 290 o 
equivalent. Principles of color photos 
raphy, exposure and processing technique 
as applied to current films. Lecture 1 
hours, laboratory 43 hours. 


392 Color Printing (3) 


Prerequisites: Industria! Arts 290 an 
391 or equivalents. Principles and pra 
tices of making color prints. Lecture ] 
hours, laboratory 43 hours. 


492 Functional Photography (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 290 «¢ 
equivalent. Principles and practices « 
photography in industry, business and r 
search, including photography with i 
visible light, magnification by photogr: 
phy and copying. Lecture 14 hours, la 
oratory 43 hours. 


493 Advanced Photography (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 290 | 
equivalent. Advanced photographic tee 
niques for the photography teacher, phot 
mechanical reproduction, organization a1 
problems in teaching photography. Le 
ture 13 hours, laboratory 44 hours. 


494 Artin Photography (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 290 © 
equivalent. Explanation of imaginati 
creativity through the photograph 


media, with emphasis on composition, e 
perimentation and scope of photograph 
Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 43 hours. 


495 Advertising and Photography (3 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 290 
equivalent. Organization of pictorial e 
ments to give a direct and forceful m«¢ 
sage, integration of photographic @ 
graphic arts. Lecture 134 hours, laborato 
44 hours. 


496 Motion Picture Photography (3) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 290 
equivalent. Principles and practices _ 
motion picture photography, backgrou 
of general film production. Lecture 
hours, laboratory 43 hours. 


ood Technology 


09 Introduction to Wood 

_ Technology (3) 

oodworking industries, their origins, de- 
lopments, technical aspects and influ- 
ces upon man’s occupational, social, 
ltural, recreational, and consumer ac- 
ities; safety, common properties, 
aracteristics, structure, shaping, finish- 
+ processes of wood and its industrial 
age. Lecture 14, laboratory 44 hours. 


1 Wood Construction Technology 
I (3) 
erequisite: Industrial Arts 170. Physi- 
and mechanical properties of wood and 
architectural usage; understanding 
uniform building code and its applica- 
n to construction of dwellings. Lecture 
hours, laboratory 43 hours. 


2 Wood Construction Technology 
Il (3) 

erequisite: Industrial Arts 170. Cab- 
‘ttmaking and millwork procedures used 
industry. Understanding of design, 
nts used in cabinetwork, manufacture 
plywood and veneers, and hardware 
the trade. Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 
hours. 


| Industrial Modelmaking and 
Patternmaking (3) 


erequisites: Industrial Arts 160 and 
0. Industrial modelmaking and pattern- 
iking in product development and 
inufacture, development of skill in the 
» of tools and materials unique to 
‘se areas through laboratory experi- 
xes. Lecture 14, laboratory 44 hours. 


2 Wood Finishing and 
Preservation (3) 

erequisite: Industrial Arts 170. Pro- 
tion of wood against deterioration by 
*, moisture, insects, fungus, and 
ather; surface enrichment emphasized. 
boratory work includes experiments 
d application of protective materials 
‘luding finishes. Lecture 13 hours, lab- 
itory 44 hours. 


1 Lamination, Forming, Bonding (3) 


erequisite: Industrial Arts 170. Proc- 
es of lamination and forming of wood 
d other materials. Equipment and 
nding materials used, laminating and 
ming characteristics of various ma- 
jials; laboratory portion includes de- 
n and construction. Lecture 14 hours, 
oratory 44 hours. 
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472 Wits Manufacturing Technology 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 170. Struc- 
ture, identification, defects, curing, grad- 
ing, joining, and fastening of commercial 
woods and related materials; design and 
construction of furniture and accessories. 
Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 44 hours. 


473 Wood Manufacturing Technology 
It (3) 

Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 170 and 
472. Mass production of products using 
wood as a basic material; laboratory in- 
cludes design of products, design and 
development of jigs, fixtures and tooling, 
and actual production of items. Lecture 
1} hours, laboratory 44 hours. 


Professional and Elective 


101 Industrial Safety for Industrial 
Education (3) 


Industrial safety related to industry and 
school shops; history, accident facts, lia- 
bility, psychology, worker performance, 
sources of information, and industrial 
methods of operation. 


200 History of Technology (3) 


Development of man the maker, his ac- 
complishments in fields of discovery, in- 
vention and industry from _ prehistoric 
times to present. 


300AB Foundations of Industrial 
Education (2-2) 


Philosophy and development of industrial 
education, its present place and function 
in the total program of elementary and 
secondary education. 


398 Cooperative Education (1-3) 


Prerequisites: An overall grade point 
average of 2.35, upper division standing 
in departmental major or minor, and ap- 
proval by departmental coordinator prior 
to registration. Active employment, with 
regular meetings to discuss. student’s 
progress. May be repeated to a maximum 
of 6 units. 

440 Industrial Arts for the Elementary 
School (3) 


Development of skills with hand tools 
used in construction with emphasis on 
the use of wood; experience in making 
materials used in dramatic play to enrich 
the social studies. Lecture 14 hours, lab- 
oratory 44 hours. 
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480 Comprehensive General Shop (3) 


Prerequisite: Completion of required 
foundation program for Industrial Arts 
major. General shop movement, organ- 
ization and operation of multiple lab- 
oratory programs, design and construction 
of projects and aids; laboratory organ- 
ization and management procedures. 
Lecture 14 hours, laboratory 44 hours. 


483AB Construction of Teaching 
Aids (2-2) 

Development of instructional aids for in- 
dustrial education, such as cutaway mod- 
els, mock-ups, assignment boards, check- 
ing devices for course coverage, blown-up 
models, electrical identification panels, 
procedure boards, specimens and project 
materials. Lecture 1 hour, laboratory 3 
hours. 


485 History, Philosophy and Organiza- 
tion of Industrial Education (3) 


Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 300AB, up- 
per division standing, major or minor in 
Industrial Arts or major in Vocational 
Arts. History and philosophy of indus- 
trial education in Western civilization, 
comparative study of development and 
organization of industrial education in 
the United States. 


490 Advanced Problems in Industrial 
Arts (1-9) 

Prerequisite: Completion of an area of 
concentration and consent of instructor. 
Advanced problems in a specific indus- 
trial arts area of concentration. Lecture 
13 hours, laboratory 4$ hours for 3 units; 
other unit values use same ratio. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor to 
act as sponsor. Project selected in con- 
ference with sponsor before registration ; 
progress meetings held regularly, and 
final report submitted. May be repeated 
for credit. 


Graduate Courses 


502 Modern Industry (3) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing, com- 
pletion of an acceptable undergraduate 
major in Industrial Arts or Vocational 
Arts or comprehensive background of in- 
dustrial experience, and Industrial Arts 
300AB or equivalent. Advanced study of 
growth, development, and organization of 
industry ; problems of industry, personnel 


and consumer with significance in 0 
present social order. 


505AB Supervision and Organizatior 
of Industrial Education (2-2) 


Responsibilities of supervisor for orga 
izing industrial education programs 
various levels and for improvement 
instruction. 


506AB Seminar in Industrial 
Education (2-2) 


Study and investigation of teaching prt 
lems in industrial education. Provisi 
for individual and group studies of g 
cial problems. 


507AB Seminar in Industrial 
Studies (2-2) 

Prerequisites: Graduate standing wi 
major in Industrial Arts or Vocatior 
Arts and Industrial Arts 502. Advance 
study of developments in industrial n 
terials, processes, machines and equ 
ment; relationships between industr 
developments and society; emphasis 
research and investigation. 


583AB Development, Use and Evalu 
tion of Industrial Education 
Instructional Materials (2-2) 


Advanced course in development, use a 
evaluation of instructional materie 
with emphasis on_ three-dimensio1 
teaching aids, charts, slides, and displa 


584AB Seminar in Advanced Industr 
Design (2-2) 

Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 144; de 
onstrated graduate competence in desi 
and research. Industrial design as appl 
to industrial objects of everyday use 
materials and processes common to 

dustry. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) | 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor 
act as sponsor. Independent, direc: 
study of advanced topics in field, regu 
conferences with sponsor. May be 

peated for credit. Not more than 9 ur 
may be applied toward master’s deg) 


599AB_ Thesis or Project (2-3) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instruc 
to act as sponsor and departmental 
proval of the topic prior to registrati 
Independent research resulting in a the 
or project. A maximum of 5 units n 
be applied toward the master’s deg) 
Continuous enrollment required while £ 
dent is working on thesis or project 
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he Faculty 


rofessors Gerhard Albersheim, Esther Andreas, Francis H. Baxter, J. 
oss Beckstead, Louis A. Hangén. Charles M. Hubbard, Vernon F. Tee 
g; Hugh EK. Mullins ( Chairman). Keith D. Snyder, Vito G. Susea, 
aurine Timmerman. 


ssociate Professors Byron Arnold, Gaylord N. Browne, Winifred Knox 
hastek, Robert M. Fowells, Celeste Griffith, Ted Nichole, Robert W. 
unge, Wie R. Schubert, Milton Stern, Maryo VanDeman. 


ssistamt Professors Harold Bauer, Henry R. Jackson, Ellen F. King, 
atty W. Schliestett, Don Lee White, Lucille F. Wood. 


rtist Teachers Francis Brady, violin; Irving Bush, trumpet; Daniel 
erilli, trombone; Frank Chase, Ricophones Forrest Clarke percussion; 
yhn Clyman, trumpet; John Coppin, violin; Steven De ‘ak, cello; Fred 
ox, French horn; Norman Hertzberg, bassoon; Arthur Hohennmn| flute; 
hn T. Johnson, igitine Doris Griffith act violin; Lewis Main, Jr., 
olin; Walter Latirsen, trumpet ; Susann McDonald, harp; Donald Mug- 
dze, oboe; Ralph ieeabe French horn; Salvatore Spano, oboe; Roger 
evens, flute; Gabriel Tose, clarinet ; Renneth Winstead, string bass. 


ne Undergraduate Program 


he curricula leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree with a major 

. Music are designed to provide the student with a broad, general 
undation in the theoretical and historical branches of music, sufficient 
‘ills to enable artistic performance, and professional competence to 
ieceed as a graduate student. 


‘quirements for the Major 
1e Music major is organized as a pro- 


Core Program for All Majors 
All Music majors complete a required 


am of 42 quarter units of core courses 

d four options. The student is required 

complete the major core and one of 

2 optional programs. The option should 
selected after conferring with a Mu- 
Department adviser. 


ie attention of students selecting Op- 
m 2, 3, or 4 as preparation: ‘for teaching 
asic in the public schools is directed to 
2 professional education requirements 
: the teaching credential, described in 
2 School of Education section of the 
talog. 


core program of 42 units in Music, as 
described below. No more than 12 units 
of credit in music ensemble courses, in 
addition to those required for the major, 
may be counted toward the Bachelor of 
Arts degree in Music. It is expected that 
each student will continue his chosen 
performance organization through three 
quarters of the academic year. 


Students demonstrating competence in 
excess of minimum requirements in per- 
formance and theory may earn advanced 
standing. It is permissible for a lower 
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division student to register for and earn 
credits in upper division performance 
courses. 


Required Courses in Music (27 units): 

260ABCO ‘Theory I, II, III (444) 
(Students must be prepared to show 
basic proficiency in piano skills 
prior to beginning this sequence, or 
take Music 240ABC) 

281A Functional Voice for Music Majors 
(3) 

370, 371, 372 History of Music in West- 
ern Civilization I, II, III (3-3-3) 

880 Conducting (3) 


Select from Following (6 units): 


110sp,bw Orchestral Instruments (3-3) 
210s,w,b,p Orchestral Instruments (In- 
strumental Majors) (3-3-3-3) 


Select from Following (9 units): 
120,320 Symphonic Band (1) 
121,321 Symphonie Orchestra (1) 
122,322 Varsity Band (1) 
126,326 A Cappella Choir (1) 
127,327 Chorus (1) 


Option I—Non-Credential 


Students must complete 30 units in Mu- 
sic courses plus 42 units of core courses 
for a total of 72 units. 


Required Courses in Music (12 units): 
360ABC Theory IV, V, VI (3-3-3) 
362 Orchestration and Arranging (3) 


Select from Following (1 unit): 


120,320 Symphonic Band (1) 
121,321 Symphonie Orchestra (1) 
122,322 Varsity Band (1) 
126,326 <A Cappella Choir (1) 
127,327 Chorus (1) 


Preparation for Senior Recital (5 units): 
Select from the following : 


415 Advanced Strings (1) 
416 Advanced Woodwinds (1) 
417 Advanced Brass (1) 

418 Advanced Percussion (1) 
435 Advanced Voice (1) 

445 Advanced Piano (1) 

446 Advanced Organ (1) 


Music Electives (12 units): 


Courses in upper division Theory, Liter- 
ature, or Advanced Performance; not 
more than 8 units may be in Advanced 
Performance courses. 


Option Il—Choral Emphasis 


This option satisfies the major in Mus 
requirements for the standard credenti 
for secondary teaching. Education 49 
MU is required prior to directed teac’ 
ing. Students must complete 30 units 
Music courses, plus 42 units of co 
courses, for a total of 72 units. 


Required Courses in Music (23 units): 

231B Functional Voice for Music M 
jors (8) 

840 Keyboard Theory and Technique ( 

860ABC Theory IV, V, VI (3-3-3) 

362 Orchestration and Arranging (3) 

408 Analysis of Choral Literature ai 
Performance (3) 

480 Choral Conducting (3) 


Preparation for Senior Recital (4 units 
Select courses from the following: 

435 Advanced Voice (1) 

445 Advanced Piano (1) 

446 Advanced Organ (1) 


Select from Following (3 units): 

405 Piano Methods and Materials (3) 
406 Comparative Vocal Techniques (3 
461 Choral Arranging (3) 


Option III—Instrumental Emphasis 


This option satisfies the major in Mu: 
requirements for the standard credent 
for secondary teaching. Two units 
Varsity Band, and Education 493MU 4 
required prior to directed teaching. St 
dents must complete 30 units in Mu 
courses, plus 42 units of core cours 


Required Courses in Music (26 units): 


210s,w,b,p Orchestral Instruments 
(3-3-8-3) (Percussion majors 8 
stitute 410w for 210p) (Select 

340 Keyboard Theory and Technique 

3860ABC Theory IV, V, VI (8-3-3) 

862 Orchestration and Arranging (3) 

409 Analysis of Instrumental Literati 
and Performance (3) 

481 Instrumental Conducting (3) 


Preparation for Senior Recital (4 unit: 


415 Advanced Strings (1) 
416 Advanced Woodwinds (1) 
417 Advanced Brass (1) 

418 Advanced Percussion (1) 


Option I[V—Elementary Emphasis 


This option satisfies the major in Mu 
requirements for the standard creden 


— 


elementary teaching. Music 400M is 
ired prior to Music 401. Students 
t complete 23 units of Music courses 
42 units of core courses for a ‘total 
5 units. 


uired Courses in Music (11 units): 

3 Functional Voice for Music Ma- 
jors (3) 
Piano for Hlementary Teachers (2) 
Arranging (3) 
Music Literature for Children (3) 


ct from Following (3 units): 

Advanced Strings (1) 
Advanced Woodwinds (1) 
Advanced Brass (1) 
Advanced Percussion (1) 
Advanced Voice (1) 
Advanced Piano (1) 
Advanced Organ (1) 


tives in Music (9 units): 

ected from upper division courses in 
ic; 6 units in history, literature, 
/or theory. Students planning to enter 
Master’s program should elect 360- 
}, Theory IV, V, VI, and recital prep- 
ion. 


2 Credentials Program 


nor for Elementary Teaching 


se students with an academic major 
) are seeking a minor in Music for 
standard credential for elementary 
hing should take the recommended 
inits of courses listed below. Students 
1 a non-academic major must include 
upper division quarter units in their 


or program. Music 400M is required 


r to taking Music 401. A total of 30 
S is required for the elementary 
hing minor. 


uired Courses in Music (20 units): 
ABC Theory I, II, III (4-4-4) (12) 
5, 440,445 Piano Instruction (3) 
Piano for Elementary Teachers (2) 
| Music Literature for Children (3) 


ct from Following’ (3 units): 


Elementary Voice Instruction (2) 
AB Functional Voice for Music Ma- 

jors (3-3) 

Intermediate Voice (1-1-1) 


et from Following (4 units): 
; Understanding Music Literature (4) 


‘ 


: 
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871 History of Music in Western Civi- 
lization (3) 
372 History of Music in Western Civi- 


lization (3) 


Select from Following (3 units): 


120,320 Symphonic Band (1) 
121,321 Symphonic Orchestra (1) 
122,322 Varsity Band (1) 
126,326 A Cappella Choir (1) 
127,327 Chorus (1) 


Required Courses in Music (19 units): 
240C, 440, or 445 Piano Instruction (2) 
260ABC Theory I, II, III (4-4-4) 

340 ee maar Theory and Technique 


380 Beginning Conducting (3) 


Select from Following (8 units): 
230 Elementary Voice Instruction 


231A Functional Voice for Music Ma- 
jors (3) 

430 Intermediate Voice (1) 

Select from Following (8 units): 

110sp,bw Orchestral Instruments (3-3) 

210s,w,b,p Orchestral Instruments 
(3-3-8-3 ) 


Select from Following (8 units): 


120,320 Symphonic Band (1) 
121,321 Symphonic Orchestra (1) 
122,322 Varsity Band (1) 

126, 326 A Cappella Choir (1) 
127,327 Chorus (1) 


Select from Following (9-10 units): 


351 Understanding Music Literature (4) 
370, 371,372 History of Musie in West- 
ern Civilization I, II, III (3-3-3) 


Select from Following (2 units): 


415 Advanced Strings (1) 
416 Advanced Woodwinds (1) 
417 Advanced Brass (1) 

418 Advanced Percussion (1) 
485 Advanced Voice (1) 

445 Advanced Piano (1) 

446 Advanced Organ (1) 


Minor for Secondary Teaching 


Those students with a non-academic ma- 
jor seeking a minor in Music for the 
standard credential for secondary teach- 
ing must take 18 upper division quarter 
units in Music, including the courses 
listed below. Education 493MU is re- 
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quired prior to directed teaching. A total 
of 39 units is required for the secondary 
teaching minor. 


The Graduate Program 


Two graduate curricula leading to the 
Master of Arts degree in Music are of- 
fered. One is designed for students seek- 
ing a concentration in Music, and the 
other focuses upon Music Education. Ad- 
justments in either program to meet 
specific interests and abilities may be 
made in consultation with the student’s 
adviser. 


In addition to the specific admission re- 
quirements described below for each pro- 
gram, students must meet the general 
college requirements for admission to 
graduate study at the College. 


Concentration in Music 


Admission to the Program 


A baccalaureate degree with a major in 
Music from an accredited college or 
university is required for admission to 
this program. 


Requirements for the Degree 


Of the 45 units required for the degree, 
18 of the units in Music must be at the 
500 level. A total of 6 elective units in 
performance may be applied toward the 
degree; of these 6, a maximum of 3 may 
be in minor performance areas (400 
level). 


Required Courses in Music (9 units): 

465 Contemporary Techniques (4) 

599A Introduction to Graduate Project 
(2) 

599B Graduate Project (3) 


Select from Following (4 units): 
569AB Seminar in Composition (44) 
579 Seminar in Musicology (4) 


Select from Following (9-12 units): 


470 History and Literature of Americ?:: 
Music (4) 

471 History and Literature of Large 
Vocal Forms (3) 

472 History and Literature of Vocal 


Solo Music (3) 


473 History and Literature of Syn 
phonie Music (3) 

474 History and Literature of Chambe 
Music (3) 

475 History and Literature of Keyboar 
Music (3) 

476 Music of Latin America (3) 

477 Music of China, Korea, and Japa 
(4) 

571 Music of the Renaissance (4) 

572 Music of the Baroque Period (4) 

573 Music of the Classical Period (4) 

574 Music of the Romantic Period (4) 


Performance Courses (8 units): 
Selected from 400 or 500 level course 


400/500 Level Courses (8-12 units): 


Selected from courses in theory, psych 
ogy of music, or advanced conducting. 


Electives in Music, Others (5-12 units 
Selected with approval of adviser. 


Concentration in Music Educatic 


Admission to the Program 


Required for admission are a baccala 
reate degree with a major in Music fre 
an accredited college or university, pi 
session of a valid teaching credential 

concurrent enrollment in the credent 
program, and a course in methods 

teaching in the elementary school 

equivalent experience. 


Requirements for the Degree 


Of the 45 units required for the degr 
18 of those specified in Music must 
at the 500 level. 


Required Music Courses (9 units): 


465 Contemporary Techniques (4) 
599A Introduction to Graduate Proj 


(2) 
599B Graduate Project (3) 


Select from Following (8 units): 


500 Seminar in Elementary Music ] 
ucation (4) 

506 School Music Administration ¢ 
Supervision (4) 

508AB Seminar in Choral Music EB 
cation (4-4) 

509AB Seminar in Instrumental Mu 
Education (4-4) 


lect from Following (6-8 units): 


> History and Literature of American 
Music (4) 

1 History and Literature of Large 
Vocal Forms (3) 

2 History and Literature of Vocal 
Solo Music (3) 

3 History and Literature of Sym- 

phonie Music (3) 

Music of Latin America (3) 

Musie of China, Korea, and Japan 

(4) 

| Music of the Renaissance Period 
is) 


am Ye 


surses of Instruction in Music 


wer Division Courses 


) Orchestral Instruments (3) 


iss instruction in theory and perform- 
-e of orchestral instruments; ensemble 
yerience provided. Designed for all Mu- 
majors and minors except those with 
instrumental focus. Meets 4 hours 
ekly. 


\10sp Orchestral Instruments, String 
1 Percussion 


10bw Orchestral Instruments, Brass 
1 Woodwind 


' Symphonie Band (1) 

2requisite : Consent of instructor. Prep- 
tion and performance of standard and 
itemporary literature of the symphonic 
id. May be repeated 6 quarters for 
dit. 


Symphonic Orchestra (1) 


‘requisite: Consent of instructor. Prep- 
tion and performance of standard and 
temporary literature of the symphony 
hestra. May be repeated 6 quarters 
credit. 


Varsity Band (1) 
requisite: Ability to play a wind or 
cussion instrument. Wind and percus- 
1 ensemble providing performances for 
letic events, parades and other cere- 
aial occasions. Fall quarter only. May 
repeated once for credit. 


Men’s Glee Club (1) 
pen to all men students; experience 
inging men’s choral music. May be re- 
ted 6 quarters for credit. 
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572 Music of the Baroque Period (4) 
573 Music of the Classical Period (4) 
574 Music of the Romantic Period (4) 


Select one of Following (4 units): 

580 Advanced Choral Conducting (4) 

581 Advanced Instrumental Conducting 
(4) 


Performance Courses (3 units): 
Selected from 400 or 500 level courses. 


Electives (138-15 units): 
Selected with approval of adviser. 


126 A Cappella Choir (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor 
through audition. Preparation and public 
performance of standard choral literature 
and of contemporary choral works. Con- 
certs to be given on and off campus. May 
be repeated 6 quarters for credit. 


127 Chorus (1) 


Preparation and performance of standard 
choral literature, primarily in large forms, 
with accompaniment. May be repeated 
6 quarters for credit. 


150 Music in Man’s Culture (4) 


Man’s cultural heritage through the me- 
dium of music and its relation to life 
experiences through the ages. 


160 Basic Musicianship (3) 


Fundamentals of music. Meets 4 hours 
weekly. 


210 Orchestral Instruments (3) 


Class instruction in theory and perform- 
ance of orchestral instruments; knowl- 
edge of basic playing techniques and 
fingerings; ensemble experience empha- 
sizing analysis of literature. Designed for 
majors, with instrumental focus. Meets 4 
hours weekly. 


210s String 
210w Woodwind 
210b Brass 


210p Percussion 


215AB American Folk Music and 
Guitar (3-3) 

Interpretation of American folk music 

through study of guitar techniques and 

style. Student must furnish his own gui- 

tar. Meets 4 hours weekly. 
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230 Elementary Voice Instruction (2) 


Primarily for non-Music majors. Tech- 
nique of voice production, study of song 
interpretation, emphasis upon recreational 
singing, some attention to elementary 
musicianship and remedial problems. 
Meets 3 hours weekly. May be repeated 
three times for credit. 


231AB Functional Voice for Music 
Majors (3-3) 

Prerequisite: Choral experience or vocal 
instruction; limited to Music majors and 
minors only. Theory and principles of 
voice production and study of appro- 
priate vocal literature. Laboratory period 
correlated with choral technique. Meets 
4 hours weekly. 


240ABC Class Piano Instruction 
(2-2-2) 

Basic piano technique, including scales, 

arpeggios and studies, primary chords, 

transposition, sight reading and intro- 

duction to piano literature. Meets 3 hours 

weekly. 


246ABC Organ Instruction (2-2-2) 


Prerequisite: Piano background and con- 
sent of instructor. Class instruction in 
technique and repertoire of organ play- 
ing. Meets 3 hours weekly. 


260ABC Music Theory |, II, 111 (4-4-4) 


Prerequisite: Music 160 and Music 
240ABC or equivalent. Integrated ap- 
proach to music theory: sight singing, 
rhythmic problems, essentials of harmony, 
counterpoint and form; keyboard exper- 
ience emphasized. Meets 5 hours weekly. 


Upper Division Courses 


304 Music in Recreation (3) 


Designed for recreational leaders; parti- 
cipation in varied music experiences of 
recreation program, development of se- 
lected skills, study of materials and 
techniques for group leadership and pro- 
gram planning. Meets 4 hours weekly. 


310AB Recorder (2-2) 


Class instruction in the techniques and 
performance of the recorder, development 
of music reading skills and suitable rep- 
ertoire. Student must furnish his own 
instrument. Meets 3 hours weekly. 


320 Symphonic Band (1) 


Prerequisite : Consent of instructor. Pre 
aration and performance of standard a! 
contemporary literature of the symphor 
band. May be repeated 6 quarters f 
credit. 


‘321 Symphonic Orchestra (1) 


Prerequisite : Consent of instructor. Pre 
aration and performance of standard a 
contemporary literature of the sympho1 
orchestra. May be repeated 6 quarts 
for credit. 


322 Varsity Band (1) 

Prerequisite: Ability to play a wi 
or percussion instrument. Wind ense 
ble providing performances for athle 
events, parades and other ceremonial 
easions. Fall quarter only. May be © 
peated once for credit. 


325 Men’s Glee Club (1) 


Open to all men students; experience 
singing men’s choral literature. May 
repeated 6 quarters for credit. 


326 A Cappella Choir (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instruc 
through audition. Preparation and puk 
performance of standard choral literati 
and contemporary choral works. Conce 
to be given on and off campus. May 
repeated 6 quarters for credit. 


327 Chorus (1) 


Preparation and performance of stand: 
choral literature, primarily in large for 
with accompaniment. May be repeatec 
quarters for credit. 


329 Opera-Oratorio Instrumental 
Ensemble (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. I 
mary emphasis on function of inst 
mental ensembles in opera, oratorio ¢£ 
other types of muscal productions. 
be repeated 6 quarters for credit. 


340 Keyboard Theory and 
Technique (2) 

Prerequisite: Music 240ABC and Mt 
260ABC. Principles of musicianship — 
plicable to the keyboard, including si 
reading, transposition, playing by ¢ 
reading reduced choral and instrume! 
scores, improvisation, and directing ft 
the piano. (340-I for instrumental 1 
jors.) Meets 3 hours weekly. 


1 Piano for Elementary Teachers (2) 


erequisite: One year of piano or con- 
it of instructor. Principles of musician- 
ip applicable to the keyboard, including 
ht reading, transposition, playing by 
*, reading reduced scores and directing 
m the piano using material for ele- 
ntary schools. Meets 3 hours weekly. 
iy be repeated once for credit. 


| Understanding Music 
Literature (4) 


velopment of understanding and enjoy- 
nt of music through study of its funda- 
ntals, history and literature; empha- 
on awareness and evaluation of music 
our lives. Required attendance at 
ected concerts. 


ABC Music Theory IV, V, VI (3-3-3) 
erequisite: Music 260C or equivalent. 
ntinued study of materials of music 
ng more complex forms and more diffi- 
t techniques and styles. Writing em- 
aSis on student’s performing medium. 
ets 4 hours weekly. 
Arranging (3) 
requisite: Music 260C or equivalent. 
titing and arranging for beginning and 
ermediate vocal and _ instrumental 
ups including problems in arranging 
the unchanged and changing voice 
1 unusual instrumental combinations. 


» Orchestration and Arranging (3) 


requisite: Music 260C or equivalent; 
or completion of Music 210 or Music 
) recommended. Theory of writing for 
trumental ensembles, study of orches- 
1 scores and an introduction to sym- 
mic orchestration. 


| History of Music in Western 
Civilization I (3) 

‘requisite: One year of music theory 

equivalent. Survey of music in gen- 

l culture, stylistic development of mu- 
shown by playing and discussing 

ical literature, emphasizing Medieval 

ough Renaissance periods. 


History of Music in Western 

Civilization II (3) 
requisite: One year of music theory 
equivalent. Survey of music in gen- 
l culture; stylistic development of mu- 
shown by playing and discussing 
ical literature, emphasizing Baroque 
dugh Classical periods. 
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372 History of Music in Western 
Civilization I!I (3) 

Prerequisite: One year of music theory 
or equivalent. Survey of music in gen- 
eral culture; stylistic development of mu- 
sic shown by playing and discussing 
typical literature, emphasizing Romantic 
period to present. 


380 Beginning Conducting (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 260C or equivalent. 
Elements of baton techniques, interpreta- 
tion, score reading and rehearsal tech- 
niques utilizing suitable choral and in- 
strumental literature. Meets 4 hours 
weekly. 


398 Cooperative Education (1-3) 


Prerequisite: Active, approved employ- 
ment under the work-study program. 
Analysis and reports of the student’s per- 
formance; regular group meetings. 


400 Elementary Classroom Music (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 160 or equivalent. 
Principles of music and music literature 
developed through experiences in singing, 
playing instruments, listening, rhythmic 
and creative activities. Meets 4 hours 
weekly. Separate section is offered for 
music majors as 400M. 


401 Music Literature for Children (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 400, or Music 400M, 
or Education 493Mu. Development of a 
repertory for children, including songs 
and guided listening. 


402 Workshop in Elementary Music 
Education (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 400, Education 
493Mu, or consent of instructor. Survey 
of elementary music materials and dem- 
onstrations of techniques for making 
them meaningful to teachers. May be re- 
peated. 


403 Training Select Children’s 
Choirs (3) 

Prerequisites: Music 380 and Music 231, 
or consent of: instructor. Choral tech- 
niques as applied to children with vocal 
ability or interest prior to and during 
voice change. Laboratory experiences with 
demonstration choirs. Meets 4 hours 
weekly. 
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404 Acoustical Analysis of Instrument 
Construction (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 210b, 210s, 210w, or 
equivalent. Study of physical and acous- 
tical principles of musical instrument 
construction with laboratory experience 
in evaluation and maintenance of instru- 
ments. Meets 4 hours weekly. 


405 Piano Methods and Materials (3) 


Prerequisite : Consent of instructor. Prac- 
tical procedures for teaching piano, from 
pre-school child to adult level, methods 
and materials for group and individual 
teaching. 


406 Comparative Vocal Techniques (3) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Com- 
parative analysis of theories of vocal pro- 
duction as applied to the child voice, 
changing voice, and mature voice; study 
of the literature for each category. 


407 Practicum in Instrumental 
Techniques (3) 

Prerequisite : Knowledge of the orches- 
tral instruments. A symposium on the 
comparison of ideas and practices rele- 
vant to instrumental techniques. Observa- 
tion and participation in laboratory pro- 
vided. Meets 4 hours weekly. 


408 Analysis of Choral Literature and 
Performance (3) 


Prerequisites: Music 360C, 480, 231, and 
340. Intensive study of the period, style, 
form and other technical aspects of liter- 
ature suitable for various types of vocal 
ensembles and analysis of performance 
problems. Laboratory experience provided. 
Meets 4 hours weekly. 


409 Analysis of Instrumental Literature 
and Performance (3) 


Prerequisite: Technique courses in or- 
chestral instruments and instrumental 
music conducting. Intensive study of lead- 
ership and technical aspects of perform- 
ance, and selection of music literature 
suitable for various types of instrumental 
ensembles. Laboratory experience  pro- 
vided. Meets 4 hours weekly. 


410 Orchestral Instruments (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 210 or equivalent. 
Advanced class instruction on orchestral 
instruments with emphasis on theofy of 
tone production and analysis of literature. 
Meets 4 hours weekly. 


410s String 
410w Woodwind 
410b Brass 


411 Intermediate Strings (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. I 
struction in technique and repertoire f 
intermediate students of violin, viol 
cello, bass and harp. May be repeat 
3 quarters for credit. 


412 Intermediate Woodwinds (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. I 
struction in technique and repertoire f 
intermediate students. May be repeated 
quarters for credit. 


413. Intermediate Brass (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. I 
struction in technique and repertoire f 
intermediate students. Mav be repeat 
3 quarters for credit. 


414 Intermediate Percussion (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. I 
struction in technique and repertoire f 
intermediate students. May be repeat 
3 quarters for credit. 


415 Advanced Strings (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. I 
struction in technique and repertoire f 
advanced students of violin, viola, cell 
bass and harp. May be repeated 12 qua 
ters for credit. 


416 Advanced Woodwinds (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. I 
struction in technique and repertoire f 
advanced students of woodwind instr 
ments. May be repeated 12 quarters f 
credit. 


417 Advanced Brass (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. I 
struction in technique and repertoire f 
advanced students of brass instrument 
May be repeated 12 quarters for credit. 


418 Advanced Percussion (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. I 
truction in technique and repertoire f 
advanced students of percussion instr 
ments. May be repeated 12 quarters f 
credit. 


419 Harp Repertoire Class (2) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 

master class stressing performance 

major harp works of all periods. Indi 
dual coaching. Meets 3 hours weekly. M 
be repeated 3 quarters for credit. 


String Ensemble (1) 


requisite: Consent of instructor. Re- 
rsal and performance of standard en- 
ble literature, including quartets, quin- 
, sextets, and larger works. Meets 3 
rs weekly. May be repeated 12 quar- 
| for credit. 


Woodwind Ensemble (1) 


requisite: Consent of instructor. Re- 
rsal and performance of standard en- 
ble literature, including quartets, quin- 
, sextets, and larger works. Meets 3 
rs weekly. May be repeated 12 quar- 
for credit. 


Brass Ensemble (1) 


requisite: Consent of instructor; for 
anced students. Rehearsal and per- 
nance of standard ensemble literature, 
uding quartets, quintets, sextets, and 
er works. Meets 3 hours weekly. May 
epeated 12 quarters for credit. 


Percussion Ensemble (1) 


requisite: Consent of instructor. Re- 
‘sal and performance of standard en- 
ble literature, including quartets, quin- 
, sextets, and larger works. Meets 3 
rs weekly. May be repeated 12 quar- 
for credit. 


Stage Band (1) 


requisite: Consent of instructor. Re- 
‘sal and performance of standard com- 
‘ial orchestra literature including orig- 
and published arrangements for dance 
ls, radio and television orchestras, and 
ion picture orchestras. Meets 3 hours 
sly. May be repeated 12 quarters for 
it. 


Chamber Singers (1) 


equisite: Consent of instructor. Ad- 
ion by audition; open to all qualified 
ents. Choral music from 15th century 
resent with special attention to ma- 
als; music of all styles for choral 
mble of twenty or less. Concerts on 
off campus. Meets a minimum of 3 
S weekly. May be repeated 12 quar- 
for credit. 


Opera Repertory, Performance 
and Production (2) 


equisite: Consent of instructor. Per- 
ance of excerpts and complete works 
‘oncert versions and/or full stage 
uctions. May be repeated 12 quarters 
Tedit. 
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430 Intermediate Voice (1) 


Prerequisite: Previous voice instruction 
or consent of instructor. Continued de- 
velopment of vocal skills; greater em- 
phasis on development of repertoire. May 
be repeated 3 quarters for credit. 


435 Advanced Voice (1) 


Prerequisites: Previous voice instruction 
and consent of instructor. Performance 
of art songs, opera and oratorio litera- 
ture; advanced techniques. Primarily for 
voice major. May be repeated 12 quar- 
ters for credit. 


436 Foreign Language Diction for 
Singers (2) 

Prerequisite : Consent of instructor. Ital- 
ian, German, French vocal texts in origi- 
nal language; phonetic pronunciation, 
comprehension through lectures, listening, 
speaking and translation techniques; em- 
phasis on one language each quarter. Lec- 
ture 2 hours, laboratory 1 hour. See 
schedule for language emphasis. Meets 3 
hours weekly. May be repeated 3 quarters 
for credit. 


440 Intermediate Piano (1) 


Prerequisite: Music 240C or equivalent. 
Technical study and performance of some 
of smaller compositions in standard piano 
literature. May be repeated 3 quarters for 
credit. 


445 Advanced Piano (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Ad- 
vanced repertory studied for public per- 
formance; materials selected from all pe- 
riods; of music. May be repeated 12 quar- 
ters for credit. 


446 Advanced Organ (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Ad- 
vanced repertory and interpretative coach- 
ing for public performance. May be re- 
peated 12 quarters for credit. 


447 Accompanying (2) 

Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Training in performance styles of differ- 
ent periods and combinations of perform- 
ers and in the specific tasks of accom- 
panying. Practical experience through 
guided performance with vocalists and 
instrumentalists. Meets 3 hours weekly. 
May be repeated 3 quarters for credit. 
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451 Contemporary Music (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 351 or equivalent. 
Approaches to understanding and enjoy- 
ment of twentieth century music, survey 
of broad panorama of modern scene, as- 
sessment of the forces that have shaped 
musical climate we inhabit. 


452 History of Jazz (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 351 or equivalent. 
Nature and processes of jazz with con- 
centration on its historical background 
and development in the United States. 


453 Folk and Traditional Music of the 
Western World (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 351 or equivalent. 
Traditional and folk music of Europe, 
sub-Saharan Africa and the Americas. 


454 Folk and Traditional Music of the 
Eastern World (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 351 or equivalent. 
Traditional and folk music of Asia, Near 
East, Middle East and the Pacific. 


455 Opera Literature (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 351 or equivalent. 
Historical survey of opera from its begin- 
nings to present day. Selected works from 
various periods will be used for compara- 
tive stylistic analysis. 


456 Orchestral Literature (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 351 or equivalent. 
Historical development of symphony, con- 
certo, tone poem, concert overture, pro- 
gram symphony and other forms written 
specifically for symphony or chamber or- 
chestra. 


460 Intermediate Composition (3) 


Prerequisites: Music 360C and Music 362 
or equivalents. Writing for small ensem- 
bles such as string quartet, woodwind 
quintet, or small vocal groups with and 
without instruments. 


461 Choral Arranging (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 360C or equivalent. 
Study of writing and arranging for vocal 
groups, problems in arranging for the 
usual school groups, creative arranging 
in smaller vocal forms. 


462 Advanced Orchestration and 
Arranging (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 362 or equivale! 
Survey of techniques necessary for ¢ 
chestrating compositions for symphor 
band and symphonic orchestra ; special : 
tention given to problems encountered 
publie school bands and orchestras. 


463 Counterpoint (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 260C or equivale 
BKighteenth century contrapuntal tech: 
ques, including some work in the specie 
invertible counterpoint, motive develc 
ment, two and three-part inventions a 
the fugue. 


464 Musical Form (3) 


Prerequisite: Music 260C or equivale 
Analytic techniques for study of balar 
in organization of musical material. 


465 Contemporary Techniques (4) 


Prerequisite: Music 860C or equivale 
Techniques used in contemporary com] 
\sition. 


470 History and Literature of 
American Music (4) 


Prerequisite: Music 351 or equivale 
Historical survey of music in the Uni 
States from early colonial. times to pr 
ent. 
471 History and Literature of the 
Large Vocal Forms (3) 


Prerequisites : Music 370, 371 and 372 
equivalents. Study of literature of la 
vocal works from Baroque period to pr 
ent; presentation and analysis of rep 
sentative works from field of opera ¢ 
large choral forms. 


472 History and Literature of Vocal 
Solo Music (3) 


Prerequisites: Music 370, 371 and ; 
or equivalents. Study of vocal solo lit 
ature from Baroque period to prese! 
presentation and analysis of represen 
tive works from field of vocal cham 
music and the art song. 


473 History and Literature of 
Symphonic Music (3) 

Prerequisites: Music 370, 371, and B 
Study and analysis of orchestral lite 
ture from time of Haydn to present. | 
tendance at selected orchestral conct 
required. | 
| 
| 


k 


74 History and Literature of 
Chamber Music (3) 


rerequisites: Music 370, 371, and 372. 
tudy and analysis of instrumental cham- 
x music from Renaissance period to 
resent. Attendance at selected concerts 
quired. 


75 History and Literature of 
Keyboard Music (3) 


rerequisites: Music 370, 371 and 372, or 
juivalents. Survey of piano literature, 
hanges in keyboard technique and style; 
~presentative masterpieces analyzed and 
erformed. 


76 Music of Latin America (3) 


rerequisite: Music 351 or equivalent. 
evelopment of understanding of and ap- 
reciation for music of Latin America; 
camination of representative works from 
Ik and art music of the 20 republics. 


17 Music of China, Korea, and 

Japan (4) 
rerequisites: Consent of instructor and 
pper division standing in music or Asian 
udies (major or minor). Development of 
sic of China, Korea, and Japan, from 
irliest period to present. 


78 Collegium Musicum I (1) 


rerequisite : Consent of instructor. Study 
nd performance of interesting vocal and 
istrumental ensemble music of different 
yle periods with emphasis on historically 
rrect performance practices. Meets 2 
ours weekly. 


B80 Choral Conducting (3) 


Terequisite: Music 380. Application of 
asic conducting techniques to problems 
f choral conducting. Meets 4 hrs. weekly. 


81 Instrumental Conducting (3) 


rerequisite: Music 380; Music 210 rec- 
mmended. Experience offered in trans- 
osition, score reading, baton technique 
nd interpretation of symphonic litera- 
ire ; recognition of psychologically sound 
ehearsal procedure. Experience conduct- 
1g rehearsal orchestra is integral part 
f the course. Meets 4 hours weekly. 


99 Independent Study (1-3) 


Terequisite : Consent of instructor to act 
S sponsor. Project selected in conference 
rith sponsor before registration ; progress 
leetings held regularly, and a final re- 
ort submitted. May be repeated for credit. 
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Graduate Courses 


500 Seminar in Elementary Music 
Education (4) 


Prerequisites: Baccalaureate degree with 
major in Music Education and at least one 
year of teaching experience. Basic con- 
cepts in music education, their develop- 
ment, and their application to musical 
activities in the elementary school. 


501 Psychology of Music (4) 


Prerequisites: Survey of Psychology, Ed- 
ucational Psychology and at least 30 
quarter units of Music. Study of musical 
personality, perception of music’s char- 
acteristics, musical taste and theories of 
learning applied to music; survey of 
standardized tests of musical aptitude 
and achievement. 


506 School Music Administration and 
Supervision (4) 

Prerequisite : Graduate standing. Study of 
administrative and supervisory responsi- 
bilities of the music educator; leadership 
in personal relations, curriculum, improv- 
ing instruction, public relations, schedul- 
ing, budget and finance, equipment, ma- 
terials, supplies, space and housing. 


508AB Seminar in Choral Music 
Education (4-4) 


Prerequisite: Course in choral music 
methods or equivalent. First quarter em- 
phasizes study of basic concepts in music 
education and their development and ap- 
plication to choral music; second quarter 
emphasizes criteria for selection and in- 
terpretation of chorus and vocal ensem- 
ble music. 


509AB Seminar in Instrumental Music 
Education (4-4) 


Prerequisite: Course in instrumental 
music methods. First quarter emphasizes 
study of basic concepts in instrumental 
music education; second quarter concen- 
trates on the survey, criteria for selec- 
tion, and interpretation of instrumental 
music. 


519 Individual Lessons on 
Instruments (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. On- 
campus private lessons with approved in- 
structors. Special fee. May be repeated 
6 quarters for credit. 
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539 Individual Lessons in Voice (1) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. On- 
campus private lessons with approved in- 
structors. Special fee. May be repeated 
6 quarters for credit. 


549 Individual Lessons on Piano or 
Organ (1) 

Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. On- 
campus private lessons with approved in- 
structors. Special fee. May be repeated 


6 quarters for credit. 


560 Advanced Composition (4) 


Prerequisite: Music 460 or equivalent. 
Free composition in selected vocal and 
instrumental forms. 


569AB Seminar in Composition (4-4) 


Prerequisite: Music 560. Clarification of 
philosophies and aesthetic theories in- 
volved in contemporary music, composi- 
tional problems and projects of an ad- 
vanced nature intended to synthesize 
previous creative skills and techniques. 


571 Music of the Renaissance 
Period (4) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing as a 
Music major or equivalent musical back- 


ground. Discussion of stylistic character- 


istics of music of Renaissance, plus for- 
mal, technical and thematic score analysis 
of representative works, accompanied by 
live or recorded performance. 


572 Music of the Baroque Period (4) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing as a 
Music major or equivalent musical back- 
ground. Stylistic analysis of instrumental 
and vocal music including a study of 
performance practices of the period. 


573 Music of the Classic Period (4) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing as a 
Music major or equivalent musical back- 
ground. Stylistic characteristics of the 
Classic period based on analysis of rep- 
resentative works. 


574 Music of the Romantic Period (4) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing as a 
Musie major or equivalent musical back- 
ground. Discussion of the stylistic char- 
acteristics of. the Romantic period based 
on analysis of representative works. 


578 Collegium Musicum II (3) 


Prerequisites: Music 370 and 371, 
equivalent, and consent of instruct 
Training in selection, preparation a 
performance of interesting vocal and | 
strumental ensemble music of differe 
style periods, with emphasis on histo 
cally correct performance practices. M 
be repeated 3 quarters for credit. 


579 Seminar in Musicology (4) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing as Mu 
major or equivalent musical backgrou: 
Specific musicological problems are © 
ported by students and discussed by 1 
class. 


580 Advanced Choral Conducting (4 


Prerequisite: Music 480 or equivale 
Analysis of conducting problems of sta1 
ard choral literature including both 
companied and unaccompanied mus: 
study of metric relationships, less f 
quently used conducting patterns, a 
survey of literature. 


581 Advanced Instrumental 
Conducting (4) 


Prerequisite: Music 481 or equivale 
Experience in analysis of and preparat: 
for conducting major works for sympho: 
band and orchestra. Opportunity to ec 
duct the college orchestra or band. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-3) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor 
act as sponsor. Independent directed stt 
of advanced topics in field; regular ¢ 
ferences with sponsor. May be repea 
3 quarters for credit. | 


599AB Graduate Project (2-3) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing. 59 
should be taken in the first quarter 


-student’s graduate year. Study of ba 


bibliography, survey of literature, meth’ 
of research in musie and music educati 
and practice of organizing and report 
data both oral and written. A tenta 
proposal for the graduate project will 
‘developed. The project may be a perfo 
ance, a creative work, or a research 
port. 599B should be taken in the fi 
quarter of student’s program. The p 
ect will be completed under the guida 
of an advisory committee. 
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lursing 
he Faculty 


rofessors Hertha EB. Aiello, Betty Lou Blackwell, Evelyn J. Malkin, 
Chairman). 


ssociate Professors Miriam M. Blomquist, Esther Walker Buccieri, Joan 
obin, Phyllis Esslinger, Marian Guild Greiner, Marlene Hermer, Dor- 


hy Johnson, Eloise M. King, Charity C. Tene! Julia Ory, Barbern 
eterson Sinulain 


Ssistant Professors Donna C. Aguilera, Marlohn Balas, Marilyn Bar- 
yur, Marilyn A. Becker, Marjorie Byrne, F. Carlene Campbell, Joan 

Bouncy. Laura M. Ito, Wanda L. King, Donna Larson, Gloria Leifer, 
ee M. Loosbrock, Molly McDonald, Rosemary Nohanna McKeighen, 
erle Helaine Mishel, Helen O’Connell, Kathryn Green Pearson, Har- 
ette Sprouse. 


1e Undergraduate Program 


he professional nursing curriculum is four academic years in length. 
, leads to the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in Nursing. 
dents who wish to attend year-round can complete their require- 
ents in less than four years. Part-time study also is possible. Grad- 
ites are qualified to write the state examination for Registered Nurse 
‘ensure and are eligible for Public Health Nursing certification. 


raduates of the baccalaureate degree program in Nursing are pre- 
wed to assume professional nursing responsibility for promotion of 
alth and prevention of disease, for nursing diagnosis, therapy, and 
habilitation. While assuming increasing responsibility for themselves, 
ey can assist in appropriate guidance of other nursing personnel. This 
riculum provides the educational foundation for those nurse stu- 
nts who wish to enter master’s or doctoral study in Nursing. 


quirements for Admission General Requirements 


1 applicants qualified for the Bachelor 
| “Science degree in Nursing are ad- 
tted to the undergraduate program in 
arsing. College freshmen, transfer col- 
‘e students, holders of Associate in 
ts degrees, and those who have com- 
‘ted hospital school programs in Nurs- 
*, and college graduates seeking pro- 
sional preparation for nursing are 
tible to apply. 


Students planning to enter the nursing 
program must meet the following re- 
quirements: 


(1) Have an advisement interview with 
a member of the Department of Nursing 
faculty by appointment. 

(2) Carry malpractice and_ personal 
medical and accident insurance. Low cost 
insurance is available through Student 
Nurse Association of California and As- 
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sociated Students of California State Col- 
lege at Los Angeles. 


(3) Have a valid California driver’s li- 
cense and have access to the use of an 
automobile. 


(4) Pre-register for all clinical Nursing 
courses. Application must be submitted 
prior to or during registration one quar- 
ter before expected enrollment. Applica- 
tions are valid only when signed by the 
student’s Nursing Department adviser. 


(5) Earn at least a “C” grade in all Nurs- 
ing support courses and then maintain a 
grade point average of 2.35 to remain in 
the nursing major. Courses in Nursing 
for which the student does not earn at 
least a “(C” grade may be repeated once 
and then only with the consent of the 
instructor. 


Courses in the Nursing major are at the 
upper division level and have prerequi- 
sites in the arts and sciences. Courses in 
Nursing completed in Associate in Arts 
and hospital school programs are there- 
fore not equivalent and may not be ac- 
cepted for advanced standing credit. Reg- 
istered nurses who wish to earn advanced 
standing may challenge one or more of 
the clinical courses in the Nursing major. 
Information regarding this procedure 
may be obtained from the student’s ad- 
viser in the Nursing Department. 


Upon review of their transcripts, stu- 
dents transferring from colleges and uni- 
versities recognized by California State 
College at Los Angeles may receive ap- 
propriate advanced standing toward the 
Bachelor of Science degree. Persons 
holding a baccalaureate degree accept- 
able to this College may enroll in the 
Nursing curriculum for a second bache- 
lor’s degree. Requirements for complet- 
ing the Nursing major will be determined 
after a review of the previous under- 
graduate work. 


Students interested in obtaining the 
Standard Designated Services Credential 
with a specialization in Health (Nurse) 
should seek advisement from the Depart- 
ment of Nursing. 


Bachelor of Science Degree 
Programs in Nursing 


The Department of Nursing offers tv 
undergraduate programs, one for perso 
without previous training, and one f 
registered nurses. Both degree prograr 
require a total of 198 quarter units f 
graduation. Not more than 80 units | 
credit in Nursing courses may be us« 
to meet graduation requirements. 


Basic Program in Nursing 


The program leading to the Bachelor | 
Science degree has been accredited | 
the California State Board of Nursi 
Education and Nurse Registration a1 
the National League for Nursing. It 
designed to prepare high school grad 
ates for professional nursing services 
hospitals, public health agencies, hom 
and industries. 


Requirements for the Major 


Course requirements for the basic pr 
gram in Nursing are as follows: 


Lower Division 


Required Courses (86 units): 


Zoology 200AB Human Anatomy and 
Physiology (5-5) 

Microbiology 200AB General 
Microbiology (4-4) 

Chemistry 100AB General Chemistry 
(4-5) 


Upper Division 
Required in Related Fields (10 units): 


Nursing 301 Fundamentals of Nursi 
(9) 

Public Health 314 Introduction to 
Public Health (4) 

Psychology 412 Growth and 
Development (6) or 

Education 410AB Educational 
Psychology (3-3) 


Required Courses in Nursing (66 units) 


302 Survey of Nursing (4) 

306ABC Nursing in the Community 
(4-4-4) 

315AB Psychiatric Nursing (5-7) 

319ABC Medical Surgical Nursing | 
(7-5-7) | 

320ABC Maternal-Child Health (7-5: 


ogram for Registered Nurses 


idents must fulfill general requirements 
stated on the previous pages and shall 
ve taken the NLN Graduate Nurse 
amination prior to admission or within 
= first year of enrollment in the Col- 
e. Students are advised that Zoology 
JAB, Chemistry 100AB are prerequi- 
2 to Microbiology 200A. 


quirements for the Major 


ie 93 units required for the major for 
gistered Nurses are the following. 
N. students may challenge by exami- 
rion those courses marked with an 
erisk(*). 


wer Division 


quired Courses (8 units): 


erobiology 200AB General 
Microbiology (4-4) 
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Upper Division 
Required Courses (10 units): 


Public Health 314 Introduction to 
Public Health (4) 


Education 410AB Educational 
Psychology (3-3)- or 

Psychology 412 Growth and 
Development (6) 

Required in Nursing (75 units): 

302 Survey of Nursing (4) 

306ABC Nursing in the Community 
(4-4-4) 

313 Clinical Seminar in Nursing (9) 

315A Psychiatric Nursing (5) 

*315B Psychiatric Nursing (7) 


*319ABC Medical-Surgical Nursing 
(7-5-7) 

*320ABC Maternal Child Health 
(7-5-7) 


ourses of Instruction in Nursing 


| Fundamentals of Nursing (9) 


erequisites: Zoology 200AB, Chemistry 
JAB, Microbiology 200AB and consent 
instructor. Analysis of basic human 
ads altered by illness or potential ill- 
ss, with development of nursing skills. 
eture 4 hours, laboratory 15 hours. 


2 Survey of Nursing (4) 


erequisite: Graduate Nurse Examina- 
mn required of Registered Nurse stu- 
ots. Critical analysis of studies in nurs- 
y and their relationship to development 
the profession; current trends in nurs- 
y education and practice. Lecture-dem- 
stration 4 hours. 


SABC Nursing in the Community 
(4-4-4) 
erequisite: Consent of instructor. Pro- 
les student theory and concurrent lab- 
itory experience in school, industry, 
d community health agencies ; emphasis 
philosophy of positive health, and 
lls in preventive and promotional pro- 
lures. ;306AB: Discussion, 2 hours, 
aical laboratory 6 hours. 306C: Dis- 


sion 1 hour, clinical laboratory 9 
ITs. 


' Clinical Nursing Proseminar (9) 


requisite: All courses in nursing 
jor must be completed prior to or 


taken concurrently. Clinical practice for 
registered nurse in material-child health 
nursing, medical-surgical nursing or psy- 
chiatric nursing; discussion of problems 
and practices common to all clinical areas. 
Discussion 4 hours, clinical laboratory 
15 hours, to be arranged. 


315AB Psychiatric Nursing (5-7) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. De- 
velops skills in application of current 
accepted theories in psychiatric nursing, 
use of available community resources; 
needs and treatment of psychiatric pa- 
tient and family. 315A: Discussion 3 
hours, clinical laboratory 6 hours. 315B: 
Discussion 2 hours, field experience 15 
hours. 


319ABC Medical-Surgical Nursing 
(7-5-7) 

Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. De- 
velops ability to provide comprehensive 
nursing care of medical-surgical patients, 
including simple health problems to more 
complex medical-surgical nursing prob- 
lems; beginning experience in unit man- 
agement, including team nursing. 319A: 
Discussion 2 hours, field experience 15 
hours. 319B: Discussion 2 hours, field ex- 
perience 9 hours. 319C: Discussion 2 
hours, field experience 15 hours. 
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320ABC Maternal-Child Health 
Nursing (7-5-7) 

Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Em- 
phasizes nurse’s role in meeting health 
needs of parents, new baby, and child, in- 
cluding how illness and hospitalization af- 
fect growth and development and parent- 
child relationship. 320A: Discussion 2 
hours, field experience 15 hours. 320B: 
Discussion 2 hours, field experience 9 
hours. 320C: Discussion 2 hours, field ex- 
perience 15 hours. 


414AB Nursing in Public School 
Health Programs (5-5) 


Prerequisite: B.S. degree in Nursing and 
Public Health Nursing Certificate. Knowl- 


edge and application of basic princip 
functions, techniques and methods of p 
lic school nursing in California. Diss 
sion 2 hours, field experience 9 ho 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisites: Consent of an instruct 
to act as sponsor; ability to assume 
sponsibility for independent work anc 
prepare written and oral reports. Pro: 
selected in conference with sponsor 
fore registration; progress meetings | 
regularly. 
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hysical Education 


e Faculty 


ofessors Leonard L. Adams, Homer T. Beatty, Frances Cake, Mar- 
erite Mochel, James B. Reeder, Warren EH. Reeves, Beverly Yerrington 
arner (Coordinator for Women), Albert R. Wise (Chairman). 


sociate Professors Virginia Lee Bell, Felix T. Costa, Cameron Scott 
eds, Theus L. Doolittle, J. Henry Ennen, Anita H. Fisher, David R. 
inder, Reid J. Gunnell, Joan Johnson, Gordon T. Maddux, Ronald H. 
rris, Reed E. Nilsen, William E. Wilgus, (Coordinator for Men), 
111 Wroblicky. 


sistant Professors Janice Day, Rod A. Faurot, Patricia R. Finot, John 
Hermann, Jacqueline Crowley Hoyt, Karen M. Johnson, Robert A. 
ler, Eugene R. O’Connell, Robert M. Oldham, Suzanne M. Powell, 
m W. Richmond, Mary L. Schreiber. Burton M. Seidler, Douglas M. 
ehle, Patricia L. Wagner, Patricia M. White. 

tructor Ron E. Hull. 


turers Stephen J. Hass, James D. Williams. 


e Physical Education Department offers programs leading to Bach- 
r of Arts and Master of Arts degrees in the field. Both majors and 
nors are offered at the undergraduate level, with special emphasis 
on preparation of teachers. However, a major in the field may also 
alify graduates for positions in other than public school teaching. 


zneral Education Program 


> Physical Education Department also 
the responsibility of providing in- 
ction in physical education activities 
ch must be taken by all students as 
: of their General Education require- 
its for bachelor’s degrees. These 
tses, listed as Physical Education 100- 
151-155, 251-254, 351-354, and 370- 
are described in the introductory 
ion of the Courses of Instruction 
ch follows. Up to six units of credit 
Physical Education may be counted 
ard the General Education require- 
its for graduation, and an additional 
units may be counted as elective 
lits for graduation. 


sical Education 155, a course which 
vides individual programming of cor- 
ive exercises and adapted sports ac- 
ies, is especially designed for those 


desiring or requiring special instruction. 
Assignment by the College Physician or 
the Department of Physical Education is 
required. 


The Undergraduate Program 
Bachelor of Arts Degree 


The requirements for this degree are the 
same as those for the major for second- 
ary teaching, described below. 


The Credentials Program 


The teaching major in Physical Educa- 
tion is designed specifically for students 
who plan to become physical education 
teachers and are prepared to pursue a 
fifth year of college work in qualifying 
for the Standard Teaching Credential. 
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When Physical Education is chosen as 
a major, the teaching minor must be in 
an academic subject area. If Physical 
Education is chosen as a minor, the 
teaching major must be in an academic 
subject area. Further explanation of these 
requirements and other regulations gov- 
erning professional education require- 
ments are described in the introduction 
to the School of Education section of 
this catalog. 


Major for Secondary Teaching 


Students who demonstrate sufficient skill, 
knowledge and understanding of an ac- 
tivity may waive that particular activity 
course. The waiver of activity courses 
through proficiency examination permits 
the student to utilize such units as free 
electives. Courses which may be waived 
are P.E. 180, 181, 182, 280, 281 and 282. 


Lower Division 


Required Courses (4-27 units): 


Zoology 200AB Anatomy and Physiology 
(5-5) (May be counted as General 
Education. ) 


Required in Physical Hducation: 


199 History of Physical Education (4) 
180 Professional Activities I (0-4) 
181 Professional Activities II (M) (0-4) 
(W) (0-5) 
182 Professional Activities III 
(M) (0-3) 
(W) (0-4) 
280 Professional Activities IV 
(M) (0-4) 
(W) (0-3) 
281 Professional Activities V (0-4) 
282 Professional Activities VI (0-3) 
Upper Division 


A total of 39 units of upper division 

courses in Physical Education is required. 

Required Courses (30 units): 

425 eg ties of Physical Education 

430ABC Analysis of Human Movement 
and Motor Performance (18) 


431 Analysis of Adaptation (3) 
432 Principles of Strapping and 
Taping (2) 
433 Proseminar in Motor Performance 


(4) 


444 Organization and Administratio1 
Physical Education and Athle 
(4) 


Select Courses from at Least Two 
of the Following Areas (9 units): 


461 Theory and Analysis of T 
Sports (3) 

463 Theory and Analysis of Dance 

465 Theory and Analysis of Indivic 


Sports (3) 


Teaching Minor Programs 


Students who demonstrate sufficient s 
knowledge and understanding of an 
tivity may waive that particular acti 
as part of their minor in Physical E 
cation. The waiver of activity cou 
(180, 181, 182, 280, 281, 282, 370AB, 
372) through proficiency examina 
permits the student to utilize such t 
in physical education electives. Phy: 
Education 180bd (W) or Physical 
cation 180c (M) is required for stud 
who minor in Physical Education. 
ology 200AB must be taken as par 
the General Education requirements. 


Minor for Secondary Teaching 


Lower Division 


Required Courses (5-16 units): 


199 History of Physical Education 
From Professional Activities Sequ 
(1-12): 
180bd(W) Body Dynamics (1) 
180ce(M) Conditioning (1) 
180tt Tumbling and Trampoline 
180m Modern Dance I (1) (Requ 
for women only.) 
181sr Square, Round and Folk 
Dance (1) 
182sd Social Dance and Fundar 
tal Rhythms (1) 
280sw Swimming and Diving (1 
280w(M) Wrestling (1) 
281tf Track and Field I (1) 


Electives from Other Activities 
in 180-280 Series (5 units). 


Upper Division 


Required in Physical Education. 
units ): 

425 Principles of Physical Hduci 

(4) | 

430A Kinesiology: Biokinetic Princ 
(4) 


sct Courses from at Least 
100 of Following Areas (6 units): 


Theory and Analysis of Team 
Sports 

Theory and Analysis of Dance 
Theory and Analysis of Individual 
Sports 


nor for Secondary Teaching 
th Emphasis in Dance 


rer Division 


uired in Physical Education (5-12 
nits): 

History of Physical Education (4) 
m Professional Activities Sequence 
[-8) : 
i80bd(W) Body Dynamics (1) 
i80e(M) Conditioning (1) 

(80tt Tumbling and Trampoline (1) 

180m Modern Dance I (1) 

i8Sisr Square, Round and Folk 
Dance (1) 

[81m Modern Dance II (1) 

[82m Modern Dance III (1) 

[82sd Social Dance and Fundamen- 

tal Rhythms (1) 
280sw Swimming and Diving (1) 


er Division 


uired in Physical Hducation (14-19 
vits ): 
1B Intermediate 
(2) 
Advanced Modern Dance (1) 
Dance Composition (2) 
Dance Performance (1) 
. Kinesiology : Biokinetic Principles 
(4) 
n Theory and Analysis of Dance: 
Modern (3) 
Rhythmic Form and Analysis for 
Dance (3) 
Choreographic Theories and Compo- 
sition (3) 


Modern Dance 


ior for Elementary Teaching 

ar Division 

tired in Physical Hducation (5-16 

its): 
History of Physical Hducation (4) 

o Professional Activities sequence 
(1-12) 

bd(W) Body Dynamics (1) 

e(M) Conditioning (1) 

tt Tumbling and Trampoline (1) 
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180 Modern Dance I (1) (Required for 
women only). 

180f(M) Football (1) 

180v Volleyball (1) 

181sr Square, Round and Folk Dance 
(1) 

181bk Basketball (1) 

182sd Social Dance and Fundamental 
Rhythms (1) 

182s(W) Softball (1) 

182bb(M) Baseball (1) 

280sw Swimming and Diving (1) 

280se Soccer (1) 

281tf Track and Field I (1) 

282tf Track and Field II (1) 


Upper Division 
Required in Physical Hducation (14 
units): 

421 Dance in Elementary School (3) 

425 Principles of Physical Education 
(4) 

430A Kinesiology: Biokinetic Principles 
(4) 

460 Outdoor Education (3) 


The Graduate Program 


The Master of Arts degree in Physical 
Education is designed to give teachers 
and administrators experience in analyz- 
ing critically the problems in testing, 
programming, administering and teach- 
ing the physical education programs in 
secondary schools. It adds depth to the 
professional preparation of leaders in the 
field and serves as a basis for further 
study. The department requires that all 
candidates complete the Advanced Physi- 
cal Education Test of the Graduate Rec- 
ord Examination. 


Admission to the Program 


In addition to meeting the general re- 
quirements of the College for admission 
to graduate study, candidates for master’s 
study in Physical Education must possess 
adequate undergraduate preparation in 
Physical Education. Physical Education 
491AB, or its equivalent, is required for 
advancement to candidacy. 


Requirements for the Degree 


Required in Physical Hducation (138 
units ): 
502 Seminar in Research in Current Lit- 


erature (3) 
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503AB Scientific Bases of Physical 
Education (3-2) 

504AB Philosophical Bases of Physical 
Education (3-2) 


Area of Specialization (9 units): 
Three courses in Physical Education, 
selected from one of following areas: 


Administration and Supervision: 


510 Seminar in Supervision of Instruc- 
tion in Physical Education (3) _ 

511 Seminar in Administration of Physi- 
cal Education (3) 

515 Program Planning in Physical Edu- 
cation (3) 

516 Problems in Intramural Sports (3) 

517 Problems in Athletics (3) 


Motor Performance: 

435 Advanced Adapted Physical Educa- 
tion (3) 

521 Problems in Physical Conditioning 


(3) 


524 Seminar in Advanced 
Kinesiology (3) 

526 Seminar: Problems in Ada 
Physical Education (3) 

528 Seminar in Motor Learning (3) 

Dance: 


At least 18 units of 500 level course ° 

is required in the Master’s progran 

473 History and Philosophy of D 
(3) 

475 Choreographic Accompaniment 

477 Dance Production (3) 


Elective Courses (18-28 units): 
Selected with approval of adviser. 


Comprehensive Haamination Thesi 
Project (0-5 units): 

Candidates choosing the comprehe 
examination enroll in Physical Edue: 
596, taken without credit; students « 
ing the project or thesis enroll in Phy 
Education 599 for a total of 5 units 


Courses of Instruction in Physical Education 


General Education Courses 


Activities courses which may be taken 
to satisfy the General Education require- 
ments in Physical Education are listed in 
tabular form on the following page. Each 
course, offering 1 unit of credit, is de- 
signed to develop skill, knowledge of 
rules, background and analysis of tech- 
niques, and desirable attitudes toward 
participation at the specified level. There 
are no prerequisites for beginning (150- 
level) courses; the beginning course or 
its equivalent is prerequisite for the in- 
termediate (250-level) courses, and the 
intermediate course is prerequisite for 
the advanced (350-level) course. 


A student who has completed an inter- 
mediate or advanced course may not sub- 
sequently receive credit for a lower level 
course in the same activity. 


Lower Division Courses 


Students earning credit for courses in the 
180-280 sequence of professional activi- 
ties courses may not receive credit for 
the same activity in the 150-250 series of 
General Education courses. 


155 Adapted Physical Education ( 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor. 
dividual programs of corrective exe 
and adapted sports activities for the | 
ical student. Assignment to this pro 
is made by the College Physician. M: 
repeated to a maximum of 6 units. 


180 Professional Activities | (0-4) 
(For Physical Hducation Majors, Mi 
Background, demonstrating, practi 
skills and knowledges in selected s 
and dance activities. 
180bd(W) Body Dynamics (1) 
180c(M) Conditioning (1) 
180tt(M)(W) Tumbling and 
Trampoline (1) 
180m Modern Dance ! (1) 
(Required for women; open to me 
180f(M) Football (7) | 
180v(M)(W) Volleyball (1) 


181 Professional Activities I : 

(M 0-4; W 0-5) 
(For Physical Education Majors, Mt 
Background, demonstrating, prac 
skills and knowledges in selected § 
and dance activities. 


181sr Square, Round and Folk 
Dance (1) 
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General Education Activities Courses in Physical Education 


“TIVITY FIRST COURSE SECOND COURSE THIRD COURSE 
dividual Activities 
chery 151a Beginning 251a Intermediate 
lminton 151b Bepinning 251b Intermediate 351b Advanced 
Jy Dynamics F 51bd(W) | 251bd(W) Il 
cing 51f Beginning Q251f Intermediate 351f Advanced 
f ‘34 g Beginning 251g Intermediate 351g Advanced 
mnastics & Tumbling 151tt Tumbling and 
Trampoline 


151g1 Gymnastics: 

Light Apparatus 
151gh Gymnastics: 

Heavy Apparatus 


ndball : 51 4. Beginning 251th Intermediate 
rseback Riding 15th 
sical Conditioning Hous pe(M) i 251pc(M) Il 
ing isk 
nis 151t Beginning 251t Intermediate 351t Advanced 
=k and Field 151¢f 
estling 151w(M) 
cam Sports 
ketball 152bk(M) 
iby 152r(M) 
lleyball 152v(M) 
quatics 
mming 153s Beginning 253s Intermediate 353as(M) Advanced 
Aquatic Sports 
353ss Synchronized 
Swimming 
353ls Life Saving and 
Water Safety 
ANCE 
k Dance 154fd 
dern Dance 154m _ Beginning 370AB Intermediate 371 Advanced 
372 Dance 
Composition (2) 
ial Dance 154s Beginning 254s Intermediate 
are and Round Dance 154sr Beginning 254sr Intermediate 


lapted Physical Education 


t description of this special course (Physical Education 155), see Courses of Instruction.) 


ttercollegiate Athletics 


nsent of coach required to register for these courses.) 


itball 100(M) Freshman 200(M) 
<etball 101(M) Freshman 201(M) 
eball 106(M) Freshman 206(M) 
*k and Field 107(M) Freshman 207(M) 
ter Polo 202(M) 
ss Country Soa 
estling 204(M) 
‘ling 205(M) 
if 208(M) 
nis 209(M) 
mming 210(M) 
mnastics and Tumbling 211(M) 
iby 212(M) 


ttramural Sports 
ivanced skill and knowledge of sport and/or consent of instructor required for admission.) 


minton 291 w) 
229 

: Hockey 235(W) 
mnastics 227(W) 
nis 228(W) 


mming 
Neyball 231 
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181bk(M)(W) Basketball (1) 
181fh(W) Field Hockey (1) 
181h(M) Handball (1) 
181m Modern Dance II (1) 
(Required for women; open to men) 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 
180m 
181ga(M) (W) 


182 Professional Activities II! 
(M 0-3; W 0-4) 
(For Physical Education Majors, Minors.) 
Background, demonstrating, practicing 
skills and knowledges in selected sports 
and dance activities. 
182sd Social Dance and Funda- 
mental Rhythms (1) 
182m Modern Dance III (1) 
(Required for women; open to men) 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 
181m 
182ga(M)(W) Gymnastics II (1) 
182s(W) Softball (1) 
182bb(M) Baseball (1) 


199 History of Physical Education (4) 


History, development and background of 
school physical education programs. 


Gymnastics | (1) 


280 Professional Activities IV 
(M 0-4; W 0-3) 

(For Physical Education Majors, Minors.) 
Background, demonstrating, practicing 
skills and knowledges in selected sports 
and dance activities. 

280sw Swimming and Diving (1) 

280b Badminton (1) 

280sc(M)(W) Soccer (1) 

280w(M) Wrestling (1) 


281 Professional Activities V (0-4) 
(For Physical Education Majors, Minors.) 


Background, demonstrating, practicing 
skills and knowledges in selected sports 
and dance activities. 


281Ils Life Saving (1) 

Prerequisite: Physical Education 
280sw 

281a Archery (1) 

281tf(M){W) Track and Field | (1) 

281g Golf (1) 


282 Professional Activities VI (0-3) 
(For Physical Education Majors, Minors.) 
Background, demonstrating, practicing 
skills and knowledges in selected sports 
and dance activities. 

282wp(M) Water Polo (1) 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 
280sw 


282s8s(W) Synchronized Swim- 
ming (1) 
Prerequisite: Physical Education | 

Osw 
282tf(M)(W) Track and Field Il 


282t Tennis (1) 


| 
Upper Division Courses : 


350 Dance in Man’s Culture (3) | 


Significant periods in dance as they | 
late to the development: of man’s cultu 
May be used to satisfy part of the E 
manities requirement in General Edu: 
tion. 
370AB_ Intermediate Modern 
Dance (1-1) 
Prerequisites: Physical Education 180 
181m or 154m or equivalent. Expanc¢ 
development of skill, knowledge, analy 
ability, and study and application of e 
ments of modern dance in solo and gro 
work. May be applied to General Edu 
tion requirement. 


. 


371 Advanced Modern Dance (1) 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 370/ 
or equivalent. Advanced work in tei 
nique, rhythms, theory, and creative ¢ 
plication of movement principles to si 
and group studies. May be applied | 
General Education requirement. 


372 Dance Composition (2) | 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 3 
(may be taken concurrently) or cons¢ 
of the instructor. Introduction to pr 
ciples of dance composition through | 
dividual experiences, studies in use 
varied stimuli, processes of constructi( 
simple compositional forms. May be ¢ 
plied to General Education requires 


379 Dance Performance (1) 


Prerequisite : Consent of instructor. Pri 
aration of lecture-demonstrations a 
dance performances. May be repeated 
a maximum of 6 units. | 


398 Cooperative Education (1-3) 


Prerequisites: An overall grade point ¢ 
erage of 2.35, upper division standing 
departmental major or minor, and ¢ 
proval by departmental coordinator pri 
to registration. Active employment, 
regular meetings to discuss studen 
progress. May be repeated to a maxi 
of 6 units. 


5 Water Safety for Instructors (3) 


erequisite: Completion of Physical 
lucation 353ls with grade of ‘“B”’ or 
tter, or a valid Senior Life Saving 
rtificate. Advanced instruction in water 
fety technique, and teaching techniques 
ed at all levels of swimming and life 
ving. Leads to Red Cross Water Safety 
structor’s Certificate. Demonstration 
yoratory included. 

6(M) Sports Officiating for Men: 
Fall Sports (2) 


erequisites: Physical Education 180f, 
1bk or equivalent. Problems and tech- 
jues of officiating football and basketball 
r boys and men. 

7(M) Sports Officiating for Men: 
Spring Sports (2) 

erequisites: Physical Education 182bb, 
Osw and 282tf or equivalent. Problems 
d techniques of officiating baseball, 
ack and field, and swimming for boys 
d men. 
8(W) Sports Officiating for Women: 
Volleyball and Basketball (2) 
requisites: Physical Education 180v 
d 181bk or equivalent. Problems, tech- 
ques and practice in officiating volley- 
ll and basketball for girls and women. 
ads to local and national official’s 
tings. 


9(W) Sports Officiating for Women: 
Softball and Swimming (2) 
erequisites: Physical Education 182s 


d 280sw or equivalent. Problems, tech- 
ques and practice in officiating softball 
d swimming for girls and women. 
ads to local and national official’s 
tings. 


0 Physical Education in the 
Elementary School (3) 

1ysical education in the elementary 

hools, program organization and activ- 

es. 


1 Rhythms for the Elementary 
School (3) 

erequisite: Physical Education 420. 

schniques, materials and program or- 

nization of dance activities in the ele- 

entary schools including movement ex- 


oration, basic dance skills, singing 
mes, folk dance, creative dance and 
uare dance. 
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425 Principles of Physical 

Education (4) 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 199. 
Critical examination of the principles and 
objectives of physical education. 


430ABC Analysis of Human Movement 
and Motor Performance 
(4-4-5) 

Prerequisite: Zoology 200AB. Analysis 

of the concepts of human movement and 

motor performance, emphasizing effects 

of internal and environmental variables. 


430A Biokinetic Principles (4) 
Lecture 3 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 
430B Anatomical Analysis (4) 
Lecture 3 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 
430C Physiological Analysis (5) 
Lecture 4 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


431 Analysis of Adaptations (3) 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 430C. 

432 Principles of Strapping and 
Taping (2) 

Prerequisite: Physical Education 431 


(may be taken concurrently). Lecture 1 
hour, laboratory 3 hours. 


433 Proseminar in Motor 

Performance (4) 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 432 
(may be taken. concurrently). Lecture 4 
hours. 


435 Advanced Adapted Physical 
Education (3) 

Prerequisite: Physical Education 430D. 
Study of prevalent disabilities, with im- 
plications for program development, or- 
ganization, administration and evaluation 
of adapted physical education at ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels. 


444 Organization and Administration 
of Physical Education and 
Athletics (4) 

Prerequisite: Physical Education 425. 

Analysis of administrative philosophy, 

standards and policies of physical educa- 

tion and athletics. 


460 Outdoor Education (3) 


Aims, organization, administration, and 
program of the outdoor school. 


461 Theory and Analysis of Team 
Sports (3) 


Prerequisite: Appropriate professional ac- 
tivity courses as are indicated. Theory, 
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analysis and advanced performance tech- 
niques of team sports, emphasizing strat- 
egy and offensive and defensive systems. 
Demonstration laboratory included. 
461bb (M) Baseball 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 182bb. 


461bk (M) Basketball 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 181bk. 


461f (M) Football 

Prerequisite: Physical Education 180f. 

461fs (W) Team Sports, Fall 

Prerequisites: Physical Education 181fh 
and 280sc. 

461ss (W) Team Sports, Spring 

Prerequisites: Physical Education 180v, 
181bk and 182s. 


461wp (M) Water Polo 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 282wp. 


463 Theory and Analysis of Dance (3) 


Prerequisite: Appropriate professional ac- 
tivity course, as indicated. Theory, analy- 
sis and advanced performance of dance: 
structural elements, rhythm, creativity 
and selection of accompaniment. Demon- 
stration laboratory included. 


463b Ballroom 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 182sd. 


463m Modern 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 182m. 


463sr Square, Round and Folk 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 181sr. 


465 Theory and Analysis of Individual 
Sports (3) 

Prerequisite: Appropriate professional ac- 
tivity courses, as indicated. Theory, analy- 
sis and advanced performance techniques 
of individual sports, emphasizing strategy 
and offensive and defensive maneuvers. 
Demonstration laboratory included. 


465ag Archery and Golf 

Prerequisites: Physical Education 281la 
and 281g. 

465bt Badminton and Tennis 

Prerequisites: Physical Education 280b 
and 282t. 

465gt (M)(W) Gymnastics and 

Tumbling 

Prerequisites: Physical Education 180tt. 
181ga, and 182ga. 

465s Swimming and Diving 

Prerequisites: Physical Education 
282wp or 282ss. 

465tf (M)(W) Track and Field 

Prerequisites: Physical Education 281tf 
and 282tf. 

465w (M) Wrestling 

Prerequisite : Physical Education 280w. 


Rhythmic Form and Analysis fo 
Dance (3) 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 37( 
or consent of instructor. Historical an 
ysis of rhythmic elements inherent | 
music and movement, application and t 
preciation of their organization as a ba 
of form in dance. 


471 


472 Choreographic Theories and 
Composition (3) 

Prerequisite: Physical Education 3 

or 471 or consent of instructor. Applic 

tion of principles and materials of dar 

in development of group and solo co 

positional forms. 


473 History of Dance (3) 


Study of various forms of dance includi 
ethnic, folk, and formal art forms 
related to social, economic, and politic 
history of man. 


474 Critical Analysis of Dance (3) 


Prerequisites: P.E. 473 and Philosop 
150; Philosophy 475 is recommend 
Critical analysis of the heritage, purpos 
values, and basic beliefs in the vario 
forms of dance. 


475 Choreographic Accompaniment ( 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 472 | 
consent of instructor. Sound as it relat 
to movement, critical analysis of mus 
for dance, special attention to selecti 
of appropriate accompaniment. 


477 Dance Production (3) 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 472 | 
consent of instructor. Preparation 
dance materials for performance; direc 
ing, lighting, costuming and makeup f 
dance. 


491AB Tests and Measurements in 
Physical Education (3-3) 


Prerequisite: Major in Physical Educ 
tion or consent of instructor. Analysi 
evaluation, interpretation, and use | 
tests and other measurement devices ° 
physical education ; application of stati 


tical procedures, experimental design. 


496 Special Projects (1-3) | 


Prerequisites: Senior or graduate stan 
ing, consent of department chairman ar 
faculty member. Participation under fa 
ulty supervision in planning, preparin 
presenting and coaching California Stai 
College at Los Angeles-sponsored intri 
mural or intercollegiate athletic actiy 


ties. May be repeated for credit. | 


Independent Study (1-4) 


equisite: Consent of an instructor to 
as sponsor. Project selected in con- 
1ce with sponsor before registration ; 
ress meetings held regularly, and 
"report submitted. May be repeated 
redit. 


duate Courses 


Seminar in Research in Current 
Literature (3) 


squisite: Graduate status with un- 
‘aduate major or minor in Physical 
ation, or consent of instructor. Anal- 
evaluation, and interpretation of re- 
h studies and investigation in physi- 
lucation. 


B Seminar in Scientific Bases of 
Physical Education (3-2) 


‘quisite: Physical Education 502 
' be taken concurrently), or consent 
structor. Critical analysis of kinesio- 
iological bases of physical education, 
. special attention to concepts from 
h principles and criteria of profes- 
mre derived. 


B Seminar in the Philosophical 
| Bases of Physical Education 
(3-2) 

quisite: Physical Education 502 
be taken concurrently) or consent 
structor. Critical analysis of indi- 
Tl’s philosophy of physical education 

‘gh study of the heritage, purposes, 
s, and basic beliefs of physical edu- 
h. 


Seminar in Supervision of Instruc- 
tion in Physical Education (3) 
quisite : Physical Education 502 
| be taken concurrently) or consent 
structor. History, philosophy, prin- 
, and techniques of supervising 
zal education in elementary and 
lary schools; professional qualities 
“reparation of supervisors. 

i 


Seminar in Administration of 


Physical Education (3) 

quisite: Physical Education 444. 
y and practice of administration of 
al education departments at elemen- 
‘Secondary, and college levels. 


| 


7] 
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515 Program Planning in Physical 
Education (3) 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 502 
(may be taken concurrently) or consent 
of instructor. History, background, phi- 
losophy, and current types of instructional 
programs in physical education at elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels; methods 
of planning functional physical education 
curricula. 


516 Problems in Intramural Sports (3) 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 502 
(may be taken concurrently) or consent 
of instructor. Comprehensive study of 
current problems in planning, organiza- 
tion, and administration of intramural 
sports programs in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and in college situations. 


517 Problems in Athletics (3) 


Prerequisites: Physical Education 444 
and 502 (may be taken concurrently) or 
consent of instructor. Current problems 
and recent trends in conduct of athletic 
programs; principles, policies and _ pro- 
cedures of organization and administra- 
tion of competitive athletics. 


521 Seminar in Physical 
Conditioning (3) 

Prerequisite: Physical Education 503AB 
or consent of instructor. Analysis of ra- 
tionale of various methods of physical 
conditioning for physical education pro- 
grams at elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege levels. 


524 Seminar in Advanced 
Kinesiology (3) 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 430AB, 
503AB, or consent of instructor. In- 
tensive study of anatomical and mechani- 
cal characteristics of complex human 
motor skills. 


526 Seminar: Problems in Adapted 
Physical Education (3) 


Prerequisites: Physical Education 435 
and 502 (may be taken concurrently). 
Individual investigation of problems in 
administration, supervision, instruction, 
curriculum, and evaluation of adapted 
physical education. 


528 Seminar in Motor Learning (3) 
Prerequisites : Physical Education 503AB. 
Intensive study of nature, bases, and 
characteristics of human movement and 
learning of motor skills. 
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572 Seminar in Research of Dance 
Literature (3) 

Prerequisites: Physical Education 473, 
491AB, and 502, or consent of instructor. 
Library research in dance literature, sur- 
vey of the scope of writings in the various 
areas of dance and creative movement, 
emphasis on current publications, in- 
dividual research projects. 


578 Choreography for the Camera (3) 


Prerequisites: PE 502 and 472 or consent 
of instructor; Broadcasting 200 recom- 
mended. Investigation and application of 
choreographic principles as they apply to 
television and/or cinema. 2 hours lecture, 
2 hours laboratory. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candidacy 
and approval of departmental graduate 
studies committee. Student must enroll 
for this course in quarter in which he 
expects to complete course work. Partial 
fulfillment of requirement for the mas- 
ter’s degree. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisites: Physical Hducation 502 
and consent of an instructor to act as 
sponsor. Independent directed study of 
advanced topics in field, regular confer- 
ences with sponsor. May be repeated for 
credit. 


599 Thesis or Project (5) 
Prerequisites: Advancement to candidacy, 
consent of instructor to act as sponsor, 
and departmental approval of topic prior 
to registration. Independent research re- 
sulting in a thesis or project. Continuous 
enrollment required while student is work- 
ing on thesis or project. 


800 Level Courses 


Courses in the 800 series are highly spe- 
cialized courses designed primarily for 
graduate students. While these courses 
are not acceptable toward a degree or 
credential program at this college, they 
may be used for post-degree or profes- 
sional advancement credit, including state 
credentialing requirements when appli- 
cable. 


861bb Workshop: Coaching 
Baseball (3) 


Prerequisite: Coaching or professional 
experience in baseball or consent of in- 
structor. Clinic analyzing and developing 


new theories of game; special prob. 
and techniques involved in coaching t 
ball. 


861bk Workshop: Coaching Men’s 
Basketball (3) 
Prerequisite: Coaching experience 


basketball or consent of instructor. C 
and participation workshop to dey 
understanding of selected problems 
techniques involved in coaching bai 
ball. | 


861f Coaching Football (4) | 


Prerequisite: Coaching experience 
football or consent of instructor. Lec 
class to develop understanding of sele 
methods and techniques involved in ec 
ing football; guest lecturers used o1 
casion. 


865gt Workshop: Coaching 
Gymnastics (3) 

Prerequisite: Coaching experience 

gymnastics or consent of instructor. ! 


plete analysis of methods and techni 
of coaching gymnastics, including . 
men’s and women’s events, judging, ¢ 
tioning, and current trends. | 


865tf Workshop: Coaching Men’s, 
Track and Field Athletics (2 


Prerequisite: Experience and/or ¢ 
ing in track and field athletics. 
ticipation clinic designed to de 
understanding of the mechanical | 
physiological principles involved in ¢ 
ing track and field. 


865w Workshop: Coaching 
Wrestling (3) 


Prerequisite: Coaching experienc 
wrestling or consent of instructor. | 
ysis of methods and techniques of ¢ 
ing wrestling, including officiating 
current trends. 


870 Folk Dance Workshop (1) 


Prerequisite: Bachelor’s degree or 
sent of instructor. Fundamentals of { 
ing folk dance; dance rhythms, basi 
patterns, interpretation of dance de 
tions and national styling; emphas 
teaching techniques and procedure 
all grade levels; laboratory exper 
included. 


871 Modern Dance Workshop (4) 


Prerequisite: Physical Education — 
or consent of instructor. Technique 
position and theory of modern dar 
presented by a prominent artist i 
of modern dance. 
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lice Science and Administration 


Faculty 
essors Allen P. Bristow, Harry Diamond, G. Douglas Gourley 
airman), Richard O. Hankey. 


ciate Professors Ernest R. Kamm, Raymond H. Pinker, John B. 
jams. 


stant Professor Edgar A. Smith, Jr. 
Police Science program includes both an undergraduate major and 


or, and two graduate programs, one leading to a Master of Science 
ee in Criminalistics and the other leading to a Master of Science 


‘ee in Public Service. 


Undergraduate Program 


Bachelor of Science degree with a 
r in Police Science is designed for 
r in-service or pre-service students 


Lower Division 


Required in Police Science (28 units): 


wish to prepare for, or to improve 101 peat (ayaa to Law Enforce- 
selves in, the several forms of law 126 Criminal Law (4) 
‘cement. 221 Law of Evidence (4) 
222 Administration of Justice (4) 
irements for the Major 235 Criminal Investigation (4) 
Raf 19? unite ae reauiced ¢ h 236 Traffic Control and Regulation (4) 
quired tor the 238 Police Patrol (4) 


elor of Science degree in Police Sci- 
including a minimum of 67 units 
n the major, with not less than 38 
in upper division work. An addi- 


Health and Safety 201. Management 


of Medical Emergencies (1) 


Elective Lower Division Courses: 


| 12 units is required in upper divi- a “ olice P metas (4) 
lat viel ingerprints 
Ban CM tives 282 Police Weaponless Defense 
, : Tactics (2) 
mons on Tr ansfer Credits : 283 Police Gunnery Techniques (2) 
mts intending to transfer from city 
mnior colleges to California State Upper Division 


ge at Los Angeles to continue work 
Bachelor of Science degree in Po- 


Required in Police Science (28 units): 


on 401 Police Administrative Func- 
Xclence are advised to concentrate tions (4) 

General Education requirements 402 Police Line Functions (4) 
-in the lower division. Not over 403 Police Auxiliary Functions (4) 
Jarter units of lower division law 404 Special Problems in Law 
cement courses will be accepted to Enforcement (4) 
’ toward the total major require- 7 rene m ace Seizure mpee 
‘ er olice Traffic Supervision 
3 No lower division law enforce- 46 fae Oriminaliative(4) 


course should be taken which is 

cated in the upper division cur- 
im of California State College at 
Angeles. 


Electives from Approved Courses 
in Police Science (10 units): 


337 


Vice Control (4) 
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363 Interrogation and Lie Detec- 


tion (4) 


398 Cooperative Education (1-2) 

408 Police Supervision (4) 

426 Advanced Criminal Law (4) 

436 Correctional Institutional 
Management (4) 

438 Highway Traffic Administra- 
tion (4) 

4389 Juvenile Law and Procedure (4) 

447 Narcotics Investigation (4) 

460 Law Enforcement, Schools, and 
the Community (4) 

475 Industrial Plant Protection (4) 

499 Independent Study (1-4) 

581 Police Bibliography and 


Research (4) 


Electives in Liberal Arts (12 units): 


At least 3 upper division courses in lib- 
eral arts, no two from same department, 
to a minimum of 12 units. 


Minor in Police Science 

The minor in Police Science is designed 
for students completing a major in an- 
other field but wishing to prepare them- 
selves for; or improve their proficiency 
and knowledge in, the administration of 
criminal justice and related fields. 


Requirements for the Minor 
Thirty-two units are required for the 
minor, and must include the following 
courses or their equivalents: 


Required in Police Science (32 units): 


101 Introduction to Law Enforce- 
ment (4) 

126 Criminal Law (4) 

221 Law of Evidence (4) 

222 Administration of Justice (4) 

428 Arrest, Search and Seizure (4) 

436 Correctional Administration (4) 

439 Juvenile Law and Procedure (4) 

461 Criminalistics (4) 


A student who obtains approval of his 
minor from the minor department and 
completes its requirements shall have that 
minor recorded on his permanent record 
card along with his major. The inclusion 
of a minor for graduation shall be at 
the option of the student. 


The Graduate Program 


Master of Science Degree 

in Criminalistics 

The Master of Science degree majo 
Criminalistics provides technical trai 
in crime laboratory skills, with spe 
emphasis on the development of ski 
experts able to function in a variety 
scientific fields. 


Admission to the Program 

In addition to meeting the general 
lege requirements for admission 2 
graduate student, applicants must po 
a Bachelor of Science or Bachelo: 
Arts degree in Chemistry from an 
credited college or university, or a 
calaureate degree in a related scien 
field with a minimum of 24 semeste 
36 quarter units in Chemistry, inclu 
8-10 hours in Organic Chemistry. 


The following courses in Police Sci 
or their equivalents must have been t: 
prior to admission to graduate study 
be taken concurrently. Credits ea 
are not counted toward the 45 units 
quired for the master’s in Criminali 


126 Criminal Law (4) 

221 Law of Evidence (4) 

235 Criminal Investigation (4) 

262 Police Photography (4) 

863 Interrogation and Lie Detection 
461 Criminalistics (4) 


Requirements for the Degree 
Required in Police Science (38 units) 


551 Advanced Criminalistics I (3) 

552 Advanced Criminalisties II (3) 

553 Advanced Criminalistics III (3) 

554 Identification of Modern Drugs 

555 Questioned Document Analysis 

556 Seminar in Special Problems in 
Criminalistics (4) 

557 Legal Medicine in 
Criminalistics (4) 

598 Graduate Directed Study (1-5) 


Courses in Related Fields (12 units): 
Additional course work selected with 
proval of adviser. 


aster of Science Degree 
Public Service 


e Master of Science degree in Public 
‘vice with an option in Police Admin- 
ation provides occupational training 
the law enforcement service, with spe- 
| emphasis on the development of 
dership and administrative skills. 


lmission to the Program 


appropriate baccalaureate degree 
m an accredited college or university 
equired for admission to the program. 
addition, 16 units of course work in 
vernment and Sociology, or their 
livalents, must have been taken pre- 
usly or may be taken concurrently 
h the other course work in the pro- 
m. Credits earned in these courses do 
‘count toward the 45 units required 
the master’s degree in Public Service. 
ese prerequisite or corequisite courses 
as follows: 


Government: 

‘AB State and Local Govern- 

_ Inent (2-2) 

AB American Federal Govern- 
' ment (2-2) 


Sociology: 


A Elementary Social Statistics (4) 
Criminology (4) 
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Requirements for the Degree 


Courses in Government (16 units): 


460AB Introduction to Public Admin- 
istration (2-2) or 

461AB Municipal Administration (2-2) 

472AB Organization and Manage- 
ment (2-2) 

560AB Seminar in Public Adminis- 
tration (2-2) 
or 

561AB Seminar in State and Local 
Administration (4) 

590AB Philosophy of Public Service 
(2-2) 


Required in Police Science (16 units): 


501 Seminar in Police Administra- 


tion (4) 


506 Seminar in Comparative Police 
Administration (4) 

538 Seminar in Police Problems (4) 

581 Police Bibliography and 


Research (4) 


Police Science Electives (13 uniis): 
Additional courses selected with approval 
of adviser, including choices of following 
as appropriate to program: 

596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 
598 Graduate Directed Study (1-5) 

599 Thesis (4) 


Thesis/Hxamination: 


The comprehensive examination or thesis 
is required. 


wurses of Instruction in Police Science/Administration 


ver Division Courses 


Introduction to Law Enforce- 
ment (4) 
‘ncies involved in administration of 
ninal justice; history and organiza- 
1 of local, state and federal agencies; 
fe trials, jails, prisons, probation and 
ole. 


' Criminal Law (4) 


‘tory and development of criminal law, 
nents of a crime, parties to a crime, 
aents of specific crimes. 


| Law of Evidence (4) 

ding rules and principles of exclusion 
Selection, burden of proof, nature 
effect of presumptions, proof of au- 

iticity and contents of writings; ex- 


| 


amination, competency, and privilege of 
witnesses. 


222 Administration of Justice (4) 
Prerequisite: Police Science 126 or con- 
sent of instructor. Criminal procedure 
from apprehension to conviction, arrests, 
extradition proceedings, information and 
indictment, functions of grand jury and 
coroner’s inquest, procedure at trial, ap- 
peals and new trials. 


235 Criminal Investigation (4) 
Investigative methodology, relations of 
detective with other law enforcement di- 
visions, modus operandi, sources of in- 
formation, surveillance, personal identifi- 
cation, interrogation, preliminary and 
follow-up investigations. 
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236 Traffic Control and Regulation (4) 


Survey of traffic control problem, epide- 
miology of motor vehicle accidents, motor 
vehicle transportation and the police, 
California Vehicle Code and other laws 
related to traffic problems. 


238 Police Patrol (4) 


Prerequisite: Police Science 101 or con- 
sent of instructor. Responsibilities, powers 
and duties of uniformed patrolmen; pa- 
trol procedure, field interrogation, me- 
chanies of arrest, transportation of. pris- 
oners, raids, crime prevention functions 
of officer on patrol. 


262 Police Photography (4) 


Application of photography to police field, 
with emphasis on preservation of phys- 
ical evidence and its courtroom presenta- 
tion. 


264 Fingerprints (4) 

Science of fingerprints in law enforce- 
ment work, including techniques and pro- 
cedures invovled in classification, latent 
impressions, and court presentation. 


282 Police Weaponless Defense 
Tactics (2) 

Prerequisites: Adequate physical condi- 
tion, as verified by College Health Center, 
and consent of instructor. Physical con- 
trol of criminal suspects, including hand- 
cuffing, search security, baton, come- 
alongs, and defenses against assault. 
Lecture 1 hour, application and practice 
3 hours. 


283 Police Gunnery Techniques (2) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Fire- 
arms safety, basic marksmanship, legal 
responsibilities, combat style shooting, 
use of special police weapons. Lecture 1 
hour, application and practice 3 hours. 


Upper Division Courses 


337 Vice Control (4) 


Code and case law dealing with vice, 
detection and suppression, apprehension 
and prosecution of violators, special con- 
sideration of laws dealing with gambling, 
prostitution and sex crimes. 


363 Interrogation and Lie Detection (4) 


Survey of modern methods of handling 
witnesses, informants, and_ suspects; 
evaluation of lie detection methods and 
techniques, psychological and physiolog- 
ical considerations in interrogation. 


398 Cooperative Education (1-3) 


Prerequisite: Active, approved emp. 
ment under Cooperative Education ] 
gram. Analysis and reports of stude 
performance; regular group meetings. 


401 Police Administrative 
Functions (4) 


Prerequisites: Upper division standing 
consent of instructor. Detailed exam: 
tion of current command level probl 
and trends in police organization and n 
agement, the planning process, tac 
and budgeting on all levels, adminis 
tion of a comprehensive personnel | 
gram. 


402 Police Line Functions (4) 


Prerequisite: Police Science 401 or | 
sent of instructor. Comprehensive an 
sis of organization and management 
patrol, investigative, traffic, vice, 

juvenile activities, including critical 
amination of procedures, methods 

techniques for implementing police 

functions. 


403 Police Auxiliary Functions (4) 


Prerequisite: Police Science 401 or | 
sent of instructor. Detailed analysis 
organization and management of | 
porting units, including structure 
functions of records and communica 
systems; aims and objectives of custo 
care, effective control of property 
equipment. 


404 Special Problems in Law 
Enforcement (4) 
Prerequisite: Police Science 401 or | 
sent of instructor. Analysis of spi 
problems; causes, prevention, and 1 
niques of handling race riots, strike 
similar disturbances; role of polit 


civil defense, major disaster, and or 


) 


ized crime. 


408 Police Supervision (4) 


Prerequisite: Police Science 401 or 
sent of instructor. Responsibility of 
level supervisors in management, 
ployee morale and discipline, pos 
classification, compensation, — sel 
placement, training, performance ra 
promotion, and techniques of leader 


Advanced Criminal Law (4) 


requisites: Police Science 126 and sen- 
standing. Examination and discus- 
of latest legislative enactments, Cal- 
nia Appellate Court and Supreme 
rt decisions, together with considera- 
of United States Supreme Court de- 
ns. 


Arrest, Search and Seizure (4) 


requisite: Police Science 221 or con- 
of instructor. Admissibility of evi- 
’ and confessions, recent judicial de- 
ms interpreting civil rights, problem 
econciling individual rights and com- 
ity interest in safety, security and 
prevention of crime. 


Correctional Institution 
Management (4) 
sctives of correctional administration ; 
3; records, public relations, personnel 
relationships to programs, including 
odial and noncustodial interrelation- 
s and divisions; physical plant and 
rity, employment, care and treat- 
t program. 


Police Traffic Supervision (4) 


‘equisite: Police Science 236. Super- 
mn of traffic and accident control, ac- 
ot reconstruction and cause analysis, 
estion control, traffic analysis, spe- 
events, organization and planning, 
rds systems, chemical testing for in- 
cation. 


Highway Traffic 

Administration (4) 
equisites: Police Science 236 and 
r division standing or consent of in- 
stor. Theory and functions of high- 
trafic administration, including 
r vehicle registration and inspection, 
*r licensing and improvement, finan- 
responsibility, reciprocity, accident 
‘ds, evaluation of traffic administra- 
activities, and coordination between 
cies, 


Juvenile Law and Procedure (4) 


‘ornia Juvenile Court Act, Youth 
\iority, and other legislation govern- 
juvenile delinquency; rights of ju- 
es, development in California law, 
ding probation procedures and insti- 
nal care. 
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447 Narcotics Investigation (4) 


Prerequisite: Upper division standing or 
consent of instructor. Investigation of 
narcotics and dangerous drugs, use and 
effects, of drugs and narcotics, extent of 
addiction causes, recognition and control; 
laws dealing with narcotics, barbiturates 
and amphetamines. 


460 Law Enforcement, Public Schools, 
and the Community (4) 


Prerequisite: Upper division standing or 
consent of instructor. Interrelationships 
between law enforcement, schools and 
the community; juvenile delinquency, 
crime prevention and control, vice of- 
fenses, narcotic addiction and other be- 
havior problems. May not be taken for 
credit by police science majors except by 
permission of head of department. 


461 Criminalistics (4) 


Collection, preservation and analysis of 
physical evidence of various types. 


NOTE: Designed to aid in training of 
investigators, not to qualify student as 
criminalist or technician. Lecture-demon- 
stration. 


475 Industrial Plant Protection (4) 


Protection of buildings and contents, or- 
ganization of plant guards, personnel in- 
vestigations, theft control, organizing for 
emergencies, organizing for fire protec- 
tion, security surveys, wartime vs. peace- 
time protection. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisites: Consent of an instructor 
to act as sponser; ability to assume re- 
sponsibility for independent work and to 
prepare written and oral reports. Proj- 
ect selected in conference with sponsor 
before registration; progress meetings 
held regularly. 


Graduate Courses 


501 Seminar in Police 
Administration (4) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing and 
consent of instructor. Advanced studies 
in police administration at local, state, 
and federal levels; organization, personnel 
management, training; patrol investiga- 
tion, vice, traffic; communications, rec- 
ords, property, equipment; juvenile delin- 
quency control, public relations. 
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506 Seminar in Comparative Police 
Administration (4) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing and 
consent of instructor. Police systems of 
the world, past and present; American 
systems, national, state, county, and mu- 
nicipal levels; military police systems, in- 
vestigation of organizations, practices and 
trends. 


538 Seminar in Police Problems (4) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing and 
consent of instructor. Advanced investiga- 
tion of and report on selected critical 
problems in field of police administra- 
tion; emphasis on the scientific method 
and acquaintance with reliable methods 
of research. 


551 Advanced Criminalistics | (3) 


Methods of scientific analysis, compari- 
son and identification of physical evi- 
dence and its presentation in court: 
blood alcohol, prints and imprints, paint, 
glass, soil, dust, dirt and debris. 2 hours 
lecture, 3 hours laboratory. 


552 Advanced Criminalistics II (3) 


Scientific analysis, comparison and iden- 
tification of physical evidence and its 
presentation in court: blood, biological 
fluids, stains, hairs and textile fibers, 
weapons, bullets and cartridges, tool 
marks, bombs and explosives. 2 hours lec- 
ture, 3 hours laboratory. 


553 Advanced Criminalistics II! (3) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing and 
consent of instructor. Methods of scien- 
tific analysis, comparison and identifica- 
tion of physical evidence and its presen- 
tation in court: arson evidence, narcotic, 
hypnotic, sedative and_ hallucinatory 
drugs, toxicological analysis. 2 hours 
lecture, 3 hours laboratory. 


554 Identification of Modern Drugs (4) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing and 
consent of instructor. Nature, therapeutic 
action, toxicology, chemical and physical 
identification of modern drugs; drug no- 
menclature: scientific, official and trade 
names; drug classifications. 


555 Questioned Document Analysis 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing 
consent of instructor. Analysis of hs 
writing, typewriting, inks, paper, for 
ies, alterations, erasures; use of ph 
graphic, microscopic, infrared and ul 
violet light equipment; presentation 
evidence in court. Lecture and demons 
tion. 


556 Seminar in Special Problems in 
Criminalistics (4) 

Prerequisites: Graduate standing 
consent of instructor. Inquiry in de 
into criminalistics, with emphasis on h 
icide and major crime; literature of @ 
inalistics field, correlation and synth 
of different methods of approach to @ 
inalistics problems. 


557 Legal Medicine in 

Criminalistics (4) 
Prerequisites: Graduate standing 
consent of instructor. Correlation 
findings of autopsy surgeon and crimi 
ist; traumatic injuries, evaluation 
wounds, time of death, rigor mortis, ] 
mortem lividity; recognition of poi 
deaths. 


581 Police Bibliography and 
Research (4) 


Research methodology in police f 
survey of authorities and their writi 
research reports and manuscripts. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0 


Prerequisite: Advancement to candid 
and approval of departmental gradi 
studies committee. Student must en 
for this course in quarter in which 
expects to complete course work. Par 
fulfillment of requirements for mast 
degree. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-5) 


Prerequisites: Consent of instructor 
act as sponsor. Independent dire 
study of advanced topics in field, reg 
conferences with sponsor. May be 
peated for credit up to 5 units. 


599 Thesis (4) 


Prerequisites: Consent of an instru 
to act as sponsor and departmental 
proval of topic prior to registration. 
dependent research resulting in a the 
Continuous enrollment required w 
student is working on thesis. 
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fecreation 
he Faculty 
‘rofessors Dorothy O’Brien, George W. Willott (Chairman). 


ssociate Professors Ferdinand A. Bahr, Patricia A. Delaney, Marion J. 
Isen, Albert A. Tillman. 


] 


| 
he Undergraduate Program 


‘he Bachelor of Science degree in Recreation is designed to prepare 
tudents for employment in public or group work agencies, in correc- 
ional or rehabilitation institutions and in industrial recreation, and pro- 
ides the foundational training necessary for entrance into graduate 
tudy in Recreation. 


equirements for the Major 476 Supervised Leadership in 
4 ’ . Recreation (Public) (2) 
jl Recreation majors are required to 477 Supervised Leadership in 
ike a common core of lower and upper Recreation (Private) (2) 
ivision courses. Professional electives 478 Supervised Leadership in 


Recreation (Institutional) (2) 


ffered in upper division study permit a : ) 1 
Required Service/Supporting Courses 


hoice of subjects suited to the voca- 
onal objectives of the student. A total 
f 186 quarter units is required for the 
achelor of Science degree in Recreation; 
9 units comprise the required courses 


or the major. 


ower Division 

tequired in Recreation (12 units): 

32 Basic Playground Activities (3) 
32 Social Recreation Leadership (3) 
36 Camp Leadership (3) 

itt 102 Crafts I (3) 


(24 units): 


Music 304 Music in Recreation (3) 


Education 410-AB Psychological Foun- 
dations of Education (3-3) 

Sociology 460 Inter-Group Rela- 
tions (4) 

Government 460-AB Introduction to 
Public Administration (2-2) 

Speech 490 Studies in Children’s 
Speech Arts (4) 

Nature Study 451 Nature and the 
California Wilderness (3) 


The Graduate Program 


Ipper Division 
tequired in Recreation (33 units): 


35 Recreation Sports Leadership (3) 
‘34 Dancein Community Recreation (3) 
44 The Recreation Program (3) 
48 Recreation for the Handicapped (3) 
62A Organization of Recreation (3) 
62B-. Administration of Recreation (3) 
66 Supervision of Recreation (3) 
68 Community Relations in 

Recreation (3) 
70 Philosophy of Recreation (3) 


The Master of Science degree in Rec- 
reation is built on a broad foundation of 
undergraduate preparation in Recreation 
or such closely allied fields as Sociology, 
Theater Arts, Fine Arts, Physical Edu- 
cation or Education. It is designed for 
professional people whose needs cannot 
be met by undergraduate preparation. 
Graduate students are offered a choice of 
two options in areas of specialization to 
follow. 
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Option 1: 


Recreation Administration 


This program is designed for administra- 
tors, supervisors, leaders and group work- 
ers already engaged in the field, who 
desire to extend professional competen- 
cies or who need additional preparation 
in order to qualify for specific positions. 


Requirements for the Options 


A pre-program conference with assigned 
advisers is required, to determine ade- 
quacy of preparation for the graduate 
program. The 45-54 quarter units re- 
quired for this master’s degree option 
are divided between core courses in Rec- 
reation, supporting courses from outside 
the field, and an internship experience 
for those without adequate work in field. 


Required in Recreation (24 units): 


524 Seminar in Current Problems in 
Recreation (3) or 


5382 Construction and Maintenance of 
Parks, Playgrounds and Recreation 
Facilities (3) 

542 Recreation for Special Groups (3) 

562 Surveys and Planning Recrea- 
tion (3) 

564 Legal and Financial Aspects of 
Recreation (3) 

566 Seminar in Administration of 
Public Recreation (3) 

582 Research, Measurement, and 
Evaluation in Recreation (3) 

596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 
and 

597 Graduate-Research (3) 

598 Graduate Directed Study (3) 
or 

599 Graduate Project (3-6) 


Courses Outside Field (24 units): 


The student selects, with the approval of 
the major adviser, upper division and 
graduate courses from Government, Psy- 
chology, Sociology and other appropri- 
ately related fields. 


Internship in Recreation (8-6 units): 


578 Directed Field Work in Recreation 
(3-6). 

This requirement may be waived for stu- 

dents with adequate prior experience in 

the occupational fields; to be determined 

by the department. 


Option 2: Recreation Specialis 


This program is designed for graduat 
students with an undergraduate prepara 
tion in Recreation or such closely re 
lated fields as Social Welfare, Educatior 
Government, Park Management, Theate 
Arts, and Music, who wish to prepar 
themselves for more specialized leade) 
ship roles in Recreation. 


Required in Recreation (24 units): 


470 Philosophy of Recreation (3) 

524 Seminar in Current Problems in 
Recreation (3) 

542 Recreation for Special Groups (8 

562 Surveys and Planning in Recrea- 
tion (3) 

566 Seminar in Administration of 
Public Recreation (3) ! 

582 Research, Measurement, and Eval-' 
uation in Recreation (3) 

596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 
and 

597 Graduate Research (3) 

598 Graduate Directed Study (3) 
or 

599 Graduate Project (3-6) 


Specialization in Related Field (24 units, 
Students select, in consultation with mé¢ 
jor adviser, appropriate courses frol 
other academic fields to proville a specia) 
ized area of concentration in one of th 
following : 


Education: Those specializing in school ; 
school-community recreation elect course 
in Education. 


Social Service: Those specializing in wor 
with group agencies, such as C.Y.O., Bo 
Scouts, Welfare, Youth Services, elec 
courses from the social science and soci 
service disciplines. 


Related Arts: Those specializing in art 
and crafts, drama, or music elect appr 
priate courses in these fields. Advisemer| 
and listings of courses to complete th 
requirements in each of these concentri 
tions is provided by the academic depar 
ment offering the courses. 


Internship in Recreation | 
(8-6 units): | 
578 Directed Fieldwork in 
Recreation (3-6) | 
This requirement may be waived for ati 
dents with adequate prior experience i 
the occupational fields; to be determigy 
by the department. 
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Sourses of Instruction in Recreation 


ower Division 
82 Basic Playground Activities (3) 


{heories and importance of play related 
o age characteristics, normal growth and 
vehavior of children. Provides experience 
n organizational and leadership factors 
or traditional games, programs, and play- 
round activities. 


32 Social Recreation Leadership (3) 


‘actors for planning and presenting vari- 
us social phases of recreation for differ- 
nt age groups. Provides experience in 
eadership techniques in social activities 
nd settings. 


( 


36 Camp Leadership (3) 


‘echniques of camp counseling, program 
ontent and administration of recreational 
amps for the short-term camper; orga- 
ization and leadership for in-city camps; 
lanning for successful family camping 
xperience. 


Ipper Division 
35 Recreational Sports Leadership (3) 


‘heory and practice of leadership tech- 
‘iques in organized physical activities 
mique to the recreation program. 

f 


50 Foundations of Recreation (3) 


‘equential development of ideas and con- 
apts about leisure from primitive times 
» twentieth century. 


98 Cooperative Education (1-6) 


"rerequisites: An overall grade point av- 
‘rage of 2.35, upper division standing in 
‘he departmental major or minor, and 
‘pproval by the departmental coordinator 
rior to registration. Active employment, 
vith regular meetings to discuss student’s 
rogress. 


34 Dance in Community 
Recreation (3) 


‘heory and analysis of conducting com- 
iunity dance classes; pre-school rhythms, 
reative and folk dance for children; plan- 
ing procedures for teen and adult social 
nd square dance. 


44 The Recreation Program (3) 

jnalysis of factors to be considered in 
dJanning recreation program; interrela- 
onship of the needs of people; activity 


content and community setting; princi- 
ples of program construction and sched- 
uling. 


448 Recreation for the Handicapped (3) 


Theory, analysis and problems concerning 
therapeutic recreational activity in re- 
habilitation agencies, with particular em- 
phasis on utilization of creation in in- 
stitutions. Prerequisite for 478, Super- 
vised Leadership (Institutions). 


462A Organization of Community 
Recreation (3) 


Problems encountered in establishing and 
organizing community recreation §serv- 
ices; consideration given to services by 
federal, state, and county units in addi- 
tion to services provided by local institu- 
tions. 


462B Administration of Community 
Recreation (3) 


Problems and factors involved in provid- 
ing community recreation service; special 
emphasis given to government control, 
legislation, municipal control, budgets, 
personnel, department organization and 
current administration practices. 


464 Employee Recreation (3) 


Fundamental techniques of organization 
and administration of recreation in in- 
dustry. 


466 Supervision in Recreation (3) 


Prerequisite: Recreation 462AB or con- 
sent of instructor. Analysis of meaning, 
and place of supervision in public and 
private recreation agencies and import- 
ance and particular responsibilities of 
supervisory personnel. 


467 Voluntary Associations and 
Clubs (3) 


Survey of history and operational pat- 
terns of voluntary associations and rec- 
reational clubs; planning and directing 
of such organizations through group pro- 
cess concept of leadership. 


468 Community Relations in 
Recreation (3) 


Development of ability to interpret, pro- 
mote, and publicize community recrea- 
tional programs and activities through 
personal contacts and various publicity 
media. 


'0 Philosophy of Recreation (3) 


iterpretation of recreation as basic part 
living process, importance in individual, 
mmunity, and national life; social and 
onomic significance, the growing im- 
yrtance of leisure time problems. 


’'6 Supervised Leadership in 
Recreation (Public) (2) 


rerequisites: Recreation 444, 462AB, 
id 470; senior standing, with major in 
ecreation. Supervised leadership experi- 
ces in a public, tax supported park- 
ereation agency. May be repeated for 
edit. 


7 Supervised Leadership in 
Recreation (Private) (2) 


-erequisite: Recreation 476; Recreation 
7 must be taken prior to or concur- 
otly with Recreation 477. Supervised 
dership experiences in a_ privately 
Ried club, a voluntary recreation 
ency, or an industrial recreation set- 
ig. May be repeated for credit. 


8 Supervised Leadership in 
Recreation (Institution) (2) 


-erequisite: Recreation 476; Recreation 
8 must be taken prior to or concur- 
atly with Recreation 478. Supervised 
dership experiences in a medical rec- 
tion setting or in a correctional insti- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. 


9 Independent Study (1-3) 


erequisite: Consent of an instructor 
act as sponsor. Project selected in con- 
rence with sponsor before registration; 
gress reports held regularly and final 
ort submitted. May be repeated for 
dit. 


raduate Courses 


u 
2 Seminar in Recreation in Public 
Education (3) 
requisite: Graduate standing or con- 
it of instructor. Uses of educational 
sources for recreation and community 
ing; after-school programs, summer 
grams, school camping, outdoor educa- 
n, and adult education. 


4 Seminar in Current Problems in 
Recreation (3) 

erequisite: Graduate standing or con- 

it of instructor. Consideration of cur- 
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rent problems in recreation through anal- 
ysis of current literature, workshop and 
institute proceedings, and research find- 
ings. 


532 Construction and Maintenance of 
Parks, Playgrounds, and 
Recreation Facilities (3) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. Standards for site se- 
lection, development, facilities, and equip- 
ment; operation and maintenance of 
buildings and grounds. 


542 Recreation for Special Groups (3) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. Knowledge and tech- 
niques necessary for initiating a recrea- 
tion program of rehabilitation for men- 
tally and physically ill or handicapped. 


562 Seminar in Surveys and Planning 
Recreation (3) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. Planning for recrea- 
tion services and facilities based on stud- 
ies and surveys; scope, content, objec- 
tives, procedures, and types of recreation 
surveys. 


564 Seminar in Legal and Financial 
Aspects of Recreation (3) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. Interpretation of state 
statutes affecting recreation; special at- 
tention to contractual agreements, leases, 
and torts; analysis of fundamental prin- 
ciples and rules governing public recrea- 
tion finance. 


566 Seminar in Administration of 
Public Recreation (3) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. Analysis of adminis- 
trative duties and responsibilities, and 
suggested approaches and methods of ad- 
ministration proved by actual experience. 


578 Directed Field Work in 
Recreation (3-6) 


Required of candidates who have not had 
two years of supervisory or administra- 
tive experience in field of Recreation. Ex- 
periences which will be acceptable in lieu 
of this requirement must be determined 
by the department. 
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582 Research, Measurement, and 
Evaluation in Recreation (3) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. Analysis of measure- 
ment tools for recreation research and in- 
vestigation. Review of various community 
research investigations in recreation. Stu- 
dent will have opportunity to engage in 
action research and use evaluative pro- 
cedures. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 
Prerequisites: Advancement to candidacy 
and approval of departmental graduate 
studies committee. Student must enroll 
for this course in quarter in which he ex- 
pects to complete course work. Partial 
fulfillment of requirements for master’s 
degree. 


597 Graduate Research (1-4) 


Prerequisites: Consent of instructor to 
act as sponsor and departmental approval 


of project prior to registration. Inde 
pendent research under the guidance 0} 
the faculty. May be repeated for credit 


598 Graduate Directed Study (3) 
Prerequisite: Consent of an instructo 
to act as sponsor. Independent directet 
study of advanced topics in field, regu 
lar conferences with sponsor. May be re 
peated for credit. 


599 Thesis or Project (1-6) 
Prerequisites: Consent of an instructo: 
to act as sponsor and departmental ap 
proval of topic prior to registration. In 
dependent research resulting in a thesi 
or project. May be repeated for credi 
to maximum of 6 units; continuous en 
rollment required while student is work 
ing on thesis or project. 


Directory of Departments—Continued 


Department Chairman Offices 
History Edward G. Guerrant NH C-3095 
Journalism/Broadcast- 

ing Robert E. Blackmon NH C-3101 
Mathematics Ernest J. Eckert E & IA A-419 
Microbiology /Public 

Health Joseph T. Seto Science 140 
Philosophy Donald R. Burrill NH C-3095 
Physics Leon Pape Science 214 
Psychology Richard G. Cannicott NH C-3094 
Sociology Ralph Thomlinson NH C-3093 
Speech and Drama Robert Douglass Music 104 
Zoology Louis W. Stearns Science 142 

Interdepartmental Programs 

Program Coordinator Offices 
American Studies Anthony Hillbruner Music 104 
Asian-African Studies Gene B. Tipton NH D-1054B 


Biology 


Samuel M. Caplin 


Science 140 


Latin American Studies Louis C. DeArmond NH D-1054A 


Social Science 


Thompson Black, Jr. 


NH B-3005 
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nerican Studies 


Faculty 


faculty for this interdepartmental program is provided by the 
erating disciplines within the Schools of Business and Economics, 
ication, Fine and Applied Arts, and Letters and Science, with Pro- 
or Hillbruner serving as director. 


fessors Robert S. Catheart (Speech), Otto W. Fick (English), An- 
1y Hillbruner (Speech) Coordinator, Richard G. Lillard (English), 
no W. Rathbun (English), Clarence K. Sandelin (English), John O. 
ple (History). 


ictate Professors Donald R. Burrill (Philosophy), Morton J. Cronin 
glish), T. Addison Potter (Government), Kent L. Steckmesser (His- 
i 

stant Professors Arthur J. Benson (Philosophy), Philip Friedman 
glish). 


program in American Studies is designed for students who elect to 
y the liberal arts through the interdisciplinary approach of Ameri- 
Studies, or plan to engage in such professions as journalism, librar- 
hip, government service, writing or others, where a broad knowledge 
imerican society is required. Both Bachelor of Arts and Master of 
s degree majors are offered. 


| Undergraduate Program 


| baccalaureate major in American Studies has no lower division 
ise requirements. Sixty-four units of upper division courses include 
‘nits of integrating courses in American Studies, 32 units of liberal 
‘courses selected from four fields, and 12 units of additional elective 


‘Ses. 


ture, philosophy, fine arts, and social 
studies, including American origins of 
western civilization. A typical sequence 


cal Course Sequence 
Major in American Studies 


se of the scope and breadth of the 
ngs for the American Studies cur- 
m, the following sequence of 
lez : pale 

es is offered as a guide. It is illu- 
ie, not prescriptive. Students are 
:d by an adviser in planning their 
iam for the major. 


* are no lower division required 
2s. Students follow the General 
ition program and add, as electives, 
*s in American language and litera- 


of courses, beginning at the upper divi- 
sion level, reads as follows: 


JUNIOR YEAR 


1st Quarter: American Studies 401 (4), 
English 472 (4), Philosophy 430 (4), 
Electives (4) 

2nd Quarter: American Studies 402 (4), 


Sociology 430 (4), Speech 474 (4), Hlec- 
tives (4) 


38rd Quarter: American Studies 403 (4), 
Economies 390 (4), Electives (8) 
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SENIOR YEAR 


1st Quarter: American Studies 404 (4), 
History 477A or B (4), Art 441 (4), 
Electives (4) 


2nd Quarter: American Studies 350 or 
405 (4), Geography 423 (4), Speech 472 
(4), Electives (4) 


3rd Quarter: American Studies 490 (4), 
Government 418A (4), Electives (8) 
Requirements for the Major 


Courses in American Studies (20 units): 
Required Courses (16): 


401 The Study of American Culture (4) 
402 Ideas in America (4) 

403 American Popular Culture (4) 

404 The Avant-Garde in American In- 


tellectual Life (4) 


Choose One of Following (4): 


350 America in the Great Books (4) 

405 Folklore in American Culture (4) 

490 Selected Topics in American Studies 
(4) 


Interdisciplinary Liberal Arts 
Courses (32 units): 


Select courses as indicated below. 


American Language and Literature (8 units) 
Choose at least one course from any of 
the following: 

From English: 


471 American Authors: Edwards to Em- 
erson (4) 

472 American Authors: Poe to Whit- 
man (4) 

475 The American Novel Since 1920 (4) 


From Journalism: 

400 History and Philosophy of the Mass 
Media (4) 

From Speech: 


473A Great Speakers: American to 
1860 (4) 

473B Great Speakers: American from 
1860 to Present (4) 

Choose at least one course from any of 

the following: 


From English: 


401 The English Language in America 
(4) 

476 Modern American Drama (4) 

477 Modern American Poetry (4) 

491 Special Studies in American Writ- 


ers (4) 


From Speech: 


474 Studies in Selected American 
tors (4) 


American Philosophy and the Fine Arts (8 

Choose at least one course from a1 

the following: 

From Music: 

470 History and Literature of Ame 
Musie (4) 

From Philosophy: 

480 American Philosophy (4) 

Choose at least one course from as 

the following: 

From Art: 

441 American Art (4) 


From Philosophy: 
440 Contemporary Philosophy (4) 


American Social Studies (8 units) 
Choose at least one course from a1 
the following: 


From Government: 


413AB American 
(2-2) 


Political Th 


From Geography: 


421 Geography of the United State: 
Canada (4) 


From History: | 
476 Economic History of the U 
States (4) | 
477A Social and Intellectual Histo 
the United States to 1890 (4) « 
477B Social and Intellectual Hist 
the United States Since 1890 ( 
479 Constitutional History of the U 
States (4) 


Choose at least’ one course from @ 
the following: 


From Hconomics: 
303 Money, Banking and the Ee 

(4) | 
390 Current Economic Problems (4 


From Government: 


3805AB American Federal 
(2-2) 

414AB Interest Groups 
Opinion (2-2) 

418AB American Political Partie 
Polities (2-2) 


and 


, History: 

The United States: The Colonial 
Period (4) 

The United States: Federal Union 
(4) 


The United States: Rise of Ameri- 
ean Democracy (4) 

The United States: Sectionalism, 
Civil War and Reconstruction (4) 
The United States: Emergence of 
the Modern Nation (4) 

The United States: A World Power 
(4) 

United States Diplomatic His- 
tory: Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries (4) 

; United States Diplomatic His- 
tory: Twentieth Century (4) 

The Westward Movement and the 
West to 1850 (4) 

The Westward Movement and the 
West Since 1850 (4) 


1 Sociology: 


Mass Communication (4) 

Deviant Behavior (4) 

Urban Sociology (4) 

Population and World Resources 
(4) 

Sociology of Religion (4) 

Social Stratification (4) 

Intergroup Relations and Social 
Conflict (4) 

Social Legislation (4) 


ican Origins in Western Civilization 
units) 


se at least one course from any of 
following: 


n Art: 


Baroque Art (3) 
20th Century Art (3) 


an English: 


The English Renaissance (4) 
Seventeenth Century Literature (4) 
The Age of Reason (4) 

The Romantic Age (4) 

The Victorian Age (4) 

Literature and the Fine Arts, B.C. 
(4) 

Literature and the Fine Arts, A.D. 
(4) 


a History: 


Renaissance and Reformation (4) 
Seventeenth Century Europe (4) 
British History from 1688-1865 (4) 


| Great Britain Since 1865 (4) 
| The British Empire (4) 
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From Speech: 


413ABC Development of the Theater 
(4-4-4) 
472 Great Speakers: European (4) 


Choose at least one course from any of 
the following: 


From Economics: 
480 Comparative Economic Systems (4) 


From Geography: 
423 Geography of Europe (4) 


From English: 


402 History of the English Language 
(4) 

446 The British Novel: Defoe to Hardy 
(4) 

447 The British Novel: Conrad to the 
Present (4) 

469 Twentieth Century British Litera- 
ture (4) 

482 The Bible as Literature: Old and 
New Testaments (4) 

484 Major Continental Fiction: Cer- 
vantes to Balzac (4) 

485 Major Continental Fiction: Sten- 
dhal to Tolstoy (4) 

486 Major Continental Fiction: Proust 


to the Present (4) 


From Government: 
410AB Classical Political Theory (2-2) 
411AB Modern Political Theory (2-2) 
era: Gore Ea of Western Europe 
—2) 
444AB The Anglo-American Legal Sys- 
tem (2-2) 


From History: 


411 History of the Hellenic World (4) 

‘412. History of Rome (4) 

421 The Early Middle Ages (4) 

422 The Later Middle Ages (4) 

425 Highteenth Century Europe (4) 

426 French Revolution and Napoleon 
(4) 

427 Europe: 1815-1871 (4) 

428 Europe: 1871-1914 (4) 

429 Europe: 1914 to the Present (4) 

438 Economic History of Europe (4) 

440 Early Modern England (4) 


Additional Courses (12 units): 


Select from any of required fields above 
in consultation with adviser. 
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The Graduate Program 


Admission to the Program 

A Bachelor of Arts degree with a major, 
or its equivalent, in any of the humani- 
ties, any of the social sciences, or in 
American Studies is required for admis- 
sion to the graduate program. 


Requirements for the Degree 


The program consists of a minimum of 
45 units. 


Area of Concentration (12 units): 


Required Course (4): 


American Studies 501 Seminar: Se- 
lected Problems in American Civili- 
zation (4) 


Elect at Least Two of Following 
in American Studies (8): 


401 The Study of American Culture (4) 
402 Ideas in America (4) 

403 American Popular Culture (4) 

404 The Avant-Garde in American In- 


tellectual Life (4) 


Selected Courses (24 units): 


Six courses, selected with approval of 
American Studies adviser, as indicated 
below: 


In American Language and Literature 
(4-8 units): 


From English: 


505 Seminar in Language (3) 

506 Seminar in Communication Prob- 
lems (3) 

520 Seminar in Literature (3) 

560 Seminar: Special Studies in 


Literature (3) 


From Speech : 


573 Seminar in American Public Ad- 
dress (4) 

590 Seminar in Speech Education in 
America (4) 


In American Philosophy and the Fine 
Arts (4-8 units): 

From Art: 

500 Seminar in Art Education (3) 
531 Seminar in Art (3) 

From Music: 

501 Psychology of Music (4) 


From Philosophy: 


440 Contemporary Philosophy (4) 
475 Aesthetics (4) 


In American Social Studies (4-8 units) 
In Economics: 


510 Seminar in Advanced Microe 
nomic Theory I (3) 

520A Seminar in National Income 3g 
Employment Theory (3) 

520B Seminar in Monetary Theory 3 
Policy (3) 


In Government: 


505AB Seminar in Contemporary Am 
ican National Government (2-2) 


51i8AB Seminar in Political Behay 
(2-2) 

560AB Seminar in Public Administ 
tion (2-2) 

561AB Seminar in State and Lo 
Governments and Administra- 
tion (2-2) 


From History: 


575 Seminar in United States: Ree 
(4) 

577 Seminar in American Social a 
Intellectual History (4) 

581 Seminar in United States: 17 
West (4) 


From Psychology: 


500 Seminar in Learning: Basic Pr 
esses (4) 

501 Seminar in Sensation and Pere 
tion (4) | 

502 Seminar in Motivation and 
Emotion (4) 

522 


Seminar in Social Psychology (4 


From Sociology: 


514 Seminar in Contemporary Sociok 
eal Theory (4) 

534 Seminar in Population Proble 
and Urbanization (4) 

540 Seminar in Marriage and the Fe 
ily (4) 

570 Seminar in Social Welfare (4) 


From Social Science: 
500AB Seminar in Social Science (4 


In American Hducation (0-8 units): 


507AB History of Education (2-2) 
508 Philosophy of Education (4) 


510 Advanced Educational Psychol 
(4) 
525 Educational Sociology (4) 


ictive Courses (2—12 units): 
ected with the approval of adviser. 


mprehensive Examination (0 units): 
is required written examination is ad- 
nistered by the interdepartmental 
verican Studies Committee. If neces- 
'y, the written examination is supple- 
nted by an oral one. Student must 
ister for the no-credit course, Ameri- 
i Studies 596. 


ie Credentials Program 


adidates for elementary or secondary 
ching credentials planning to major in 
nerican Studies must consult the Amer- 
n Studies adviser before registration. 


ajor for Elementary Teaching 


e€ program combines the interdiscipli- 
y approach of American Studies and 
acceptable minor. 


candidates for teaching credentials, 
dents must meet the professional edu- 
ion requirements and the requirements 
a general elementary teaching minor 
set forth in the School of Education 
tion of the catalog. 


e courses for the baccalaureate major 
American Studies must be chosen with 
approval of an American Studies ad- 
2r. They must be distributed in such 
manner that the candidate will have 
units in either the Humanities areas 
aglish, Speech, Philosophy) or the 
ial Studies areas (History, Govern- 
nt, Sociology, Economics). 
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Major for Secondary Teaching 


This program combines a baccalaureate 
major in American Studies with an em- 
phasis upon one of the following specific 
disciplines: English, History, Govern- 
ment. 


As a candidate for a teaching credential, 
the student must meet the professional 
education requirements set forth in the 
School of Education section of the 
catalog. 


Students must have their program ap- 
proved by the American Studies adviser 
for the discipline they choose for em- 
phasis (English, History, Government), 
must maintain the required average in 
the area of emphasis (2.75 for English), 
and must receive departmental approval 
to undertake directed teaching. 


The course units required for each pro- 
gram are as follows: 

English: Take 36 units in the humanities 
within the American Studies curriculum, 
of which 20 must be in English (Ameri- 
can Studies 402 counts as English); take 
16 additional units in English, as stipu- 
lated by the department. 

History: Take 36 units in Social Sciences 
within the American Studies curriculum, 
of which 24 must be in History; take 
16 additional units in History, as stipu- 
lated by the department. 

Government: Take 36 units in Social 
Sciences within the American Studies 
curriculum, of which 20 must be in Gov- 
ernment; take 16 additional units in 
Government as stipulated by the de- 
partment. 


yurses of Instruction in American Studies 


per Division Courses 


America In Great Books (4) 


‘requisite: Completion of lower di- 
on General Education requirements 
‘social sciences, humanities, and com- 
nication. Study of selected books in 
nanities and social sciences which, be- 
»*s being outstanding in their respec- 
+ fields, have influenced character of 
‘erican society. 


401 The Study of American Culture (4) 


An interdisciplinary study of American 
culture; materials, methods, and problems 
in study of a civilization in comprehensive 
terms. 


402 Ideas in America (4) 


Significant social, political, economic, re- 
ligious, and philosophic concepts reflected 
in representative statements, ranging from 
historical documents to imaginative lit- 
erature. 
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403. American Popular Culture (4) 
Study of philosophical, psychological, aes- 
thetic, and social implications in mode 
and meaning of representative American 
mass media. 


404 The Avant Garde in American 
Life (4) 

Examination of number of movements on 

frontiers of American intellectual life. 


405 Folklore in American Culture (4) 


Prerequisite: Completion of lower divi- 
sion General Education requirements. 
Types and forms of American folklore and 
their significance for American society. 


490 Selected Topics in American 
Studies (4) 


Prerequisite: American Studies 401, one 
other course in American Studies, or con- 
sent of instructor. Intensive study of se- 
lected topics in American culture; sub- 
jects vary. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor 
to act as sponsor. Project selected in 
conference with sponsor before registra- 


tion, progress meetings held regularly, a 
final report submitted. May be repeat 
for credit. 


Graduate Courses 


501 Seminar: Selected Problems ir 
American Civilization (4) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing. Stu 
of selected problems of both _ histori 
and contemporary significance whose ra 
ifications in American life merit int 
disciplinary consideration. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisite: Advancement to candida 
and approval of departmental gradu: 
studies committee. Student must enr 
for this course in quarter in wh 
he expects to complete course wo 
Partial fulfillment to requirement 
Master’s degree. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instruc 
to act as sponsor. Independent, direct 
study of advanced topics, regular ¢ 
ferences with sponsor. May be repeat 
for credit. 
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nthropology 


1e Faculty 
rofessors Hal Eberhart, Robert H. Ewald. 


ssociate Professors Fred M. Reinman, Barton M. Schwartz (Chair- 
an), Mary F. Woodward. 


ssistant Professors Marlene Dobkin, George J. Klima, Renate Tomalla, 
ymald Waterbury, Jeannette Witucki. 


1e Undergraduate Program 


ae Bachelor of Arts degree major in Anthropology is designed both for 
ose who seek a liberal arts education and for those who wish to pre- 


ire for advanced study and research. 


quirements for the Major 
wer Division 

equired Courses (22 units): 

9) Cultural Anthropology (6) 


) Physical Anthropology (4) 
0 Introduction to Archaeology (4) 


' Foreign Language (12). Successful 
mpletion of three years of high school 
‘eign language will be accepted as 
livalent. 


sper Division 

‘urses in Anthropology (44-48 units): 
iquired Courses: 

3 Culture Change (4) 

i’ History of Ethnological Theory (4) 


lect Two of Following: 


1) Social Organization (4) 

il Eeonomic Anthropology (4) 

i’ Anthropology of Religion (4) 

49 Anthropology of Political 
Systems (4) 

14) Anthropological Methods and 
Techniques (4) (Concurrent enroll- 
ment in 495 (1-3) required) 


Lict Two of Following: 

{. Cultures of the World (4) 

43. The Negro in the New World (4) 
4: Peoples of South America (4) 

4; Indians of North America (4) 


407 
408 


Indians of California (4) 
Peasant Cultures of Middle 
America (4) 

410 Peoples of the Pacific (4) 

413 Peoples of Africa (4) 

415 Peoples of Southeast Asia (4) 
418 Peasant Cultures of India (4) 
419 Peoples of Hast Asia (4) 


Elect One of Following: 

471 Introduction to Linguistics (4) 
472 Linguistic Analysis (4) 

474 Linguistic Field Methods (4) 


Elect One of Following: 

421 Archeology of North America (4) 

424 Archeological Research Techniques 
(4) (Concurrent enrollment in 495 
(1-3) required) 

425 Archeology of the Old World (4) 


Electwes in Anthropology (12 units): 


Select courses from any of above cate- 
gories or other courses in Anthropology 
to bring total upper division units in An- 
thropology to 44-48 units. 


The Graduate Program 


The Master of Arts program in Anthro- 
pology provides training in six fields of 
study: (1) culture theory, (2) ethnog- 
raphy, (3) archeology, (4) linguistics, 
(5) social organization, (6) physical an- 
thropology. 
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Admission to the Program 


Alternate requirements for admission to 
graduate study in Anthropology are as 
follows: 


(1) A baccalaureate degree in Anthro- 
pology from an accredited college or 
university, with a required grade point 
average of at least 3.0 in Anthropology 
courses, in addition to the 2.75 overall 
grade point average required by the 
College of all graduate students. 


(2) Completion of a minimum of 20 
units, or up to a maximum of 32 units 
of Anthropology, including Anthro- 
pology 497, with a grade point average 
of 3.0 or better. The actual number of 
such units will be determined in a 
qualifying conference, normally during 
the student’s first semester of unclassi- 
fied standing. 


Requirements for the Degree 


The requirements for the master’s degree 
in Anthropology, including 45-48 units 
of course work, dre as follows:, 


Required Courses (45-48 units): 
Category I: 400-level courses (18 units): 


A maximum of 18 units of 400-level An- 
thropology courses, to include Anthro- 
pology 497 if not taken previously. 


Category II: 500-level courses 
(12-15 units): 


510 Anthropological Analysis (3) 

530 Seminar in Social Organization (3) 

580 Seminar in Anthropological Meth- 
ods and Techniques (3) (Anthro- 
pology 580 and 595 must be taken 
concurrently ) 

595 Advanced Field Work (1-3) 

596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 

598 Graduate Directed Study (2-3) 


Category III: Seminars (6 units): 

Select two from following: 

520 Seminar in ‘Archeology (3) 

540 Seminar in African Culture (3) 

571 Seminar in Linguistic Analysis (3) 

594 Seminar: Problems in Cultural 
Anthropology (3) 


Category IV: Hlectives (9 units): 


Select 9 units of 500-level courses in An- 
thropology and/or 400 or 500-level 
courses in a related field with approval 
of an adviser. 


Comprehensive Written Haaminations, 


1. Examinations in the following top 
are required of all students: Cult 
Theory and Ethnography. 


2. Examinations in two of the follow: 
topics are required of all studen 
Archeology, Linguistics, Social Org; 
ization, Physical Anthropology. 


Inbrary Research Problem: 

A library research problem will be 
lected by the candidate’s qualifying ec 
mittee and will be completed by the s 
dent within a stipulated time, usug 
four weeks. The results of: this resea 
will be presented to the department 
the form of an acceptable paper. 


Language/Linguistic Proficiency: 

A reading and/or speaking knowledge 
a relevant research language will be 
quired of all students, or the stud 
may elect to demonstrate proficiency 
the linguistic analysis of a language | 
proved by the department. 


The Credentials Program 


See the School of Education section 
the catalog for professional education 
quirements. : 
Major for Secondary 

and Elementary Teaching | 


The Anthropology major for second: 
and elementary teaching is identical 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


| 
| 
Minor for Secondary | 


and Elementary Teaching 


: 
bey 
Lower Division | 
Required in Anthropology (10 units): | 
250 Cultural Anthropology (6) 
260 Physical Anthropology (4) 


Upper Division 
Required in Anthropology (12 units) 
401 Cultures of the World (4) 

407 Indians of California (4) 

497 History of Ethnological Theory 


ect one course in Anthropology from 
h group (12 units): 
mp 1: 
Culture and Personality (4) 
Language and Culture (4) 


up 2: 
Social Organization (4) 
Culture Change (4) 
Anthropology of Religion (4) 
_ Evolution of Culture (4) 
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Group 8: 
404 Peoples of South America (4) 


406 Indians of North America (4) 

408 Peasant Cultures of Middle 
America (4) 

410 Peoples of the Pacific (4) 

413 Peoples of Africa (4) ; 

415 Peoples of Southeast Asia (4) 

418 Peasant Cultures of India (4) 

419 Peoples of East Asia (4) 


421 Archeology of North America (4) 
425 Archeology of the Old World (4) 


urses of Instruction in Anthropology 


ver Division Courses 


Cultural Anthropology (6) 


yloration of concept of culture, evolu- 
t of cultural systems, application of 
cept of culture to selected anthropo- 
eal problems, relevance of concept of 
sure to modern life. 

Physical Anthropology (4) 


gin and antiquity of man, man’s place 
aature, fossil evidence for human evo- 
on, varieties of man, somatological 
. genetic bases for racial classifica- 
iS. 


_ Introduction to Archeology (4) 


roduction to world prehistory, exami- 
ion of basic archeological concepts, 
estigation of extinct cultures. 


per Division Courses 


_ Cultures of the World (4) 


requisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
t of instructor. Principal culture 
es and their geographical distribution, 
lication, of cultural data to ethnologi- 
problems. 


The Negro in the New World (4) 


requisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
t of instructor. Cultural anthropologi- 
study of the Negro in selected socie- 
of the New World. Focus upon im- 
vations of slavery on American, Carib- 
n, and Brazilian Negro life. 


Peoples of South America (4) 


requisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
t of instructor. Prehistoric, historic 

contemporary cultures of South 
erica, with emphasis on sociological 
. ethnological principles of analysis 
. comparison. 


406 Indians of North America (4) 


Prerequisites : Anthropology 250 and con- 
sent of instructor. Native peoples of 
North America north of Mexico, their 
origins, culture change after contact with 
Europeans. 


407 Indians of California (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
sent of instructor. Native peoples of Cali- 
fornia, their origins, languages, and cul- 
tures. 


408 Peasant Cultures of Middle 
America (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
sent of instructor. Pre-Spanish civiliza- 
tions of Mexico and Central America, the 
conquest and colonial backgrounds of 
present-day peoples, contemporary socie- 
ties and cultures of area. 


410 Peoples of the Pacific (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
sent of instructor. Island peoples of 
Polynesia, Melanesia, and Micronesia, 
migration theories, contemporary social 
and political systems, European contacts 
and culture change. 


413 Peoples of Africa (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
sent of instructor. Historical and cultural 
backgrounds of traditional and contempo- 
rary societies of Africa south of the Sa- 
hara, Western and Asian _ influences, 
problems of social, economic, and political 
development. 


415 Peoples of Southeast Asia (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
sent of instructor. Survey of peoples and 
cultures in area lying between India 
and China; interrelationships of contem- 
porary groups and dynamics of culture 
change explored. 
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418 Peasant Cultures of India (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
sent of instructor. Analysis of peasant 
cultures of India, including an exami- 
nation of such diagnostic social institu- 
tions as caste, the jajmani system, pan- 
chayats and Hinduism; consideration of 
traditional Indian civilization. 


419 Peoples of East Asia (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
sent of instructor. Investigation of rise 
of civilization in east Asia; comparative 
study of socio-cultural institutions of 
China, Japan, and Mongolia. 


421 Archeology of North America (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
sent of instructor. Early man in North 
America and development of prehistoric 
cultures in New World north of Mexican 
high culture area. 


424 Archeological Research 
Techniques (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 407 or 421, 
concurrent enrollment in Anthropology 
495, and consent of instructor. Instruc- 
tion in recovery and interpretation of 
archeological data. 


425 Archeology of the Old World (4), 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
sent of instructor. Growth of culture from 
its earliest beginnings to emergence of 
great civilizations, utilizing concepts, 
methods, and data of archeology. 


430 Social Organization (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 or 401 
and/or Sociology 414 or 444 and consent 
of instructor. Systems of kinship and 
marriage, with reference to social con- 
trol, religion, law, politics, and economic 
organization. 


431 Economic Anthropology (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
sent of instructor. Study of economic di- 
mensions of non-literate, pre-industrial 
societies; survey of historical and con- 
temporary theories in economic Anthro- 
pology ; comparison of economics of socie- 
ties ranging from bands through con- 
temporary peasantry. 


433 Culture Change (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
sent of instructor. Examination of cul- 
ture change, critical evaluation of se- 


lected studies; review of various theor 
cal positions, their contributions to ; 
limitations for a general theory of cult 
change. , 


435 Culture and Personality (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and ¢ 
sent of instructor. Personality deve} 
ment in cultural milieu; role concept, | 
dal personality, cognition, and other ¢ 
cepts examined in relation to individ 
variation in culture. 


437 Anthropology of Religion (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and ¢ 
sent of instructor. Religion in relation 
other parts of culture; a cross-cultt 
analysis of the role and functions of 1 
gion as a universal, but diverse, ingri 
ent in human society. | 


439 Anthropology of Political 
Systems (4) 
Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and « 
sent of instructor. Ethnological study. 
political organization, from non-state 
state systems, in pre-industrial societ 


440 Applied Anthropology (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and 4 
Application of anthropological cone¢ 
and data to problems in modern life. 


442 Social Control (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 250 and ¢ 
sent of instructor. Intensive analysis 
cultural dimensions of social control { 
tems in groups ranging from the faz 
to contemporary peasant society. 


470 Language and Culture (4) 
(Also listed as English 403.) 


wy ipariaerese Anthropology 250 or eq 
lent background, and consent of insti 
tor. Role of language in development 
cultural patterns, including relations] 
between change in language and cha 
in culture; analysis of language as 
trix of culture. 


471 Introduction to Linguistics (4) 
(Also listed as English 400.) 


Prerequisites: Upper division stan 
and consent of instructor. Descriptive | 
historical study of language; problem: 
data collection and techniques of analy 
linguistic structure, language classif 
tion, language families of the world, | 
guage in its socio-cultural setting. 


1 
Linguistic Analysis (4) 
requisite or corequisite: Anthropology 
or equivalent; Anthropology 250 rec- 
nended. A problems course in anthro- 
ical techniques of phonemic and 
yphemic analysis; close reading of 
wnical, descriptive literature; survey 
yhonological and grammatical systems 
i,on-Indo-European languages. 


| 

Linguistic Field Methods (4) 
requisites or corequisite : Anthropology 

(may be taken concurrently) or 
ivalent, and consent of instructor. In- 
luction to linguistic field procedures 
Anthropology ; selection of informants, 
iting techniques, collation of data, and 
visional analysis. Students will work 
h language informants. 


Anthropological Methods and 

Techniques (4) 
requisites : Anthropology 250 and con- 
G of instructor; concurrent enrollment 
Anthropology 495. Intensive introduc- 
1 to methodology of anthropological 
‘arch, including methods and _ tech- 
aes of ethnographic investigation, eth- 
ogical analysis, and logical processes 
yroblem solving. 


Evolution of Culture (4) 
requisites: Anthropology 250 and con- 
t of instructor. Examination of con- 
t of evolution in cultural Anthropol- 
, application of evolutionist theory to 
cific problems tin cultural Anthropol- 


_ Anthropology Through 

Literature (4) 
requisites: Anthropology 250, and con- 
t of instructor. Anthropological analy- 
of literary materials as ethnographic 
uments. 


Anthropology Proseminar (4) 
requisites: 12 upper division units in 
thropology and consent of instructor. 
ainar in theory, research methods, and 
2ctives, designed to help prepare stu- 
t for graduate work. Recommended for 
Anthropology majors. May be repeated 
e for credit. 
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495 Field Work (1-3) 


Prerequisite: Must be repeated for credit 
vhere required by concurrent enrollment 
in Anthropology 424 or 480. Field expe- 
rience in cultural anthropology, archeol- 
ogy, or linguistics, specific nature of 
which will be determined by course con- 
currently enrolled in. 


497 History of Ethnological Theory (4) 


Prerequisites: Senior or graduate stand- 
ing and 15 units of Anthropology and/or 
Sociology, as approved by instructor. His- 
torical survey and analysis of major 
schools of anthropological thought. 


499 Independent Study (1-3) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor to act 
as sponsor. Project selected in conference 
with sponsor before registration; prog- 
ress meetings held regularly, and final re- 
port submitted. May be repeated for credit 
to total of 6 units. 


Graduate Courses 


510 Seminar in Anthropological 
Theory and Analysis (3) 


Prerequisite: Classified graduate stand- 
ing in Anthropology. Advanced consider- 
ation of problems involved in application 
of anthropological theory to cultural 
data; limitations of contemporary ana- 
lytical methods. 


520 Seminar in Archeology (3) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 421, 424, or 
425, and consent of instructor. Archeo- 
logical theory and method and relation- 
ship of archeological materials to central 
problems of anthropology. May be re- 
peated once for credit. 


530 Seminar in Social 

Organization (3) 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 430 and con- 
sent of instructor. Problems and theories 
of contemporary social anthropology. May 
be repeated for credit. 


540 Seminar in African Cultures (3) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing in An- 
thropology and consent of instructor. Ad- 
vanced study of traditional African cul- 
tures in terms of homogeneity or diversity 
of social, economic, or political institu- 
tions. Select problems for inquiry. 
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570 Seminar in Language and 
Culture (3) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing, 16 
units of Anthropology including Anthro- 
pology 470 or 471 or equivalent. Ad- 
vanced study of concepts of language and 
culture; use of linguistic data and meth- 
ods in Anthropology; relationships be- 
tween linguistic and non-linguistic be- 
havior; linguistic models. May be 
repeated for credit. 


571 Seminar in Linguistic Analysis (3) 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 471 (English 
400) or English 405 or equivalent and 
concurrent enrollment in 595. Topic se- 
lected from following: foundations of lin- 
guistic theory, historical analysis, pho- 
netics, phonemics, morphemics, typology 
of American Indian languages, field meth- 
ods, ethnolinguistics. May be repeated for 
credit. 


580 Seminar in Methods and 
Techniques of Ethnographic 
Field Work (3) 


Prerequisites: Consent of instructor, and 
concurrent enrollment in Anthropology 
595. Advanced principles and methods 
concerned with ethnographic field work; 
techniques of gathering, reporting, and in- 


terpreting field data related to resez 
problems and design. May be repeated 
credit. 


594 Seminar: Problems in Cultuall 
Anthropology (3) 


Prerequisite: Anthropology 497 and | 
sent of instructor. Problems and theo 
of contemporary cultural anthropol 
May be repeated for credit. 


595 Advanced Field Work (1-3) 


Supervised field experience related 
either Anthropology 571 or 580. May 
taken for credit only when enrollmen) 
required concurrently with Anthropol 
571 or 580. 


596 Comprehensive Examination « 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candid 
and approval of departmental gradi 
studies committee. Student must en 
for this course in quarter in which| 
expects to complete course work. | 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-3) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructo: 
act as sponsor. Independent, ain 
study of advanced topics in the field, ri 
lar conferences with sponsor. May) 
repeated for credit to a total of 6 ur 


. 
| 
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sian-African Studies 


» Faculty 


» program is administered by the Coordinator of the Center for 
an-African Studies, assisted in the advisement of students by faculty 
nbers of the Center, who come from the Schools of Business and 
momics, Education, Fine and Applied Arts, and Letters and Science. 
wrdinator for the program is Gene B. Tipton, Professor of Economics. 


2 Undergraduate Program 


» minor in Asian Studies is an interdisciplinary program designed 
students who desire knowledge of this major area of the world as 
omplement to their chosen academic major. It is available to liberal 
3 students planning a career in business or government service and 
chose preparing for graduate work. 


th the exception of the Institute’s lower division Asian civilization 


ses, all courses are offered by other academic departments. 


juirements for the Minor 


rer Division 

wired Asian-African Courses 

units): 
Introduction to East Asian Civiliza- 
tion (4) 
Introduction to Civilization of 
Southern Asia (4) 


oer Division 


yuired are 30-34 units chosen from 
rses listed below. 
wired in Related Fields (26-30 units): 


_ to 12 of these units must be in 
er Anthropology, Economics, Geogra- 
|, Government, or History, and must 
waken outside the major. An additional 
18 units must be distributed equally 
ong the remaining four fields. 


'm Anthropology: 
Peoples of Southeast Asia (4) 
Peasant Cultures of India (4) 
Peoples of East Asia (4) 


From Economics: 


(If student has had Economics 201AB 
or its equivalent, Hconomics 301 cannot 
be taken for credit, and 4 of 6 units al- 
lotted to Hconomics 301 revert to elec- 
tive area.) 

301 Economics for the Social Sciences 
(6) 

Economie Growth of Underdevel- 
oped Areas (4) 

Comparative Economic Systems (4) 


460 


480 


From Geography: 

424 Geography of Asia (4) 

425 Geography of Japan (4) 

429 Geography of the Pacific Area (4) 


From Government: 


(Both A and B parts must be taken to 
receive credit toward minor.) 


429AB International Administration 
and Development (2-2) 

432AB Government and Politics of 
Southeast Asia (2-2) 

4837AB Government and Politics of 
South Asia (2-2) 

4388AB Government and Politics of 
Japan (2-2) 

439AB Government and Politics of 
China (2-2) 
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From History: 

490A Traditional India (4) 

490B Modern India and Pakistan (4) 
494A Traditional China (4) 

494B Modern China (4) 

494C Communist China (4) 

495A Traditional Japan (4) 

495B Modern Japan (4) 

496A Traditional Southeast Asia (4) 
496B Modern Southeast Asia (4) 


Electives (4 units): 


Select from following courses: 
Arts 481 Oriental Art (4) 


In Economics: 


406 International Economies (4) 

460 Economics Growth of Underde 
oped Areas (4) 

480 Comparative Economic Systems > 

Government 429AB International 
ministration and Development (2- 
(Both must be taken to rece 
credit toward minor.) 

Japanese, 300 or 400 level course 


In Music: 


454 Folk and Traditional Musie 
Eastern World (3) 

477 Music of China, Korea, and a 
(4) 

Philosophy 485 Eastern Philosophy — 


Courses of Instruction in Asian-African Studies 


251 Introduction to East Asian 
Civilization (4) 


An interdisciplinary study of the nature 
and development of traditional Chinese, 
Korean and Japanese civilization prior 


to the Western Impact. 


252 Introduction to Civilization of 
Southern Asia (4) 


An interdisciplinary study of the nat 
and development of traditional Southe 
Asian Civilizations prior to the West 
Impact. 


ology 


» Faculty 
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> combined staffs of the Departments of Botany and Zoology. 


2 Undergraduate Program 


virements for the Major 


uired for the Bachelor of Arts in 
ogy are 88 units. Competence in 
hematics through Mathematics 103 
hown by satisfactory performance in 
iathematics placement examination is 
lired. 


rer Division 

uired Courses (44 units): 

Biology: 

4 Organismic Biology (5) 

B Population Biology (4) 

3 Cell Biology (4) 

mistry 100AB General Chemistry I, 
II (4-5) 

sices 101-102 Physics I, II (44) 

any 220 Plant Kingdom (2) 


ttive Courses (12 units): 


r additional courses, selected with ap- 
val of an adviser, with at least one 
a each of the following two elective 
ips: 


Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics 
(201A or above) 
Geology, Meteorology, Climatology, 


Microbiology (200A) 


ver Division 

wired Courses (82 units): 

logy 310AB Animal Life I, II 
-*) 

logy 410 Genetics (4) 

logy 460 General Ecology (4) 

any 430 Plant Physiology I (4) and 


otany 481 Plant Physiology II (4) 
or 


ology 4830AB Animal Physiology I, 
II (44) 

mistry 808AB  Bio-Organic Chemis- 
try I, II (44) 


Elective in Botany (8 units): 

Courses selected with approval of an ad- 
viser. 

Additional Elective (4 units): 


Biology, Botany, or Zoology course se- 
lected with the approval of an adviser. 


The Graduate Program 


The master’s program provides an op- 
portunity to do graduate level study and 
research with concentrations in Biology, 
Botany, or Zoology, and is designed to 
give maximum freedom in the choice of 
appropriate courses and research prob- 
lems for students with varied back- 
grounds. It may also be used to broaden 
the training of those students who are 
primarily interested in teaching at the 
secondary level. 


Admission to the Program 


Students selecting the Botany emphasis 
must apply for admission to the Depart- 
ment of Botany as well as to the College, 
and follow the requirements for the 
Botany major. Students selecting the 
Zoology emphasis must apply for admis- 
sion to the Department of Zoology as 
well as to the College and follow the 
requirements for the Zoology major. 
Applications for a teaching assistantship 
must, in addition, be accompanied by 
two letters of recommendation. 


Required for admission is a bachelor’s 
degree in Biology, Botany, or Zoology 
equivalent to those offered at California 
State College at Los Angeles. Students 
must also attain, satisfactory Graduate 
Record Examination scores on both the 
Aptitude and Advanced Biology por- 
tions. 
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Requirements for the Degree 
Area of Concentration (18 units): 


Graduate courses chosen with the appro- 
val of the advisory committee must in- 
clude either a sequence of courses selected 
to increase the student’s competence in 
Biology, Botany, or Zoology (and may 
include directed research, 597), or may 
center around thesis research in an ap- 
propriate topic, including both 597 and 
599 in Biology, Botany, or Zoology. Re- 
search courses may be used only when 
an instructor has certified his willingness 
to direct the work, and the advisory com- 
mittee has approved the research topic. 


Elective Courses (27 units): 

Courses appropriate to program selected 
with approval of advisory committee. 
Thesis/Hxamination 


Completion of thesis and final oral ex- 
amination is required. 


The Credentials Program 


The professional education requirements 
for the credential are described in the 


School of Education section of the catalog. 


Major for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


Requirements for the biology major for 
elementary and secondary teaching are 


the same as those for the Bachelor 
Arts degree program, except that an 
ditional upper division elective is 

quired for the elementary major to re: 
a total of 42 upper division units. 


Minor for Elementary Teaching 


Requirements for the teaching mi 
may be met by taking any 30-32 wu 
selected in consultation with an advi 


Minor for Secondary Teaching 


Lower Division 
Required Courses (28 units): 


In Biology: 

100A Organismic Biology (5) 

100B Population Biology (4) 

100C Cell Biology (4) 

Chemistry 100AB General Chemistry 
II (4-5) 

Mathematics 102 College Algebra (: 

(May be met by high school backgrot 

certified as adequate by Department 

Mathematics. ) 

Botany 220 Plant Kingdom (2) 


Upper Division 
Required Courses (16 units): 


Courses selected, with approval of 
visor, from either Botany and Biology 
Zoology and Biology. 


Courses of Instruction in Biology 


Lower Division Courses 
100A Organismic Biology (5) 


Prerequisite: One year of high school 
biology. Structure, development and func- 
tion of higher plants and animals. Lec- 
ture 3 hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


100B Population Biology (4) 


Prerequisite: Biology 100A. Principles of 
heredity, evolution, and relationships of 
plants and animals to their environment. 
Lecture 3 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


100C Cell Biology (4) 


Prerequisites: Biology 100AB and Chem- 
istry 100AB. Microbial, plant and animal 
cells, physical and chemical organization, 
uptake of materials and metabolism. Lec- 
ture 3 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


151 Principles of Population 
Biology (4) 

Prerequisite: Botany 150 or Zoology 1 
Emphasis on biology of groups of or 
nisms, heredity, evolution, growth and 
velopment, and ecology. May not be tal 
for credit by Biology, Botany, or Zool 
majors. Lecture 3 hours, demonstrati 
laboratory 2 hours. ) 


Upper Division Courses | 


381 Science Materials (4) 


Prerequisite: Biology 100ABC. Col 
tion, maintenance, and preservation of 
ing things; construction and use of scie 
materials. Lecture 2 hours, laborator; 
hours. 


Genetics (4) 
requisites: Biology 100ABC and 
hhematics competence through College 
ebra. Principles of genetics of animals 
plants; emphasis on mechanisms of 
saritance; practical applications. Lec- 
» 4 hours. 


Heredity and Evolution (4) 
requisite: Biology 410. Organic evolu- 
, with emphasis on mechanisms in- 
‘ed. Lecture 4 hours. 


Genetics Laboratory (2) 
requisite: Biology 410, preferably con- 
‘ently. Breeding experiments and ob- 
ations to illustrate genetic principles, 


ing for statistical significance, and 

| analysis. Laboratory 6 hours. 
Microtechniques (4) 

requisites: Chemistry 308AB and 


er division standing in a biological 
ace. Preparative and _ histochemical 
y of cells and tissues, including 
ish, sectioning and staining methods. 
cure 1 hour, laboratory 9 hours. 


\B Cytology (4-4) 

equisite: Biology 410 and Chemistry 
{B. Structure, organization and re- 
uction of cells. 421A, cytoplasm of 
cell; 421B, nucleus. Lecture 2 hours, 
ratory 6 hours. 


Electron Microscopy (4) 

equisites: Senior standing in a bio- 
‘al or physical science major and con- 
of instructor. Theory of electron 
oscopy ; practical experience in prep- 
ion of biological and physical mate- 
for examination and in operation of 
ron microscope. Lecture 1 hour, lab- 
ory 9 hours. 


General Ecology (4) 

equisite: Biology 100ABC. Relation 
lants and animals to their environ- 
- and to each other; environmental 
lexes, ecological life histories, and 
ionships among individuals in pop- 
ons and communities. Lecture 2 
8, laboratory and field work 6 hours. 
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Graduate Courses 


501 Seminar in Development of 
Biological Concepts (4) 

The impact of great concepts in biological 

science on human thought and activities, 

and on present-day understanding. 


530 Seminar in Photobiology (3) 


Prerequisites: Botany 480 or Zoology 
430, and Chemistry 308AB. Problems as- 
sociated with various phenomena in living 
organisms to photoperiodic, lunar and 
seasonal rhythms. Lecture 3 hours. 


540 Biological Systematics (3) 


Prerequisites: Genetics and a taxonomy 
course in Botany or Zoology. Funda- 
mental concepts of classification systems, 
biometric and experimental taxonomic 
procedures, nomenclature and systematic 
literature; both plant and animal mate- 
rials used. Lecture 2 hours, labtoratory 3 
hours. 


597 Graduate Research (1-6) 


Prerequisites: Consent of an instructor to 
act as sponsor and departmental approval 
of a project prior to registration. In- 
dependent research under guidance of a 
faculty member. May be repeated for 
credit. 


599 Thesis (1-9) 


Prerequisites: Consent of an instructor 
to act as sponsor and departmental ap- 
proval of a project prior to registration. 
Independent research resulting in a thesis. 
May be repeated for credit to a maximum 
of 9 units. Continuous enrollment re- 
quired for student working on thesis. 


Nature Study 


351 Nature and the Urban 
Environment (3) 

Prerequisites: Introductory course in Bi- 
ology, Botany or Zoology, and a course in 
physical science. California climates, their 
effects upon man’s culture and urbaniza- 
tion as reflected in housing, commerce, 
gardens and parks, and outdoor living; 
use of native and exotic plants in urban 
areas. May not be taken for Biology, 
Botany or Zoology major. Lecture 2 
hours, laboratory 3 hours including field 
trips. 
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352 Nature and the Rural 451 Nature and the California 
Environment (3) Wilderness (3) 


Prerequisites: Introductory course in Bi- Prerequisites: Biology 100ABC and 
ology, Botany, or Zoology, and a course  ¢eourse in physical science. Geology reco 


in physical science. California topog- mended. Natural plant and animal co 

raphy, soils, and climates oi eit Sey munities in California; their successi 
i , tershed, and fau- . ELE 2 : 

of vegetation cover, watershed . adaptation, stabilization or extinctio 


nas; effects on rural landscape, livestock, : 
and crop production. May not be taken iota of grassland, chaparral, woodlai 


for Biology, Botany or Zoology major. forest, alpine, and desert associatio: 
Lecture 2 hours, laboratory-field trips 3 Lecture 2 hours, laboratory-field trips 
hours. hours. 
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otany 


e Faculty 

ofessors Samuel M. Caplin (Chairman), Wesley O. Griesel, Joseph A. 
eher, Richard M. Straw. 

sociate Professors Brian Capon, James V. Harvey, Richard J. Vogel. 
sistant Professors James Henrickson, Robert Schlising. 


e Undergraduate Program 


e Bachelor of Arts degree in Botany is designed to provide the student 
th a broad understanding of the basic plant sciences. It qualifies 
aduates for teaching the biological sciences through the high school 
el, for positions in applied botanical fields with federal and state 
rk, forestry, and agriculture services, or with private industry and 


‘oraduate study. 


juirements for the Major 


dents electing the major in Botany 
3t possess competence in Mathematics 
sugh Mathematics 103, as demon- 
ted by satisfactory performance on 
Mathematics Placement Examination. 
0 required is a minimum of one year 
a foreign language, which may be 
2n as part of the General Education 
‘tive requirements. 


yuired for the major in Botany are 
100 units. 


ver Division 
wired Courses (82 units): 
Ziology: 
A Organismic Biology (5) 
B Population Biology (4) 
C Cell Biology (4) 
mistry 100AB General Chemistry 
(4-5) 
sics 101-102 General Physics (4-4) 
any 220 Plant Kingdom (2) 
uted Electives (12-16 units): 
ee additional courses chosen from 
mistry, Geology, Mathematics (201A 
tbove), with approval of an adviser. 
»er Division 
uired Oourses (32 units): 
3iology: 
Genetics (4) 
General Ecology (4) 


In Botany: 

422 Plant Anatomy (4) 

430-431 Plant Physiology I, II (4-4) 
440 Taxonomy of Angiosperms (4) 


In Chemistry: 


308AB_ Bio-Organic Chemistry I, II 
(t-4) 


Electives in Botany (12 units): 

Select two of following: 

423 Plant Morphogenesis (4) 

426 Algae (4) 

427 Fungi (4) 

428 Morphology of Vascular Plants (4) 
Select one of following: 

441 Families of Vascular Plants (4) 
460 Plant Geography (4) 


461 Freshwater and Marine Botany (4) 
462 Plant Ecology (4) 


Related Electives (8 units): 

Courses selected from allied fields, e.g., 
Biology, Zoology, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Geology, with approval 
of an adviser. 


The Graduate Program 


Admission to the Program 


Admission to the graduate program re- 
quires application to the Department of 
Botany in addition to application to the 
College. Those students who desire a 
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teaching assistantship must submit two 
letters of recommendation with their 
application. 

A bachelor’s degree in Botany or Biology 
equivalent to that offered at California 
State College at Los Angeles is required 
for admission. Students must also attain 
satisfactory scores on both the aptitude 
and advanced biology portions of the 
Graduate Record Examination, which 
may be taken either prior to or shortly 
after admission to the program. 


Requirements for the Degree 
Candidates must meet the general college 
requirements for advancement to classi- 
fied graduate standing, listed in the 
Graduate Studies Bulletin and described 
under “The Graduate Program” in the 
introductory section of this catalog. 


Area of Concentration (18 units): 
Graduate courses, including research and 
thesis, are chosen with approval of de- 
partmental advisory committee. 


Elective Courses (27 units): 

Courses appropriate to the program are 
selected with approval of the advisory 
committee. 


Thesis/Examination 


Completion of thesis and final oral 
amination is required. 


The Credentials Program 


The professional education requireme 
for the teaching credential are descril 
in the School of Education section of 
catalog. 


Minor for Secondary Teaching 


Required for the teaching minor are 
units. 


Lower Division 
Required Courses (28 units): 


Biology 100A Organismic Biology (i 
Biology 100B Population Biology (4 
Biology 100C Cell Biology (4) 
Chemistry 100AB General Chemistry 
II (4-5) . 
Mathematics 102 College Algebra (4 
or satisfactory performance on Mat 
matics Placement Hxamination. 
Botany 220 Plant Kingdom (2) 


Upper Division 
Required Courses (18 units): 


Botany or Botany and Biology cou! 
selected with approval of adviser. 


Courses of Instruction in Botany 


150 Introductory Botany (4) 


Introduction to study of botany, with 
emphasis on structure and function of 
vascular plantS and their role in man’s 
economic and cultural history. Lecture 3 
hours, demonstration-laboratory 2 hours. 


220 Plant Kingdom (2) 


Prerequisite: Botany 150 or Biology 100- 
ABC. Introduction to plant forms, with 
emphasis on life histories, structure, and 
evolutionary relationships. Lecture 1 
hour, laboratory 3 hours. 


422 Plant Anatomy (4) 


Prerequisites: Biology 100ABC and 
Botany 220. Microscopic structure of 
vascular plants, with emphasis on organi- 
zation and functioning of meristems; 
structure, function and differentiation of 
cells and tissues; development and com- 
parative anatomy of stem, leaf and root. 
Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


423 Plant Morphogenesis (4) 


Prerequisites: Botany 422 or Bot 
428, Botany 4380, and Chemistry 308. 
Experimental approaches to study 
growth, differentiation and senescence 
vascular plants at cellular, organ and 
ganismal levels; effects of factors of 
ternal and external environment. Leet 
2 hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


426 Algae (4) 

Prerequisites: Biology 100ABC 
Botany 220. Classification, morphol 
and evolutionary relationships of pri 
pal orders of algae. Lecture 2 hours, 
oratory 6 hours. 


427 Fungi (4) ! 
Prerequisites: Biology 100ABC and ] 
any 220. Structure, development, ph 
ology, and classification of fungi. Le¢ 
2 hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


. Morphology of Vascular Plants (4) 


requisites: Biology 100ABC and 
any 220. Comparative morphology 
| reproduction of ferns, fern allies and 
] plants. Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 
ours. 


) Plant Physiology I (4) 


requisites: Biology 100ABC, Botany 
‘and Chemistry 308AB. Acquisition of 
r materials, water relations, photo- 
thesis, synthesis of storage materials, 
| respiration. Lecture 2 hours, labora- 
y 6 hours. 


Plant Physiology II (4) 


requisite: Botany 430. Problems of 
etative growth, reproduction, and ef- 
t of environment on organisms. Lecture 
iours, laboratory 6 hours. 


| Taxonomy of Angiosperms (4) 


requisites: Biology 100ABC and 
any 220. Classification and identifica- 
1 of vascular plants, with emphasis on 
il native and cultivated species. Lec- 
e 2 hours, laboratory or field work 6 
rs; weekend field trips may be re- 
red. 


Families of Vascular Plants (4) 


srequisite: Botany 440. Research tech- 
ues in plant taxonomy. Studies of 
rphology, variation, and evolution in 
rlosperms. Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 
ours. 


| Plant Geography (4) 


requisites: Biology 100ABC and 
rany 440. Plant formations and flora 
che world, with emphasis on principles 
‘ problems of their development; de- 
ed consideration given to North Amer- 
1 plant communities. Lecture 4 hours. 


Fresh-water and Marine 
Botany (4) 


requisites: Biology 460 and Botany 
. Structure and physiology of algae 
| other aquatic plants in relation to 
ir adaptation to fresh-water and ma- 
» habitats. Lecture 3 hours, laboratory 
ours. 


' Plant Ecology (4) 


Tequisites: Biology 460 and Botany 
. Plants and plant associations in re- 
on to physical and biotic environ- 
its, including plant community struc- 
2, history, analysis and developmental 
cesses. Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 
/or field work 6 hours. 
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499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor 
to act as sponsor; project selected in 
conference with sponsor before registra- 
tion; progress meetings held regularly; 
final report submitted. May be repeated 
for credit. 


Graduate Courses 


520 Advanced Topics in 
Morphogenesis (3) 
Prerequisites: Botany 423 and Chemistry 
308AB. Chemo-morphogenesis, with em- 
phasis on plant hormones, effects on dif- 
ferentiation, growth, organogenesis and 
senescence of plants, mechanism of hor- 
mone action. Lecture 1 hour, laboratory 
6 hours. 


530 Advanced Topics in Plant 
Physiology (3) 


Prerequisites: Botany 431 and Chemistry 
308AB. Plant metabolism, with emphasis 
on photosynthesis and biosynthesis of cell 
components and natural products. Lec- 
ture 3 hours. 


531 Plant Tissue Culture (4) 


Prerequisites: Botany 423, Botany 431 
and Chemistry 308AB. Experimental cul- 
tivation of isolated cells, tissues and 
organs to investigate hormonal, nutri- 
tional and morphogenetic aspects of plant 
growth and differentiation under aseptic 
conditions. Lecture 1 hour, laboratory 9 
hours. 


540 Applied Mycology (4) 


Prerequisites: Botany 427 and Chemistry 
308AB. Role of fungi in soil enrichment, 
fermentation, antibiotic production, deg- 
radation of household and commercial 
commodities, decomposition of sewage, 
and disease. Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 
6 hours. 


560 Advanced Topics in Plant 
Ecology (3) 


Prerequisite: Botany 462. Analysis of 
selected plant communities to determine 
structure, pattern, and_interrelation- 
ships; discussion of current theories, 
problems and methods of vegetational 
sampling, analysis, and synthesis. Lecture 
2 hours, laboratory and/or field work 3 
hours. 
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597 Graduate Research (1-6) 


Prerequisites: Consent of an instructor 
to act as sponsor and departmental ap- 
proval of a project prior to registration. 
Independent research under guidance of 
faculty member. May be repeated for 
credit. 


599 Thesis (1-9) 

Prerequisites: Consent of an instruc 
to act as sponsor and departmental 

proval of a project prior to repistral 
Independent research resulting in 
thesis. May be repeated for credit. C 
tinuous enrollment required for stu 

working on thesis. 


a ee ee oe 
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hemistry 


e Faculty 


ofessors Anthony J. Andreoli, Douglas L. Currell (Chairman), Lloyd 
Ferguson, Harold Goldwhite, Sigmund Jaffe, Stewart A. Johnston, 
omas P. Onak. 


sociate Professors Joseph Casanova, Jr.. Anthony Fratiello, David M. 
isch, Richard T. Keys, Anthony Joseph Moye, Cornelius T. Moynihan, 
inley H. Pine, John R. Spielman. 


sistant Professors Norman J. Cressy, Roger D. Holm, Bruce Emil 
plin, Hendrick Keyzer. 


e Department of Chemistry offers undergraduate programs leading 
the Bachelor of Science degrees in Chemistry and Biochemistry, 
» Bachelor of Arts degree in Chemistry, and a graduate program 
ding to the Master of Science degree in Chemistry. In addition, the 
ching credential programs provide preparation for elementary, sec- 
dary, and junior college teaching in Chemistry. 


e Undergraduate Programs 


idents who expect to achieve a bachelor’s degree in Chemistry in the 
nimum time should include in their high school preparation: Chem- 
ty, Physics, German, Geometry, Trigonometry and Algebra (two 
irs). 


r all baccalaureate majors, Chemistry 100ABC and 201 may be sub- 
sated for Chemistry 120ABC. A grade of C or better is required in 
courses for majors in all Chemistry programs. One year of German 
required for all degrees. 


. Mathematics 201 through 205 Analytical 
*. “ Science Degree Geometry and Calculus (20) 
emistry 


2 Bachelor of Science program in Upper Division 
mistry, requiring 198 quarter units, Required Courses (54 units): 
designed to fit the needs of those TNA E Anis: 
> plan to do graduate work, or com- , a : ; 
e their formal education with the 202 ate Sica ines ae for Engineers 
helor’s degree which is accredited by i ‘ : 

; ; : 401 Diff tial Equat 4 
‘American Chemical Society. : ee aa 

1 d In Chemistry: 

{¥irements for the Major 301ABC Organic Chemistry (3-3-3) 
pon ioe aout 
as ake ysica emistry (3-3-3- 
ee rece (52 untis): 412AB Physical Chemistry Lab (3-3) 
mistry 120ABC Principles of 418 Inorganic Chemistry (4) 


Chemistry (4-6-5) 462 Analytical Chemistry (6) 
rsics 201 through 206 General 


_ Physics (24) Electives in Chemistry (7 units) 
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Bachelor of Science Degree 
in Biochemistry 


The Bachelor of Science major in Bio- 
chemistry is designed to fit the needs of 
those who plan either to complete their 
formal education with the bachelor’s de- 
gree and obtain positions in scientific and 
industrial laboratories, or do graduate 
study in Biochemistry. 


Requirements for the Major 

Lower Division 

Required Courses (68 units): 

Chemistry 120ABC Principles of 
Chemistry (4-6-5) 

Physics 201 through 204 General 
Physics (16) 

Mathematics 201 through 205 Analytical 
Geometry and Calculus (20) 


Biology 100AB Organismic, Population 
Biology (5-4) 


Microbiology 200AB General Micro- 
biology (4-4) 


Upper Division 
Required Courses (52 units): 


In Chemistry: 

3801LABC Organic Chemistry (3-3-3) 
302AB Organic Chemistry Lab (2-2) 
411ABC Physical Chemistry (3-3-3) 
431ABC Biochemistry (3-3-3) 
432AB Biochemistry Lab (2-2) 

In Physics: 

443AB_ Biophysics (3-3) 

In Biology: 

Upper Division Courses (11) 


Bachelor of Arts Degree 
in Chemistry 


The Bachelor of Arts program fits the 
needs of those who want a liberal edu- 
cation with a major in Chemistry; -those 
who wish to obtain positions in the fields 
of chemical literature, technical sales, or 
chemical patents; pre-medical or pre- 
dental students seeking a major in Chem- 
istry or those desiring a teaching major 
in Chemistry. 


Requirements for the Major 


Those wishing to fulfill the minimu 
requirements of the American Chemic 
Society must elect one additional upp 
division laboratory course in Chemistr 


Lower Division 


Required Courses (55 units): 

Chemistry 120ABC Principles of 
Chemistry (4-6-5) 

Physics 201 through 205 General 
Physics (20) 

Mathematics 201 through 205 Analytic 
Geometry and Calculus (20) 


Upper Division 

Required in Chemistry (88 units): 
301ABC Organic Chemistry (3-3-3) 
302AB Organic Chemistry Lab (2-2) 
411ABC Physical Chemistry (3-3-3) 
412AB Physical Chemistry Lab (3-3) 
418 Inorganic Chemistry (4) 

462 Analytical Chemistry (6) 


The Graduate Program 


The objectives of the Master of Scien 
program in Chemistry are to prepa 
students for employment in industr 
research activities, to qualify for teac 
ing positions in junior colleges, or 
prepare promising students for stu 
toward the Ph.D. degree in Chemist 
at other colleges or universities. 


Requirements for Admission 


A bachelor’s degree in Chemistry fre 
an accredited college or university, or 
bachelor’s degree in a related field wi 
a strong background in Chemistry is 1 
quired for admission to the master’s pr 
gram in Chemistry. Candidates must ha 
a 2.75 grade point average in the undé 
graduate program and must take a plac 
ment examination administered by t 
Department of Chemistry before reg 
tration. The examination will cov 
physical, analytical, inorganic, and ¢ 
ganic Chemistry. 


Requirements for Biochemistry 

For those specializing in Biochemisti 
examinations in Biochemistry and Bi 
ogy will replace those in Analytical a! 


yrganic Chemistry. The examination, 
-d for advisement purposes only, is 
ren at a time and place announced by 
» Chemistry Department. Applications 
- any quarter must be submitted early 
the previous quarter. In addition to 
: specific prerequisites, the prospective 
ididate must meet the college general 
yuirements for admission as classified 
iduate students established by the 
ice of Graduate Studies and described 
this catalog under “The Graduate 
ogram.” 


quirements for the Degree 


ie candidate’s program will be de- 
ned by the Department of Chemistry 
| candidates will take a minimum of 
units of Chemistry 597 Graduate Re- 
rch and 3 units of Chemistry 599 
iesis. 


iurse Requirements 

ndidates will take a minimum of 26 
its of 500 level courses, including 
emistry 597 and 599, and an additional 
units of 400 and 500 level courses 
osen with the approval of the student’s 
visor and graduate committee. All can- 
lates will take Chemistry 580 Grad- 
te Seminar during every quarter in 
‘idence and Chemistry 596 Compre- 
asive Examination. The program is 
signed from the following lists of 
urses. 


D Level Courses, 26 Units Chosen from 
Following: 
LAB Quantum Chemistry (3-3) 


3ABC Special Topics in Advanced 
Biochemistry (3-3-3) 

£ Advanced Inorganic Chem- 
istry (4) 

Special Topics in Graduate 
Chemistry (4) 


3 Seminar in Natural Products 
Chemistry (4) 


) Advanced Organic Chemistry II (4) 
) Graduate Seminar in Chem- 
istry (0-2) 
Comprehensive Examination (0) 
{ Graduate Research (6-13) 
J Thesis (3) 


' 
| 


wt 
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Electives in Chemistry and Outside Field, 
19 Units from Following: 
501AB, 503ABC, 504, 505, 508, 
520, 580 (4-9) 


413 Intermediate Physical Chem- 
istry (4) 
414 Chemical Thermodynamics (4) 
415 Chemical Kinetics (4) 
420 Advanced Organic Chemistry I (4) 
422 Organic Analysis (4) 
426 Advanced Synthetic Organic 


Chemistry (5) 
431ABC Biochemistry (4-4-4) 
432AB Biochemistiy Laboratory (2-2) 
462 Analytical Chemistry (6) 
464 Instrumental Methods of 
Analysis (6) 
480 History of Chemistry (4) 


Electwes Outside Chemistry (9) 


Additional Requirements 


All candidates must meet the following 
requirements: 
(1) Submit a thesis, which must be ap- 
proved by the Chemistry Department 
as a part of the program. 


(2) Pass a final oral examination, pri- 
marily on the thesis, administered by 
the Chemistry Department. 

(3) Demonstrate proficiency in read- 
ing technical German. The examination 
will be given once per quarter by the 
Foreign Language Department at a. 
time and place announced by the De- 
partment Graduate Advisor. 

(4) Take eight units outside the stu- 
dent’s area of specialization in Chem- 
istry. 

(5) Students specializing in Biochem- 
istry will not receive graduate credit 
for 431 ABC, and are allowed 14 units 
of electives outside the field of Chem- 
istry. 


The Credentials Program 


Major for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


Completion of the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree meets departmental requirements for 
the Standard Teaching Credential with 
a specialization in Elementary Teaching. 
Completion of an additional nine units 
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of 400 or 500 level courses in Chemistry 
or in the minor as a graduate student 
meets requirements for the Standard 
Teaching Credential with a specialization 
in Secondary Teaching. 


A grade point average of 2.35 in the 
major (includes Chemistry, Physics and 
Mathematics) and a nine unit residence 
requirement are needed to obtain depart- 
mental approval for participation in stu- 
dent teaching. A Master of Science de- 
gree in Chemistry is required to obtain 
the Standard Teaching Credential with a 
specialization in Junior College Teaching. 
Professional education requirements are 
described in the School of Education 
section of this catalog. 


Minor for Secondary Teaching 
and Recommended Minor 
for Elementary Teaching 


Requirements for the Minor 


Lower Division 
Required in Chemistry (15 untts): 


120ABC Principles of Chemistry 
(4-6-5) 


Upper Division 

Required in Chemistry (20 units): 

308ABC Bio-Organic Chemistry (4-4 

310 Elementary Inorganic Chem- 
istry (4) 

480 History of Chemistry (4) 


Courses of Instruction in Chemistry : 


A grade of C or better is required in all 
prerequisite courses. 


100A General Chemistry I (4) 


Prerequisites: Two years of high school 
algebra, high school chemistry and phys- 
ies; satisfactory performance on mathe- 
matics placement examination, given dur- 
ing registration week. Basic physical con- 
cepts, stoichiometry, structure of atom, 
nuclear chemistry, periodic table, struc- 
ture of molecules, states of matter. Lec- 
ture 3 hours, recitation-demonstration-lab- 
oratory 2 hours. 


100B General Chemistry I! (5) 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 100A. Solutions, 
acids and bases, equilibrium, thermochem- 
istry, electrochemistry. Lecture 3 hours, 
recitation 1 hour, laboratory 3 hours. 


100C General Chemistry III (6) 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 100B. Chemical 
thermodynamics, kinetics, radiochemistry, 
complex ions, colloids, descriptive inor- 
ganic chemistry. Lecture 3 hours, recita- 
tion 1 hour, laboratory 6 hours. 


120ABC Principles of Chemistry 
(4-6-5) 

Prerequisite: Superior performance in 
high school chemistry; Mathematics 201 
may be taken concurrently. Introduction 
to fundamental chemical principles, with 
emphasis in laboratory on quantitative 
work. 120A—lecture 3 hours, laboratory 3 
hours; 120B—lecture 3 hours, recitation 


' 
1 hour, laboratory 6 hours; 120C— 
ture 3 hours, recitation 1 hour, labe 
tory 3 hours. 


151 Fundamentals of Chemistry | (: 


Prerequisites: One year of high se 
algebra and satisfactory performance 
mathematics placement examination, gi 
during registration week. Introduet 
course in fundamental laws and theo! 
of general chemistry. May be elected | 
General Education credit; no credit | 
science majors. Lecture 3 hours, rec; 
tion 1 hour, laboratory 3 hours. 


152 Fundamentals of Chemistry II 
(Organic) (5) 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 151. Introc 
tion to organic chemistry. May be el 
as General Education credit ; not oper’ 
science majors. Lecture 3 hours, rec} 


‘tion 1 hour, laboratory 3 hours. f 


153 Fundamentals of Chemistry My 
(Biochemistry) (5) 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. Introc 
tion to biological chemistry. May 
elected for General Education credit; 
open to science majors. Lecture 3 ho’ 
recitation 1 hour, laboratory 3 hours. i 


201 Quantitative Analysis (5) 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 100C. Prinei 
and techniques of analytical chemistry, 
cluding stoichiometry, equilibrium 
and redox), electrochemistry, spect 
copy and separations. Lecture 3 ho 
laboratory 8 hours. 


per Division Courses 


ABC Organic Chemistry (3-3-3) 
requisite: Chemistry 100C, or 120C. 
perties and reactions of aliphatic and 
matic compounds; emphasis on funda- 
ital principles and reaction mechan- 
s. 


AB Organic Chemistry Laboratory 
(2-2) 

requisite: Chemistry 201 and 301A; 
»mistry 301B must be taken concur- 
tly with Chemistry 302A. Fundamen- 
laboratory techniques of organic chem- 
y, organic synthesis. Recitation 1 hour, 
oratory 7 hours. 


C Organic Chemistry 

Laboratory (2) 
requisite: Chemistry 302B and 301C. 
amical and spectroscopic methods in 
atification of organic compounds. Rec- 
‘ion 1 hour, laboratory 7 hours. 


A Bio-Organic Chemistry | (4) 

‘requisite: Chemistry 100B. Chemistry 
carbon compounds, including com- 
inds of biological importance. Not open 
Chemistry majors; not recommended 
pre-medical students. Lecture 3 hours, 
itation 1 hour, laboratory 3 hours. 


iB Bio-Organic Chemistry II (4) 


‘requisite: Chemistry 308A. Chemistry 
natural products and their relation to 
logical systems; introduction to bio- 
mical processes. Not open to Chemis- 
Majors. Lecture 3 hours, recitation 1 
ir, laboratory 3 hours. 


© Bio-Organic Chemistry III (4) 


‘requisite: Chemistry 308B. Biolog- 
lly important compounds and their 
2s in plant, animal, and microbial me- 
olism. Not open to Chemistry majors. 
‘ture 3 hours, recitation 1 hour, lab- 
tory 3 hours. 


i Elementary Inorganic 
Chemistry (4) 


‘requisite: Chemistry 100C or 120C. 
ysical and chemical properties of ele- 
ats from standpoint of atomic struc- 
e and chemical bonding; emphasis on 
dern theories of electronic configura- 
as. Not open to Chemistry majors. 
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396 Honor Studies in Chemistry (5) 


Prerequisite: Participation in Honors 
Program in Chemistry, and Chemistry 
301ABC: consent of an instructor to 
serve as supervisor, approval of Chemis- 
try Department Honors Advisor. Inde- 
pendent research in Chemistry and Bio- 
chemistry. Regular consultation with re- 
search adviser; written thesis required. 


411ABCD Physical Chemistry 
(3-3-3-3) 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 120B or equiva- 
lent, Mathematics 205 and Physics 204; 
for Chemistry 411D only, Mathematics 
302 or 401. Physical laws and theories 
of chemical thermodynamics, equilibrium, 
electrochemistry, kinetics, crystallography 
and molecular spectroscopy. 


412AB Physical Chemistry 
Laboratory (3-3) 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 411A. Experi- 
ments in physical chemistry, including 
calorimetry, crystallography, electrochem- 
istry, molecular spectroscopy and phase 
equilibria. Lecture 1 hour, laboratory 6 
hours. 


413 Intermediate Physical 

Chemistry (4) 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 411C. Selected 
topics in physical chemistry. 


414 Chemical Thermodynamics (4) 

Prerequisites: Mathematics 205, Physics 
204 and Chemistry 411A. Development 
of classical equilibrium thermodynamics 
from first principles, with emphasis on 
systems of chemical interest; theories of 
non-electrolyte and electrolyte solutions, 
introduction to non-equilibrium thermody- 
namics or statistical thermodynamics. 


415 Chemical Kinetics (4) 

Prerequisites: Chemistry 411C and Math- 
ematics 302 or 401. Introduction to prin- 
ciples of chemical kinetics including the- 
oretical development of rate equations, 
analysis of rate data and consequent ki- 
netic implications of reaction mechanisms. 


418 Inorganic Chemistry (4) 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 411C or may be 
taken concurrently. Selected topics in in- 
organic chemistry, including physical in- 
organic chemistry, coordination chemis- 
try, and inorganic polymers. 
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419 Inorganic Chemistry 


Laboratory (3) 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 418 or may be 
taken concurrently. Laboratory work on 
preparation and investigation of various 
classes of inorganic compounds. Lecture 1 
hour, laboratory 6 hours. 


420 Advanced Organic Chemistry I (4) 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 301C and 411B. 
Theoretical aspects of organic chemistry. 


422 Organic Analysis (4) 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 302C. Methods 
of qualitative and quantitative analysis 
of organic compounds; includes modern 
instrumental techniques. Lecture 2 hours, 
laboratory 6 hours. 


426 Advanced Synthetic Organic 
Chemistry (5) 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 302C and 420; 
Chemistry 412B recommended. reactions 
and their mechanisms used in modern 
synthetic organic chemistry; laboratory 
includes modern methods of synthesis cou- 
pled with use of modern instrumentation. 
Lecture 2 hours, recitation 1 hour, labo- 
ratory 8 hours. 


431ABC Biochemistry (3-3-3) 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 301B and 
302B; Bio-physics majors admitted by 
special permission. Lectures on chemistry 
and metabolism of carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, lipids, vitamins, hormones, and re- 
lated phenomena in animals, plants and 
microorganisms. 


432AB Biochemistry Laboratory (2-2) 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 301C, 302B, 
and 431A. Chemistry 431B must be taken 
concurrently with Chemistry 432A. Reci- 
tation and laboratory experiments de- 
signed to illustrate chemical behavior of 
substances of biochemical importance. 
Recitation 1 hour, laboratory 5 hours. 


462 Analytical Chemistry (6) 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 411B. Principles 
underlying chemical methods of analysis, 
with emphasis on aqueous and nonaque- 
ous equilibria, complexones, coprecipita- 
tion, electrochemical and spectral phe- 
nomena, separations, sampling and statis- 
tical analysis of data. Lecture 3 hours, 
laboratory 8 hours. 


464 Instrumental Methods of 
Analysis (6) 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 411B or may 
taken concurrently. Fundamentals ¢ 
applications of instrumental methods 
chemical analysis, including operatio 
amplifiers, potentiometry, voltamet 
spectral methods, chromatography, rat 
chemistry and related topics. Lectur 
hours, laboratory 8 hours. | 


480 History of Chemistry (4) 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 100C or equi 
lent, Chemistry 308B or équivalent. | 
velopment of chemical knowledge fr 
chemical arts of antiquity through 
chemy to twentieth century, emphasiz 
contributions to fundamental theory 
Lavoisier, Dalton, Kekule, Van’t H 
Rutherford. | 


499 Undergraduate Research (1-5) | 


Prerequisites: 2.5 grade point average 
chemistry courses or one advanced | 
oratory course elective, consent of an 
structor to act as sponsor, ability 
assume _ responsibility for independ 
work and to prepare written and ( 
reports. Independent research project 
lected in conference with sponsor bel 
registration ; progress meetings held re 
larly. May be repeated to a maximu 

9 units. | 


Graduate Courses 


501AB Quantum Chemistry (3-3) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 302 or 4! 
which may be taken concurrently. Pi 
ciples of physical chemistry, with | 
phasis on introduction to quantum chi 
istry; discussion of molecular orb! 
theory, valence bond theory, and tli 
applications and extensions. 


503ABC Seminar in Bio-Chemistry 

(3-3-3) q 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 431ABC, 432.3 
or consent of instructor. Recent concei 
in biochemistry of enzyme systems, ? 
logical oxidation, intermediate metz) 
lism, biosynthesis of macromolecules, LY 
chemical genetics, metabolic regula! 
and related phenomena. 


504 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry } 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 418. Selec 
topics on structure and mechanism in} 
organic chemistry; discussion of moé! 
theories applied to modern _ inorgii 
chemistry. 


Special Topics in Graduate 
Chemistry (4) 


requisite: Graduate standing in Chem- 
y Department master’s program or 
sent of instructor. Topics in chem- 
y of specialized nature, given at an 
‘anced level. May be repeated to maxi- 
m of 8 units. 


Seminar in Natural Products 
Chemistry (4) 


requisite: Chemistry 420. Chemistry 
1atural products, their biogenesis and 
*tion mechanisms. Lecture and discus- 
1 4 hours. 


Advanced Organic Chemistry II (4) 


requisite: Chemistry 420. Modern the- 
is of organic chemistry. 


Graduate Seminar in 
Chemistry (0-2) 


requisite: Approval of departmental 
isor. Attendance and participation in 
ilarly scheduled program. Graduate 
lents should register every quarter in 
dence. Credit given in quarter in 
ch student presents seminar. May be 
seated twice for credit. 


Comprehensive Examination (0) 


requisite: Advancement to candidacy 
approval of departmental graduate 
lies committee. Student must enroll 
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for this course in quarter in which he ex- 
pects to complete course work. Partial 
fulfillment of requirements for master’s 
degree. 


597 Graduate Research (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Approval of departmental 
adviser. Research leading towards the de- 
gree of Master of Science in Chemistry. 
A graduate student must receive depart- 
mental credit for a minimum of 6 and a 
maximum of 13 units. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor to act 
as sponsor. Independent, directed study 
of advanced topics in the field, regular 
conferences with sponsor. Student’s prog- 
ress will be determined by oral and/or 
written reports. May be repeated for 
credit except that combined total for 
597 and 598 may not exceed 18 units. 


599 Thesis (1-3) 


Prerequisites : Advancement to candidacy, 
consent of instructor to act as sponsor, 
and departmental approval of topic prior 
to registration. Independent research re- 
sulting in a thesis or project. May be re- 
peated for credit to maximum of 6 units. 
Continuous enrollment required while stu- 
dent is working on thesis. 


English 


The Faculty 


Visiting Professors Christopher Isherwood (1959-60, 1962) ; Wrig 
Morris (1960-61) ; Elizabeth Sewell (Spring 1962; Fall 1966); Dor 
thy Parker (1962-63) ; Edward Partridge (1964-65) ; ; Richard Lilla 
(1965-66). | 


Professors Charles E. Beckwith, Donald A. Bird, John C. Bushma 
Henri Coulette, Otto W. Fick, Norman Fruman, Beypon Guyer, Dav 
Laird, Herbert J. Landar, Mleern G. Leary, Rice G. Lillard, Fr 
H. Marcos: John W. Rathparn Clarence K. Sandelin, Frederick — 
Shroyer, Wirt A. Williams, Jr., Paul M. Zall. | 
Associate Professors Edward Abood, Daniel A. Amneus, Morton 
Cronin, Saralyn R. Daly, Robert S. Hodgman, Jean Maloney, Ann Eljc 
holm Nichols, John A. Palmer (Chairman), Sidney Richman, Irv 
Swerdlow, Rufus P. Turner. | 


Assistant Professors Francis D. Adams, Sharon Bassett, Harry Brar 
Martha H. Fleming, Philip Friedman, Agnes Moreland Jackson, Doi 
thy C. MeKenzie, Marie N. Ohlsen, Milton A. Orowitz, Vilma L. Pott 
Edward F. Ponnd. Robert St. Clair, Joan Steele, Gaby Stuart, Le 
Surmelian. 


: 
Instructors Judith Allen, Angela Ashton, Catherine Bond, Gerald Bre 
ley, Ruth Ann Gore, Benes etevdrickaony | 


The Department of English offers both Bachelor of Arts and Master 
Arts degrees in English, as well as programs leading to standard tea( 
ing credentials with majors or minors in English for both elementa 
and secondary school teachers. 


The Undergraduate Program 


Students electing to major in English for their Bachelor of Arts degi 
must request advisement in the Department of English upon beging 
course work in their major. | 


Those majoring in English are urged to acquire command of at least 
foreign language as part of their college program of study. 


juirements for the Major 


quired for the major are 64 units of 
slish, of which 8 are in lower division 
rses. 


ver Division 

ct Two of Following (8 units): 
Interpreting Fiction (4) 

_ Interpreting Dramatic 
Literature (4) 
Interpreting Poetry (4) 


ser Division 

mired Courses (24 units): 

_ Major British Authors: 

Chaucer to Donne (4) 

Major British Authors: 

Milton to Wordsworth (4) 

Major British Authors: 

Keats to Hardy (4) 

The English Language in 

America (4) 

Communication of Ideas (4) or 

| Writing in the Secondary School 
(4) 
Major Critics (4) (Seniors only) 


ot Two of Following (8 units): 
| American Authors: Edwards to 
' Emerson (4) 

' American Authors: 


: Poe to Whitman (4) 


American Authors: 
Dickinson to James (4) 
ot One of Following (4 units): 
Greek and Roman Drama in 
Translation (4) 
Modern Continental Drama in 
Translation (4) 
| Literature and the Fine 
» Arts, B.C. (4) 
Literature and the Fine Arts, 
J 


Ne ae ae eee 


' A.D. (4) 

' The Bible as Literature (4) 
Major Continental Fiction: 

| Cervantes to Balzac (4) 

| Major Continental Fiction: 

| Stendhal to Tolstoy (4) 

} Major Continental Fiction: 

Proust to the Present (4) 

Proseminar: Special Studies in 

World Writers in Translation (4) 


t 5 of Following (20 units): 

| course in the 300 and 400 series in 
lish, American Studies 402, American 
‘lies 404. Selections must be approved 
| epartment. 

| 


Pee 
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The Graduate Program 


Students must meet the all-college re- 
quirements for admission to graduate 
study and advancement to classified grad- 
uate standing in order to undertake 
graduate study in English. These re- 
quirements are described in the general 
information section of the catalog, under 
“The Graduate Program.” 


Admission to the Program 


The equivalent of 36 quarter units of 
approved courses in English is required 
for admission to the program. Students 
seeking the Master of Arts degree must 
request advisement in the Department of 
English in their first quarter. 


Requirements for the Degree 


The 45-unit program of study for the 
master’s degree in English is as follows: 


Field of Concentration (24 units): 

505 Seminar in Language (3) 

540 Seminar in Literary Criticism (3) 

Plus 18 units from 500 series in English, 
exclusive of above. 


Electives (21 units): 


Select from 400 and 500 series; with 


approval of adviser and Graduate Studies 
Committee; 8 units may be in a related 
field, but the remainder must be in English. 


Comprehensive Examination (0 units): 
Student must register for English 596. 


The Credentials Program 


Candidates for elementary or secondary 
credentials planning to major or minor 
in English must request advisement in 
the Department of English. Professional 
education requirements for credential can- 
didates are described in the School of 
Education section of the catalog. 


Major for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


The requirements for the teaching major 
in English are the same as those for the 
baccalaureate major. 
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Minor for Secondary Teaching 


Required for the secondary teaching 
minor are 36 units of English. 


Lower Division 

Elect Two of Following (8 units): 

221 Interpreting Fiction (4) 

222 Interpreting Dramatic 
Literature (4) 

223 Interpreting Poetry (4) 


Upper Division 

Required Courses (20 units): 

318 Major British Authors: Chaucer 
to Donne (4) 

319 Major British Authors: Milton 
to Wordsworth (4) or 

320 Major British Authors: Keats to 
Hardy (4) 

401 The English Language in 
America (4) 

406 Communication of Ideas (4) or 

410 Writing in the Secondary School 
(4) 

471 American Authors: Edwards to 
Emerson (4) or 

472 American Authors: Poe to 
Whitman (4) or 

473 American Authors: Dickinson to 
James (4) 


Elect One of Following (4 units): 


481 Literature and the Fine Arts, 
A.D. (4) 

484 Major Continental Fiction: 
Cervantes to Balzac (4) 

485 Major Continental Fiction: 
Stendhal to Tolstoy (4) 

486 Major Continental Fiction: 
Proust to the Present (4) 


Courses of Instruction in English 


Lower Division Courses 

150 Written Expression (4) 

Nature and use of language, principles 
of composition, methods of collecting and 
evaluating information; practice in an- 
alyzing essays and presenting ideas in 
writing. 

221 Interpreting Fiction (4) 


Prerequisite: English 150 or equivalent. 
Analysis and interpretation of represent- 
ative short stories and novels. Critical 
compositions and reports required. 


Elect One of Following (4 units): 

Any course from the 300 or 400 series 
English, or American Studies 402; 
partmental approval required. 


Minor for Elementary Teaching 
A total of 32 units in English is requi 
for'the elementary teaching minor. 
Lower Division 

Required Courses (8 units): 


321 Interpreting Fiction (4) 
223 Interpreting Poetry (4) 


Upper Division 
Required Courses (16 units): 


318 Major British Authors: | 
Chaucer to Donne (4) | 
330 Interpreting Children’s Literatur 
(4) | 
401 The English Language in i 
America (4) ; 
406 Communication of Ideas (4) | 


Elect One of Following (4 units): 


471 American Authors: Edwards to — 
Emerson (4) | 

472 American Authors: Poe to 
Whitman (4) 

473 American Authors: 
Dickinson to James (4) 


Elect One of Following (4 units): 


424 Greek and Roman Drama in 
Translation (4) 

480 Literature and the Fine 
Arts, B.C. (4) 

481 Literature and the Fine Arts, 
A.D. (4) 


222 Interpreting Dramatic 
Literature (4) 


Prerequisite: English 150 or equival! 
Analysis and interpretation of repres 
ative plays from Greeks to present. C 
ical compositions and reports require 


223 Interpreting Poetry (4) | 
Prerequisite: English 150 or equivali 
Analysis of elements of poetry, such 
structure, diction, imagery, sound, 
tone; analysis of representative po 
Critical composition and reports requi 


Understanding Literature (4) 


equisite: English 150 or equivalent. 
ms and techniques of fiction, drama, 

poetry; analysis of representative 
ks of various periods. Critical compo- 
ys and reports required. Not open to 
lish majors and minors. 


Continental Literature of Ancient 
and Medieval Eras (4) 
requisite: HWnglish 221, 222, 223, or 
An introduction to the major liter- 
works of the Classical and Medieval 
. 


Continental Literature of 
Renaissance, Neo-Classic, and 
Romantic Eras (4) 
requisite: English 221, 222, 223, or 
An introduction to the major liter- 
works of the Renaissance, Neo-classic 
Romantic eras. 


Continentai Literature of the 
Modern Eras (4) 


requisite: English 221, 222, 223, or 
An introduction to the major Conti- 
tal literary works of the modern eras. 


yer Division Courses 


requisite for language and composi- 
courses: English 150 or equivalent. 
requisite for literature courses: Eng- 
250 or two of the following courses: 
Reel 220, 220. 


Technical Report Writing (4) 


damentals of report writing for sci- 
» and engineering; in-class and out- 
lass practice in writing reports for 
istry. 


| Major British Authors: Chaucer 
to Donne (4) 


ected readings in Chaucer, Spenser, 
kespeare, and Donne or Jonson; lit- 
y and cultural backgrounds. 


| Major British Authors: Milton to 
, Wordsworth (4) 

cted readings in Milton, Pope, Field- 
‘and Wordsworth; literary and cul- 
1 backgrounds. 


' Major British Authors: Keats to 

_ Hardy (4) 

cted readings in Keats, Browning, 
ten or Dickens, Arnold, and Hardy; 
ary and cultural backgrounds. 
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330 Children’s Literature (4) 


Criteria for evaluating literature for 
children, role of literature in the child’s 
education. 


332 Popular Literature (4) 


Analysis and evaluation of contemporary 
popular literature, reflection of values 
and images of mass audiences in litera- 
ture. 


392 Statement (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of faculty advisor 
of Statement. Techniques of producing 
a college literary magazine; membership 
on editorial staff of literary magazine of 
college; weekly staff meetings. Open to 
sophomores, may be repeated for addi- 
tional credit to a maximum of 6 units 
and may be taken in addition to normal 
study load. 


400 Introduction to Linguistics (4) 
(Also listed as Anthropology 471) 


Prerequisite: Upper division standing 
and consent of instructor. Descriptive 
and historical study of language: prob- 
lems of data collection and techniques of 
analysis, linguistic structure, language 
classification, language families of the 
world, language in its socio-cultural set- 
ting. 


401 The English Language in 

America (4) 
Phonology, morphology, syntax; re- 
gional, social, and functional varieties. 


402 History of the English 

Language (4) 
Prerequisite: English 401 or equivalent. 
External history; structural history; his- 
tory of vocabulary; principles of histori- 
eal linguistics. 


403 Language and Culture (4) 
(Also listed as Anthropology 470) 


Prerequisite: Anthropology 250 or equiv- 
alent background, and consent of instruc- 
tor. The role of language in development 
of cultural patterns, including relation- 
ships between change in language and 
change in culture. Analysis of language 
as the matrix of culture. 


405 Modern English Grammar (4) 


Prerequisite: English 401 or equivalent. 
Analysis of contemporary morphology 
and syntax; principles of synchronic lin- 
guistics. 
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406 Communication of Ideas (4) 
Logical and semantic analysis of oral and 
written communication ; emphasis on 
advanced composition. 


408 Creative Writing (4) 

Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Sep- 
arate sections for poetry and fiction. 
May be repeated to maximum 16 units 
of credit. 


409 English Structure and Usage (4) 


Prerequisite: English 401 or equivalent. 
Advanced study in linguistics; English 
structure and usage, stylistics, linguistic 
analysis. 


410 Writing in the Secondary 

School (4) 
Principles and procedures of teaching 
composition, practice in solving writing 
problems, analysis of student writing. 


411 Sanskrit Language and 


Literature (4) 
Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. De- 
velopment of literature in ancient India 
as seen in original and translated texts; 
special attention to linguistic and seman- 
tic analysis; the Indie contribution to 
world literature. 


417 Shakespeare (4) 
Intensive study of selected plays. 


424 Greek and Roman Drama in 
Translation (4) 

Plays by Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripi- 

des, Aristophanes, Seneca, Plautus, and 

Terence; characterization, style, focus, 

problems of translation. 


425 Modern Continental Drama in 
Translation (4) 


Representative plays by major Kuropean 
dramatists from Ibsen to the present; 
examination of major theatrical move- 
ments, such as naturalism, symbolism, 
and expressionism. 


426 Modern British Drama (4) 
Representative plays by major British 
and Irish dramatists from Shaw to pres- 
ent; major theatrical movements from 
1890 to present. 


440 Major Critics (4) 

Prerequisite: Senior standing. Aristotle, 
Dryden and/or Johnson, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Arnold, and a modern critic or 
selected contemporary critical problems. 


The British Novel: Defoe to 
Hardy (4) 

Representative works by major Briti 
novelists, e.g., Defoe, Fielding, Ster 
Dickens, Hardy. 


447. The British Novel: Conrad to th 

Present (4) | 
Representative works by modern Brit 
novelists, e.g., Conrad, Joyce, Lawren 
Huxley, Cary. | 


446 


460 The Age of Chaucer (4) | 
Middle English literature with emphe 
on Chaucer; cultural background and 
erary conventions reflected in the wor 
Dramatic Literature of the | 
English Renaissance (4) : 


Representative plays by Elizabethan : 
Jacobean dramatists exclusive of Sha 
speare, e.g., Marlowe, Dekker, Webs, 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher. 


461 


| 
463 The English Renaissance (4) 
Nondramatic literature from Wyatt 
Bacon; British and continental cultu 
literary, and philosophical backgrout 


464 Seventeenth Century Literature, 
Prose and poetry from Donne to I 
den, with emphasis on Milton; liter 
social, and political backgrounds. ; 


465 The Age of Reason (4) | 
Literature from Swift and Pope thre 
Johnson; social and philosophical bi 
grounds. | 


467 The Romantic Age (4) 
Prose and poetry from Blake to Ke 
cultural and philosophical background 


468 The Victorian Age. (4) | 


Prose and poetry of major Victo 
writers; social and philosophical | 
grounds. | 


469 Twentieth Century British 
Literature (4) 

Prose and poetry from Yeats to the | 

ent exclusive of the novel; poetic tri 

such as symbolism and imagism. 


471. American Authors: Edwards t 
Emerson (4) 


Emphasis on Edwards, Franklin, 
thorne, and Emerson. 


' American Authors: Poe to 
Whitman (4) 

sphasis on Poe, Thoreau, Melville, and 

1itman. 


American Authors: Dickinson to 
. James (4) 


phasis on Dickinson, Twain, Crane, 
| James. 

The American Novel Since 

1920 (4) 
yresentative works by major Ameri- 
. novelists, e.g., Dreiser, Fitzgerald, 
ulkner, Hemingway, and Bellow. 


Modern American Drama (4) 


oresentative plays by major American 
matists from O’Neill to the present. 


» Modern American Poetry (4) 


yresentative works by modern poets: 
st, Pound, Eliot, Stevens, Lowell, and 
ars. 


_ Literature and the Fine Arts, 
| B.C. (4) 


tient literature (Oriental, Greek, and 
nan) in relation to other arts. May 
taken independently of English 481 
mM any sequence with it. 


Literature and the Fine Arts, 

A.D. (4) 
stern literature (medieval romance, 
ite, Cervantes, Voltaire, Goethe, Bal- 
) in relation to other arts. May be 
m independently of English 480 or 
my sequence with it. 


The Bible as Literature: Old and 
New Testaments (4) 


‘es and styles of Biblical literature; 
sraphical, historical, cultural, and ar- 
logical backgrounds of both Testa- 
‘ts. 


| 


Major Continental Fiction: 
Cervantes to Balzac (4) 


resentative works by European au- 
‘8, e.g., Cervantes, Rousseau, Goethe, 
vac. 


_ Major Continental Fiction: 
, Stendhal to Tolstoy (4) 


Tesentative works by European au- 
S, e.g., Stendhal, Flaubert, Chekhov, 
toyevsky, Tolstoy. 
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486 Major Continental Fiction: 

Proust to the Present (4) 
Representative works by Buropean au- 
thors, e.g., Proust, Mann, Kafka, Sar- 
tre, Camus. 


490 Proseminar: Special Studies in 
British Writers (4) 

Prerequisite: Senior standing. Intensive 

study of one British writer, or of a small 

group of writers whose works represent 

a significant movement or aspect of Brit- 

ish literature. 


491 Proseminar: Special Studies in 

American Writers (4) 
Prerequisite: Senior standing. Intensive 
study of one American writer, or of a 
small group of writers whose works rep- 
resent a significant movement or aspect 
of American literature. 


492 Proseminar: Special Studies in 

World Writers in Translation (4) 
Prerequisite: Senior standing. Intensive 
study of one European or Oriental writer, 
or of a small group of writers whose 
works represent a significant movement or 
aspect of world literature. 


493 Proseminar: Special Studies in 

Literary Criticism (4) 
Prerequisite: Senior standing and Erg- 
lish 440 (may be taken concurrently). 
Intensive study of a literary critic, or 
of a major doctrine, movement, or prob- 
lem in literary criticism. 


494 Proseminar: Special Studies in 
Linguistics (4) 

Prerequisite: Senior standing, and Hng- 
lish 401 or equivalent; at the discretion 
of the instructor, a second course may 
be required. Intensive study of special 
problems selected from the various areas 
in linguistics. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 
Prerequisite: Consent of department 
chairman. Project selected in conference 
with sponsor before registration; regular 
meetings and written reports. May be re- 
peated for credit. 
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Graduate Courses 


Graduate standing is prerequisite to reg- 
istration in these courses. 


505 Seminar in Language (3) 
Prerequisite: English 401 or equivalent. 
Review of elements of English structure ; 
advanced study of the phonological ba- 
sis of language; problems and relevant 
historical background of modern English 
usage. 


506 Seminar in Communication 
Problems (3) 


Study of factors influencing communica- 
tion processes and their application to 
problems in communication ; individual 
projects. 


509 Seminar in Computational 
Linguistics (3) 

Prerequisite: English 400 or 401 or con- 
sent of instructor. Introduction to for- 
malisms for linguistic description, math- 
ematical models of languages, and practi- 
eal application of digital computers to 
linguistic research and the processing of 
natural language documents. 


510 Seminar in Theories of 

Language (3) 
Studies and criticism of theories of lan- 
guage and of their implications for com- 
munication. 


520 Seminar in Literature (3) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Study of selected literary problems. Spe- 
cific subject announced in class schedule 
each quarter. 


540 Seminar in Literary Criticism (3) 

Prerequisite: English 440 or equivalent, 
or consent of instructor. Techniques and 
problems of criticism ; philosophical bases 


of major critical positions; explicati 
critical examination of literary tex 
and the writing of critical papers. 


560 Seminar: Special Studies in 
Literature (3) 


Study of major literary movement, f 
or genre. Specific subject announced 
class schedule each quarter. 


562 Seminar: Significant Intellectuz 
Movements, Their Effect on 
Literature (3) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instruc! 
Study of selected writers in relation 
dominant intellectual, philosophical, : 
aesthetic positions. Specific subject 
nounced in class schedule each quar 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candid 
and approval of departmental Gradu 
Studies Committee. Student must en 
for this course in quarter in which 
expects to complete course work. Par 
fulfillment of requirement for the 1 
ter’s degree. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor to 
as sponsor. Independent, directed stud, 
advanced topics in the field; regular « 
ferences with sponsor. May be repe: 
for credit. 


599 Thesis or Project (1-4) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to | 
didacy, consent of instructor to act 
sponsor, and departmental approval 
topic prior to registration. Indepen 
research resulting in a thesis or pro, 
May be repeated for credit to maxit 
of 4 units. Continuous enrollment 
quired while student is working on 
sis or project. 
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reign Languages 


2 Faculty 


yfessors Wulf Griessbach, Harold E. Lionetti (Chairman), Leon 
iwartz. 


socuate Professors Kazumitsu Kato, Hugh W. Kennedy. 


stant Professors Alfred F. M. Atlee, Abdallah J. Beddawi, Erwin 
Carter, Jr., Jeanine S. Gaucher-Shultz, Daniel Hennessey, Mary 
ce Kirstian, Humberto Miranda-Vega, Alfredo O. Morales, Diana 
» Morelli, Francoise M. Pasques. Demetra P. N. Palamari, Porfirio 
chez, Catherine Save de Beaureceuil, Helen Zimnavoda, Marie- 
toinette Zrime. 


tructor Elba R. Torres de Peralta. 


e Department of Foreign Languages offers programs leading to the 
chelor of Arts and Master of Arts degrees in both French and Span- 
, opportunities for one or more years of study in Arabic, Chinese, 
1 Russian, and teaching minors in German and Japanese. The depart- 
nt proposes to expand its present offerings in German to a Bachelor 
Arts degree, and has added an introductory study of Latin as a new 


eram. 
tations on Credit for Language Courses 


ll year courses in foreign languages completed in high school or 
irter courses completed in higher institutions of learning may not 
repeated for credit toward a degree. 


through hearing, speaking, reading, and 


abic 

: Department of Foreign Languages 
$ not offer at present either a major 
ing to the Bachelor of Arts degree 
Arabic, or a minor to accompany a 
or in another field. The courses pres- 
y offered are recommended especially 


those interested in the area of Asian 
lies. 


urses of Instruction—Arabic 

ABC Elementary Arabic (4-4-4) 

‘equisite: Must be taken in sequence. 
lents with one year of high school 
bie should elect 100B, those with two 
‘s should elect 100C. Methodical pres- 
tion of the structure of the language 


writing Arabic. 


200ABC_ Intermediate Arabic (4-4-4) 
Prerequisite: Must be taken in sequence. 
Students with Arabic 100C or three years 
of high school Arabic should elect 200A. 
Students with four years of high school 
Arabic should elect 200B. Emphasis on 
understanding and speaking Arabic. Rapid 
reading of Arabic for comprehension; 
grammar review, writing. 


Chinese 


The Department of Foreign Languages 
does not offer at present either a major 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in Chinese, or a minor to accompany a 
major in another field. 
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Courses of Instruction—Chinese 
100ABC Elementary Chinese (4-4-4) 


Must be taken in sequence. Students with 
one year high school Chinese should elect 
100B; those with two years should elect 
100C. Methodical presentation of struc- 
ture of language through hearing, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing Chinese. 


French 


French is offered to students seeking the 
Bachelor of Arts or Master of Arts de- 
gree, or a teaching major or minor for 
the elementary or secondary teaching 
credential. 


The Undergraduate Program 


The Bachelor of Arts degree program 
in French is designed for students who 
elect to study French as a non-teaching 
major. French 100ABC is prerequisite to 
all undergraduate programs. 


Requirements for the Major 


Requirements are 62 units of courses in 
French, as follows: 


Lower Division 
Required in French (12 units): 


200ABC Intermediate French I, II, 
III (444) 


Upper Division 

All upper division courses are conducted 
in French. 

Required in French' (38 units): 

300AB Grammar and Reading I, II 


(4-4) 
301AB Conversation and Composition I, 
II, (2-2) 
305 Phonetics (4) ** 
310 French Civilization (4) 
400 Advanced Syntax! (4) ** 

401 Advanced Composition, Style (2) ** 
402 French Literature from its Begin- 
nings Through Classicism (4) 

403 French Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century and Romanticism (4) 

404 French Literature from Ninteenth 


Century Realism to the Present (4) 


Select from Following (12 units): 


413 French Literature of the Sixteen 
Century (4) 

414 French Literature of the Seventeen 
Century (4) 

415 French Literature of the Enlighte 
ment (4) 

420 French Novel of the Nineteenth Ce 
tury (4) 

430 French Theatre of the Twentie 
Century Prior to World War II (: 

431 French Novel of the Twentieth Ce 
tury Prior to World War II (4) 

440 French Poetry from Baudelaire 
The Present (4) 

460 Masters of French Literature ( 

499 Independent Study (1-4) 


The Credentials Program 


Elementary or secondary credential cz 
didates planning to major or minor 
French must consult a departmental ¢ 
visor. The Foreign Language Departme 
requires a grade point average of 3.0 ( 
in the major and 2.5 (C+) in t 
minor for admission to directed teachit 
Majors having a grade point avera 
lower than 3.0 but no lower than 
may petition the department for adm 
sion to student teaching by examinati 
Professional education requirements ; 
described in the School of Educati 
section of this catalog. 


Major for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 
The major for secondary and element 


teaching is identical with the Bachelor 
Arts degree program in French. 


Minor for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 
Requirements for a teaching minor, 


French are 40 units of courses in Fren 
as follows: 


Lower Division 
Required in French (12 units): 


200ABC Intermediate French I, II, 
III (44-4) 


** Non-teaching majors may substitute French 399 Directed Reading (1-4) for th 
courses, with approval of adviser. They may also substitute additional literat 


courses for French 400 and 401. 


per Division 

upper division courses are conducted 

French. 

quired in French (20 units): 

AB Grammar and Reading I, II 

(4-4) 

AB Conversation and Composition I, 
II (2-2) 

' Phonetics (4) 

' French Civilization (4) 


ect from Following (8 units): 

: French Literature from its Begin- 
nings through Classicism (4) 

' French Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century and Romanticism (4) 
French Literature from Nineteenth 
Century Realism to the Present (4) 


e Graduate Program 


dents considering the Master of Arts 
ree must schedule an appointment 
h a graduate advisor upon admission 
in unclassified graduate student. Upon 
lication for graduate work, the stu- 
it must have an official transcript of 
college work sent to the Foreign 
iguage Department as well as to the 
ice of Admissions and Records. 


mission to the Program 


requisite for the Master of Arts de- 
e is a Bachelor of Arts in French or 
equivalent. Adequate knowledge of 
ken and written French is essential, 
se all required courses are conducted 
*rench. 


jvirements for the Degree 
juirements for a Master of Arts de- 
2 in French are 40 units of French 
Tses as indicated below, plus 5 units 
2lectives in an outside field. 


quired Courses (16 units): 
Development of the French 
Language (4) 
French Literature since World War 
II (4) 
Seminar in French Literature (4-4) 
Comprehensive Examination (0) 
Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 
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Hlectives in French (24 units): 


Select from courses listed below which 
have not previously been taken. 


400 Advanced Syntax (4) 

413 French Literature of the Sixteenth 
Century (4) 

414 French Literature of the Seven- 
teenth Century (4) 

415 French Literature of the 
Enlightenment (4) 

420 French Novel of the Nineteenth 
Century (4) 

430 French Theatre of the Twentieth 
Century Prior to World War II (4) 

431 French Novel of the Twentieth 
Century Prior to World War II (4) 

440 French Poetry from Baudelaire to 
the Present (4) 

460 Masters of French Literature (4) 

499 Independent Study (1-4) 

598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Electives Outside Field (5 units): 


The remaining units needed for comple- 
tion of Master of Arts requirements may 
be acquired in a related field, with ap- 
proval of graduate advisor. 


Courses of Instruction—French 
100ABG Elementary French (4-4-4) 


Prerequisite: Must be taken in sequence. 
Students with one year of high school 
French should elect 100B, those with two 
years should elect 100C. Methodical pres- 
entation of the structure of the language 
through hearing, speaking, reading, and 
writing French. 


200ABC Intermediate French (4-4-4) 


Prerequisite: Must be taken in sequence. 
Students with French 100C or three 
years of high school French should elect 
200A; those with four years of high 
school French should elect 200B. Empha- 
sis on understanding and_ speaking 
French ; rapid reading of French for com- 
prehension, grammar review, writing. 


Upper Division Courses 


All upper division courses are conducted 
in French. 


300A Grammar and Reading I (4) 


Prerequisite: French 200ABC. First part 
of a review of basic French structures 
and morphology ; grammatical and stylis- 
tic analysis of literary texts and newspa- 
per and periodical articles of moderate 
difficulty ; reading for comprehension, vo- 
cabulary-building. 
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300B Grammar and Reading II (4) 
Prerequisite: French 300A. Complete re- 
view of basic French structures and mor- 
phology ; grammatical and stylistic analy- 
sis of difficult French texts; reading for 
comprehension, vocabulary-building. 


301A Conversation and Composition 

I (2) 
Prerequisite: French 200ABC. First part 
of a two quarter sequence intended to de- 
velop fluency and accuracy in spoken and 
written French. 


301B Conversation and Composition 

Ii (2) 
Prerequisite: 301A or equivalent. Second 
part of a two quarter sequence intended 
to develop fluency and accuracy in spoken 
and written French. 


305 Phonetics (4) 


Prerequisite: French 300A or equivalent. 
Production of French sounds such as as- 
similation, liaison, vowel length, rhythm, 
accent, intonation, ete. Laboratory prac- 
tice in pronunciation. 


310 French Civilization (4) 


Prerequisites: French 300A and 301A or 
equivalents. Contribution of France to 
western world; origin and development of 
its political and social institutions, as 
well as evolution of its’ literature, 
thought, and art. 


399 Directed Reading (1-4) 


Prerequisite: A 3.3 grade point average 
in French and consent of an instructor 
to act as sponsor. Ability to assume re- 
sponsibility for independent work and to 
prepare written and oral reports. Project 
selected in conference before registration ; 
progress meetings held regularly. 


400 Advanced Syntax (4) 


Prerequisite: French 300AB or equiva- 
lent. Intensive study of difficulties of 
French grammar, in preparation for 
teaching or other professional use of the 
language. 


401 Advanced Composition (2) 


Prerequisites: French 300AB and French 
301AB or equivalents. Writing of liter- 
ary French. 


402 French Literature From Its Beg 

nings Through Classicism (4) 
Prerequisites: French 300A and 30 
Representative works of major author 
Middle Ages, Renaissance, and Class 
Period of French literature. 


403 French Literature of the Eightee 
Century and Romanticism (4) 


Prerequisites: French 300A and 30 
Representative works of major autt 


of the Enlightenment and Romantic 


riods of French literature. 


404 French Literature From Ninetee 

Century Realism to the Present 
Prerequisites: French 300A and 3014 
study of representative works of m 
authors of nineteenth century Rea 
and of the twentieth century. 


413 French Literature of Sixteenth 
Century (4) 

Prerequisite: French 402 or equival 
French MRenaissance authors Ms 
Scéve, Ronsard, du Bellay, Rabe 
Montaigne; their position in the HB 
pean Renaissance and influence on > 
sequent literary history. 


414 French Literature of Seventeer 
Century (4) 

Prerequisite: French 402 or equival 
French classic writers Descartes, ‘ 
neille, Racine, Moliére, Pascal, La I 
taine, Boileau against background of t 
day, and their contributions to litera 
in France and abroad. 


415 French Literature of the 
Enlightenment (4) 

Prerequisite: French 408 or equival 
Great writers of the Enlightenment: | 
losophers and encyclopedists Montesqu 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau; ¢ 
acter and influences of eighteenth 
tury French literature. | 


420 French Novel of Nineteenth 
Century (4) | 

Prerequisite: French 404 or equiva 
Decisive trends.in, and major work! 
French novel of nineteenth century ; 
pact of Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert, 
Zola, and de Maupassant on W 
thought. 


a 


French Theatre of Twentieth 
Century Prior to World War II (4) 
requisite: French 404. Great drama- 
s of twentieth century prior to World 
r II: Claudel, Pagnol, Romains, 
acrou, Cocteau, Giraudoux, Anouilh, 
ntherlant; general trends of twentieth 

tury French theatre. 


French Novel of Twentieth Century 

Prior to World War I! (4) 
requisite: French 404. Great novel- 
of twentieth century prior to World 
r II: Proust, Gide, Martin du 
rd, Duhamel, Romains, Mauriac, Ber- 
os, Colette, Malraux, Sartre; general 
ids of twentieth century French novel. 


French Poetry From Baudelaire 
to Present (4) 


requisite: French 404. A century of 
nch poetic evolution; influences of 
idelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud, Mal- 
mé, La Forgue, Claudel, Valéry, Apol- 
ire, Cocteau, St. John Perse, Aragon, 
| Prévert. 


_ Masters of French Literature (4) 
requisite: French 402, 403 or 404 as 
ropriate to period being studied. Out- 
nding French writers from Middle 
2s to present; one author studied each 
e course offered. Course may be re- 
ted for credit as subject changes. 


' Independent Study (1-4) 
requisites: A 3.3 grade point aver- 
in French and consent of an instruc- 
to act as sponsor. Project selected in 
ference with the sponsor before regis- 
tion; progress meetings held regularly, 
| final report submitted. May be re- 
ted for credit. 


‘aduate Courses 


Development of the French 
Language (4) 
requisites: French 400 and 401 or 
ivalents. Scientific analysis of written 
. spoken French from its inception 
ough its current use in French-speak- 
world. 


French Literature Since World 

War II (4) 
requisite: French 404. Outstanding 
meh literary movements since World 
© II; influence of NBxistential- 
» Playwrights of the Absurd and writ- 
of the Nouvelle Vague in post-war lit- 
ture and thought. 
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575 Seminar in French Literature (4) 
Prerequisite: Undergraduate course, 
courses relevant to topic being studied. 
Intensive study of significant works of a 
particular period, genre, or literary ten- 
dency from Middle Ages to present. May 
be repeated for credit as subject matter 
changes to a maximum of 8 units. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 
Prerequisites: Advancement to candidacy 
and approval of departmental graduate 
studies committee. Student must enroll 
for this course in quarter in which he 
expects to complete course work. Partial 
fulfillment of requirement for the mas- 
ter’s degree. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor to 
act as a sponsor. Independent directed 
study of advanced topics in the field, reg- 
ular conferences with sponsor. May be re- 
peated for credit. 


German 


The Department of Foreign Languages 
offers a program of instruction in Ger- 
man leading to minors for secondary and 
elementary teaching. A major leading to 
the Bachelor of. Arts in German is not 
offered at present. 

German 100ABC is prerequisite for all 
undergraduate programs. 


Minor for Elementary 

and Secondary Teaching 
Requirements in German for a minor for 
secondary teaching or a recommended 


minor for elementary teaching are 32 
units of courses, as follows: 


Lower Division 


Required in German (12 units): 
200ABC Intermediate German (4-44) 


Upper Division 


Required in German (20 units): 


300 Conversation and Composition (4) 

301 Advanced Composition and Oral 
Expression (4) 

310 German Civilization (4) 

402 German Literature I (4) 

403 German Literature II (4) 
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Courses of Instruction—German 


Lower Division Courses 

100ABC Elementary German (4-4-4) 
Prerequisite: Must be taken in sequence. 
Students with one year of high school 
German should elect 100B, those with 
two years should elect 100C. Methodical 
presentation of the structure of the lan- 
guage through hearing, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing German. 


200ABC Intermediate German (4-4-4) 


Prerequisite: Must be taken in sequence. 
Students with German 100C or three 
years of high school German should elect 
200A, those with four years of high school 
German should elect 200B. Emphasis on 
understanding and speaking German; 
rapid reading of German for comprehen- 
sion, grammar review, writing. 


Upper Division Courses 


All upper division courses are conducted 
in German. 


300 Conversation and Composition (4) 


Prerequisite: German 200C. Emphasis on 
spoken and written German; vocabulary 
building, readings in contemporary Ger- 
man prose. 


301 Advanced Composition and Oral 
Expression (4) 

Prerequisite: German 200C. Review of 

grammar, writing of German, drill in 

more difficult patterns of speech; explica- 

tions of texts. 


310 German Civilization (4) 


Prerequisite: German 200C or equiva- 
lent. Significant aspects of German civil- 
ization and culture. 


399 Directed Reading (1-4) 


Prerequisites: German 200C and/or con- 
sent of instructor. Readings in German 
on topics of interest to student under 
direction of a faculty member; regular 
oral reports in German. 


402 German Literature I| (4) 


Prerequisite: German 200C. German lit- 
erature from its beginnings to the early 
nineteenth century. 


403 German Literature II (4) 


Prerequisite: German 200C. German lit- 
erature in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 


Japanese 


The Department of Foreign Langu 
offers a program of instruction in- 
anese leading to minors for secon 
and elementary teaching. A major | 
ing to the Bachelor of Arts in Japa 
is not offered at present. These cot 
are recommended for students intere 
in Asian Studies. 


Japanese 100ABC is the prerequisite 
all undergraduate programs. 


Minor for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


Requirements in Japanese for a minot 
secondary teaching or a recommer 
minor for elementary teaching are 
units of courses, as follows: 


Lower Division 
Required in Japanese (12 units): 


200ABC Intermediate Japanese 
(4-4-4) 


Upper Division 
Required in Japanese (16 units): 
300AB Conversation (2-2) 


301AB Advanced Reading, Composit 
and Grammar (4-4) 


310 Japanese Civilization (4) 


Select 8 units from following: 

402 Japanese Literature from B 
nings through the Thirteenth 
tury (4) 


403 Japanese Literature from the EF 
teenth Century to Mid-Ninete 
Century (4) 

404 Japanese Literature from Mid-) 


teenth Century to the Present 


Courses of Instruction—Japar 


Lower Division Courses 


100ABC Elementary Japanese (4-4 


Prerequisite: Must be taken in sequt 
Students with one year of high s¢ 
Japanese should elect 100B, those 
two years: should elect 100C. Metho 
presentation of structure of the lang 
through hearing, speaking, reading 


writing Japanese. 


ABC Intermediate Japanese (4-4-4) 


requisite: Must be taken in sequence. 
idents with Japanese 100C or three 
rs of high school Japanese should 
t 200A ; those with four years of high 
001 Japanese should elect 200B. Em- 
sis On understanding and speaking 
yanese; rapid reading of Japanese for 
prehension, grammar review, writing. 


per Division Courses 


upper division courses are conducted 
Japanese. 


AB Conversation (2-2) 


requisite: Japanese 200C. Advanced 
dy in spoken Japanese. Emphasis on 
mcey, correct expression and vocabu- 
7 expansion in modern Japanese. 


AB Advanced Reading, Composi- 
tion, and Grammar (4-4) 
requisite: Japanese 200C. Reading 
Jern Japanese; review of structure 
terns of literary styles, drill or more 
licit and complicated expressions in 
ipositions, further study in grammar. 


| Japanese Civilization (4) 
requisite: Japanese 200C. Significant 
ects of Japanese culture; religion, so- 
political institutions, and art forms 
m their origins to present. 


Directed Reading (1-4) 


‘requisites: Japanese 200C and/or con- 
t of instructor. Readings in Japanese 
topics of interest to student under the 
action of a faculty member; regular 
l reports in Japanese. 


Japanese Literature From Begin- 
nings Through Thirteenth 
Century (4) 


requisite: Japanese 200C. Main trends 
and major works of, Japanese litera- 
e from earliest era through thirteenth 
tury; survey of novels, literary and 
torical essays, poetry, and plays. 


' Japanese Literature From Four- 
teenth Century to Mid-Nineteenth 
Century (4) 


‘requisite: Japanese 200C. Main trends 

and major works of, Japanese litera- 
e from fourteenth century to mid- 
eteenth century; survey of novels, lit- 
ry and historical essays, poetry, and 
ys. 
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404 Japanese Literature From Mid- 

Nineteenth Century to Present (4) 
Prerequisite: Japanese 200C. Cultural 
transformation of Japan from an obscure 
monarchy to present day, as reflected in 
literary development of this era. 


Latin 


The Department of Foreign Languages 
does not offer at present either a major 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree in 
Latin, or a minor to accompany a major 
in another field. 


Courses of Instruction—Latin 


100ABC Elementary Latin (4-4-4) 


Must be taken in sequence. Students with 
one year high school Latin should elect 
100B; those with two years should elect 
100C. Methodical presentation of struc- 
ture of language through hearing, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing Latin. 


Russian 


The Department of Foreign Languages 
does not offer at present either a major 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree in 
Russian, of a minor to accompany 2 
major in another field. 


Courses of Instruction—Russian 


100ABC Elementary Russian (4-4-4) 


Prerequisite: Must be taken in sequence. 
Students with one year of high school 
Russian should elect 100B; these with 
two years should elect 100C. Methodical 
presentation of structure of language 
through hearing, speaking, reading, and 
writing Russian. 


200ABC Intermediate Russian (4-4-4) 


Prerequisite: Must be taken in sequence. 
Students with Russian 100C or three 
years of high school Russian should elect 
200A. Students with four years of high 
school Russian should elect 200B. Em- 
phasis on understanding and speaking 
Russian; rapid reading of Russian for 
comprehension; grammar review, writ- 
ing. 
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399 Directed Reading (1-4) 
Prerequisite: Russian 200C and/or con- 
sent of instructor. Readings in Russian 
on topics of interest to student, under the 
direction of a faculty member; regular 
oral reports in Russian. 


Spanish 


Spanish is offered to students seeking the 
baccalaureate degree, the Master of Arts 
degree, or a teaching major or minor for 
the elementary or secondary teaching 
credential. 


The Undergraduate Program 


The baccalaureate degree in Spanish 1s 
designed for students who elect to study 
Spanish as a non-teaching major. 


Spanish 100ABC or its equivalent is a 
prerequisite for all undergraduate pro- 
grams. 


Lower Division 
Required in Spanish (12 untts): 
200ABC Intermediate Spanish (4-4-4) 


Upper Division 

Required in Spanish (28 units): 

300AB Composition and Grammar (4-4) 
301AB Conversation (2-2) 

402 Spanish Literature I (4) 

404 Spanish Literature II (4) 

406 Spanish Literature III (4) 

414 Don Quicote de la Mancha (4) 


Select from Following (12 units): 

310 Spanish Civilization (4) 

315 Spanish-American Civilization (4) 

320 Phonetics (4) 

405 Spanish-American Literature I (4) 

407 Spanish-American Literature II (4) 

409 Spanish-American Literature III 
(4) 


Select from Following (8 units): 


417 Spanish-American Short Story (4) 
418 Golden-Age Prose (4) 

421 Mexican Literature of Twentieth 
Century (4) 

Golden-Age Drama of Spain (4) 
Nineteenth-Century Spanish 
Novel (4) 

The Generation of ’98 (4) 

Masters of Hispanic Culture and 
Thought: Selected Studies (4) 


424 
426 


428 
460 


The Credentials Program 


Elementary or secondary credential 
didates planning to major or mino 
Spanish must consult a departmental 
visor. The Foreign Language Depart 
requires a grade, point average of 3.0 
in the major and 2.5 (C+-) in the m 
for admission to directed  teacl 
Majors having a grade point ave 
lower than 3.0 but no lower than 
may petition the department for ad 
sion to student teaching by examina 
See pages 91 and 93 for professional 
cation requirements. 


Major for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


Lower Division 
Required in Spanish (12 units): 
200ABC Intermediate Spanish (44 


Upper Division 


All upper division courses are condt 
in Spanish. 


Required in Spanish ($2 units): 

300AB Composition and Grammar 
(4-4) | 

301AB Conversation (2-2) 

320 Phonetics (4) 

400 Problems of Syntax (4) 

402 Spanish Literature I (4) 

404 Spanish Literature IT (4) 

406 Spanish Literature ITI (4) 


Select from Following (12 units): 


Spanish-American Literature I 
Spanish-American Literature I] 
Spanish-American Literature I 
(4) 

Don Quixote de la Mancha (4) 
Spanish-American Short Story 
Golden-Age Prose (4) 

Mexican Literature of Twentiet 
Century (4) 

Golden-Age Drama of Spain (4 
Nineteenth-Century Spanish 
Novei (4) 

428 The Generation of ’98 (4) 


Select from Following (4 units): 


310 Spanish Civilization (4) 
315 Spanish-American Civilization — 


nor for Elementary 

d Secondary Teaching 

ver Division 

quired in Spanish (12 units): 

ABC Intermediate Spanish (4-4-4) 

per Division 

quired in Spanish (24 units): 

AB Composition and Grammar 
(4-4) 

AB Conversation (2-2) 

) Phonetics (4) 


| Spanish Literature II (4) 
} Spanish Literature III (4) 


lect from Following (4 units): 
) Spanish Civilization (4) 
} Spanish-American Civilization (4) 


e Graduate Program 


idents considering the Master of Arts 
yree must schedule an appointment 
+h a graduate advisor upon admission 
an unclassified graduate student. Upon 
lication for graduate work, the stu- 
it must have an official transcript; of 
college work sent to the Foreign 
nguage Department as well as to the 
fice of Admissions and Records. 


Bachelor of Arts degree in Spanish, or 

: equivalent, is required for admission. 

lequate knowledge of spoken and writ- 

i Spanish is prerequisite, since all re- 

ired courses are conducted in Spanish. 

‘quired in Spanish (12 units): 

L Development of the Spanish 
Language (4) 

5 Seminar in Hispanic Literature 
(4-4) 


oose one of Following Options for total 
12 units: 

anish Option: 

0 Contemporary Spanish Novel (4) 

4 Studies in Medieval Literature (4) 


0 Seminar in Contemporary Spanish 
Poetry (4) 


anish-American Option: 


3 Contemporary Spanish-American 
Novel (4) 

5 Studies in Hl modernismo in 
Spanish-America (4) 

5 Seminar in Contemporary Spanish- 
American Poetry (4) 
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Electives in Spanish (18 units): 


460 Masters of Hispanic Culture and 
Thought: Selected Studies (4) 

470 Contemporary Spanish Novel (4) 

483 Contemporary Spanish-American 
Novel. (4) 

504 Studies in Medieval Literature (4) 

505 Studies in Hl modernismo in 
Spanish-America (4) 

540 Seminar in Contemporary Spanish 
Poetry (4) 

545 Seminar in Contemporary Spanish- 
American Poetry (4) 

598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Electives (8 units): 

Chosen in Spanish or outside field of con- 
centration, in consultation with graduate 
adviser. 


Comprehensive Examination: 
Student registers in Spanish 596. 


Courses of Instruction—Spanish 


Lower Division Courses 


100ABC Elementary Spanish (4-4-4) 

Prerequisite: Must be taken in sequence. 
Students with one year of high school 
Spanish should elect 100B, those with 
two years high school Spanish should elect 
100C. Methodical presentation of struc- 
ture of the language through hearing, 
speaking, reading, and writing Spanish. 


200ABC_ Intermediate Spanish (4-4-4) 


Prerequisite: Must be taken in sequence. 
Students with Spanish 100C or three 
years of high school Spanish should elect 
200A ; those with four years of high school 
Spanish should elect 200B. Emphasis on 
understanding and speaking Spanish; 
rapid reading of Spanish for comprehen- 
sion ; grammar review, writing. 


Upper Division Courses 


All upper division courses are conducted 
in Spanish. 


300AB Composition and Grammar (4-4) 
Prerequisite: Spanish 200C or equiva- 
lent. 300AB must be taken in sequence. 
Intensive review of grammar; student 
compositions, emphasizing current writing 
practices in Spanish; letter-writing in 
Spanish, idiom review, 
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SO1AB Conversation (2-2) 

Prerequisite: Completion of Spanish 
200C. 301AB must be taken in sequence. 
Emphasis on the use of spoken Spanish. 
Group discussions; panel presentations 
on current developments in the Spanish- 
speaking countries, based on assigned 
readings and investigations. Individual 


reports. 


310 Spanish Civilization (4) 
Prerequisite: Spanish 200B. Synthesis of 
cultural characteristics of Spain. 


315 Spanish-American Civilization (4) 
Prerequisite: Spanish 200B. Synthesis of 
cultural characteristics of Spanish- 
America. 


320 Phonetics (4) 

Prerequisite: Spanish 200B. Production 
of Spanish sounds; analysis of informa- 
tion, rhythm, accentuation, vowel length, 
vowel linkage; laboratory practice in pro- 
nunciation. 


399 Directed Reading (1-4) 
Prerequisites: Spanish 200C and/or con- 
sent of instructor. Readings in Spanish 
on topics of interest to student, under 
direction of a faculty member; regular 
oral reports in Spanish. 


400 Problems of Syntax (4) 
Prerequisite: Spanish 300B. Intensive 
study of Spanish grammar in preparation 
for teaching; original written composi- 
tions, translation of contemporary Eng- 
lish and American short stories. 


402 Spanish Literature | (4) 
Prerequisite : Spanish 300B or equivalent. 
Spanish literature from the medieval pe- 
riod through the Renaissance. 


404 Spanish Literature II (4) 


Prerequisite: Spanish 300B or the equiy- 
alent. Spanish literature of the Golden 
Age and eighteenth century. 


405 Spanish-American Literature | (4) 


Prerequisite: Spanish 300B. Spanish- 
American literature from the conquest, 
through the wars of independence. 


406 Spanish Literature II! (4) 


Prerequisite: Spanish 300B or the equiy 
lent. Nineteenth century and contempeo 
ary literature in Spain. 


407 Spanish-American 
Literature I! (4) 


Prerequisite: Spanish 800B. Spanis 
American literature from the indepen 
ence movement to 1888. 


409 Spanish-American 

Literature Il (4) 
Prerequisite: Spanish 300B. Spanis 
American literature from 1888 to ft 
present. 


414 Don Quixote de la Mancha (4) 


Prerequisites: Spanish 402, 404 and 40 
Reading and analysis of Don Quizote | 
la Mancha. 


417 Spanish-American Short Story ( 


Prerequisites: Spanish 405, 407 and 40 
Spanish-American short story from t 
Tradiciones of Ricardo Palma to the pre 
ent. 


418 Golden-Age Prose (4) 
Prerequisites: Spanish 402, 404, and 4 
Reading and analysis of prominent pro 
writers of the Golden Age. 


421 Mexican Literature of Twentiett 
Century (4) 

Prerequisites: Spanish 405, 407, and 4 

Intensive study of significant works a! 

movements of Mexican literature fre 

1900 to present. 


424 Golden-Age Drama of Spain (4) 


Prerequisites: Spanish 402, 404, and 4 
Principal Spanish dramatists of t 
Golden Age, their thematic, poetic, soe! 
and historical values and their influen 
on and contrast to subsequent literary h 
tory. 


426 Nineteenth-Century Spanish 
Novel (4) 

Prerequisites: Spanish 402, 404, and 4 

Intensive study of novelists of nineteen 

century in Spain. 


428 The Generation of '98 (4) 
Prerequisites: Spanish 402, 404, and 4 
Intensive study of poets, novelists and | 


sayists who promoted literary revival f 
lowing 1898. 


Masters of Hispanic Culture and 

_ Thought: Selected Studies (4) 

requisites: Spanish 402, 404, 406, or 
, 407, and 409, and consent of in- 
ctor. Outstanding Spanish and Span- 
American writers from Middle Ages to 
sent; an individual author will be 
lied at each offering. May be repeated 
credit as subject matter changes. 


Contemporary Spanish Novel (4) 


requisites: Spanish 402, 404, and 406. 
ansive study of the Spanish novel of 
| past thirty years. 


Contemporary Spanish American 
Novel (4) 


requisites: Spanish 405, 407, and 409. 
ensive study of the Spanish-American 
el of the past thirty years. 


Independent Study (1-4) 


requisite: Consent of an instructor to 

as sponsor. Project selected in con- 
ance with sponsor before registration ; 
gress meetings held regularly, and final 
ort submitted. May be repeated for 
lit. 


‘aduate Courses 


Development of the Spanish 
Language (4) 
requisites: Spanish 320 and 400. Sci- 
ific analysis of written and spoken 
unish from its inception through its 
rent use in Hispanic world. 


. Studies in Medieval Literature (4) 
requisite: Spanish 501. Principal 
anish literary works dating from 
lfth to sixteenth century; their sig- 
cance in historical development of 
ious genres and their influence on 
sequent literary history. 
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505 Studies in El Modernismo in 
Spanish-America (4) 

Prerequisite: Spanish 405, 407, 409, 417, 
483 or equivalent or consent of instruc- 
tor. Study and analysis of representative 
works of writers of modernist movement 
in Spanish-America ; their influence on lit- 
erature of contemporary period. Lectures 
and reports in Spanish. 


540 Seminar in Contemporary Spanish 
Poetry (4) 


Prerequisites: Spanish 402, 404, and 406. 
Intensive study of Spanish poetry of past 
thirty years. 


545 Seminar in Contemporary Spanish- 
American Poetry (4) 


Prerequisites: Spanish 405, 407 and 409. 
Intensive study of Spanish-American po- 
etry of past thirty years. 


575 Seminar in Hispanic Literature (4) 


Prerequisites: Spanish 402, 404, and 406 
or Spanish 405, 407, and 409, and con- 
sent of instructor. Intensive study of sig- 
nificant works of a selected period in 
Spanish or Spanish-American literature. 
May be repeated for credit as subject 
matter changes. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candidacy 
and approval of departmental graduate 
studies committee. Student must enroll 
for this course in the quarter in which 
he expects to complete course work. Com- 
prehensive examination in partial fulfill- 
ment of requirements for master’s degree. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor to 
act -as sponsor. Independent directed 
study of advanced topics in the field, reg- 
ular conferences with sponsor. May be 
repeated for credit. 
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Geography 


The Faculty 


Professors Herbert J. Burgy (Visiting), William G. Byron, John | 


Gaines, Midori Nishi, Wolf Tietze. 


Associate Professor Harry C. Coffin (Chairman). 

Assistant Professors Salah el-Deen Beheiry, Thomas D. Best, Robert | 
Brown, John McDonald, Charles M. Nissly, Clement Padick, David - 
Radell, John D. Rees, Robert S. Standen, Gerald E. Tyner. 


Instructor Norman H. Gosenfeld. 


The Undergraduate Program 


Geography seeks to describe and interpret the pattern of natural a1 
human features on the earth. The professional major in Geography 
designed to fulfill the purposes both of a liberal arts education ai 
of professional preparation in Geography and closely allied fields. 


Requirements for the Major 


The professional major leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree in Geography 
requires satisfactory completion of a total 
of 72 units; 66 units of lower and upper 
division courses in Geography, and a 
6-unit course in statistics (Sociology 210- 
AB or its equivalent). 


Lower Division 

Required in Geography (20 units): 

150 Human Geography (4) 

160 Physical Geography (4) 

240 Economic Geography (4) 

260 Elements of Meteorology (4) 

265 Air Photo and Map Interpretation 
(4) 


Required Outside Geography: 
Sociology 210AB Elementary Social 
Statistics (6), or equivalent 


Upper Division 

Group 1 Required (18 units): 

401 Regional Geography, Theory and 
Application (4) 

405 Cartography (6) 

460 Field Geography (4) 

495 Geography Proseminar (4) 


Group 2 Physical Geography (8 units): 


402 Geomorphology (4) 
410 Climatology (4) 


Group 3 Systematic Human Geograpl 
select 2 from following (8 units): 
441 World Resources (4) 

475 Geography of Settlement (4) 

476 Geography of Urban Areas (4) 
481 Political Geography (4) 


Group 4 Regional Geography, 

select 2 from following (8 units): 

421 Geography of United States and 
Canada (4) 

423 Geography of Europe (4) 

424 Geography of Asia (4) 

425 Geography of Japan (4) 

426 Geography of the Soviet Union (4 

427 Geography of Middle America (4) 

428 Geography of South America (4) 

429 Geography of the Pacific Area (4 

431 Geography of California (4) 

432 Geography of Africa (4) 


Group 5 Additional Oourse (4 units, 

Course selected from Group 3 or 4, or 

205 Geographic Media, or 370 Wo 
Regional Geography. 


The Credentials Program 


Students seeking a standard teachi 
credential but not interested in the p 
fessional major in Geography may sele 
one of the following programs: (1) Stan 
ard ‘Teaching Credential—Geograp 


jor, (2) Standard Teaching Credential 
xeography Minor, or (3) Major in 
‘ial Science—Geography Concentra- 
1. 


ajor for Elementary 
d Secondary Teaching 


total of 68 units in lower and upper 
ision courses in Geography is required 
the teaching major. 


ver Division 


quired in Geography (20 units): 

} Human Geography (4) 

| Physical Geography (4) 

| Geographic Media (4) 

| Hlements of Meteorology (4) 

| Air Photo and Map Interpretation 
(4) 


per Division 
up 1 Required Courses (20 units): 


' World Regional Geography (4) 
Geomorphology (4) 

' Climatology (4) 
Field Geography (4) 
Political Geography (4) 


up 2 Systematic Human Geography, 
‘ct 2 from following (8 units): 
World Resources (4) 
Geography of Settlement (4) 
Geography of Urban Areas (4) 


up 3 Regional Geography, 

ct 2 from following (8 units): 
Geography of U.S. and Canada (4) 
Geography of Europe (4) 
Geography of Asia (4) 

Geography of Japan (4) 

Geography of the Soviet Union (4) 
Geography of Middle America (4) 
Geography of South America (4) 
Geography of the Pacific Area (4) 
Geography of California (4) 
Geography of Africa (4) 


up 4 Electives (12 units): 


et additional courses from Group 2 
3 (no more than one from Group 2, 
' from Group 3), or from following: 
_ Economic Geography (4) 
_ Regional Geography : Theory and 
_ Application (4) 
| Cartography (6) 

Geography Proseminar (4) 
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Minor for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


A total of 36 units in Geography, of 
which 16 units are in required lower 
division courses and 20 are in required 
and selected upper division courses, is 
required for the Geography minor for 
secondary teaching and the recom- 
mended minor for elementary teaching. 


Lower Division 


Required Courses (16 units): 


150 Human Geography (4) 

160 Physical Geography (4) 

205 Geographic Media (4) or 

265 Air Photo and Map Interpretation 
(4) 

Heonomic Geography (4) or 
Hlements of Meteorology (4) 


240 
260 


Upper Division 
Group 1 Required (4 units): 
370 World Regional Geography (4) 


Group 2 Select 1 of following (4 units): 


402 Geomorphology (4) 
410 Climatology (4) 
460 Field Geography (4) 


Group 3 Select 1 of following (4 units): 


401 Regional Geography: Theory and 
Application (4) 

World Resources (4) 

Geography of Settlement (4) 

476 Geography of Urban Areas (4) 
481 Political Geography (4) 


Group 4 Regional Geography, 
select 2 from following (8 units): 
421 Geography of U.S. and Canada (4) 


441 
475 


423 Geography of Europe (4) 

424 Geography of Asia (4) 

425 Geography of Japan (4) 

426 Geography of the Soviet Union (4) 
427 Geography of Middle America (4) 
428 Geography of South America (4) 
429 Geography of the Pacific Area (4) 


431 Geography of California (4) 
432 Geography of Africa (4) 


Major in Social Science— 
Geography Concentration 


The requirements for this major are 
described under Social Science, pages 
334-337, 
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The Graduate Program 


The Master of Arts degree in Geography 
requires intensive directed study aimed at 
depth of understanding and intellectual 
attainment. The program is designed to 
prepare students for teaching at the sec- 
ondary and junior college levels, for 
government work of various types, and 
for advanced preparation in the field of 
Geography. 


Admission to the Program 


A bachelor’s degree with a major in 
Geography, or its acceptable equivalent, 
is required. 


Requirements for the Degree 


The program for each student must be 
worked out in advance with an advisor 
and approved by the department. 


Completion of a written advisory exam- 
ination and demonstration of reading 
competency in geographic literature in a 
foreign language are a required part of 
graduate degree study in Geography. 
The foreign language reading compe- 
tency examination must be passed before 
enrolling in Geography 599 for the grad- 
uate thesis. 


The required program of study, inclu 
ing 45 units of core and elective course 
is as follows: 


Required in Geography (16 units): 
570 Seminar in Nature of Geos 
(4) 

571 Seminar in Regional Geography (4 
575 Seminar in Physical Geography (4 
580 Seminar in Human Geography (4 
(Provided exact seminar topic is not r 
peated in area and theme, student ms 
elect to repeat either 571, 575 or Bs 
instead of taking all three). 


Electives in Geography (12 units): 
Selected from 400 and 500 level course 


Electives in Related Fields (8 units): 
Chosen from field outside of Geograph 


T hesis/Comprehenswe Hramination 
(0-9 units): 
The thesis is required, with 1-9 uni 
earned by enrollment in Geography 59 
Any number of units up to 9 may 
taken in quarter. 


The comprehensive examination (0) mé 
be required or may be waived, dependil 
upon the candidate’s performance in tl 
remainder of his master’s program. 


Courses of Instruction in Geography 


Lower Division Courses 


150 Human Geography (4) 


Areal studies of peoples of world and 
their settlement characteristics; evalua- 
tion of origins, dispersals, and contem- 
porary distributions of representative 
ways that man lives on the earth. 


160 Physical Geography (4) 


Natural environment of man; nature, dis- 
tribution and relationships of climate, 
landforms, vegetation, hydrography, and 
soils. 


205 Geographic Media (4) 
Prerequisites: Geography 150 or 160, or 
consent of instructor; may be taken con- 
currently with either course. Theory and 
use of maps, models, graphs, and other 
means of illustrating geographic facts and 
concepts. 


240 Economic Geography (4) 
Prerequisites: Geography 150 and 160,« 
consent of instructor. World patterns | 
commercial commodity production af 
trade flow; physical and cultural facto 
influencing the location of economic @ 
tivities. 


260 Elements of Meteorology (4) 
Introduction to dynamic and synopt 
relationships of weather elements. 


265 Air Photograph and Map 
Interpretation (4) 

Prerequisites : Geography 150 and 160, ( 

Geography 160 and 240. Interpretation ‘ 

natural and cultural landscapes as Tr 

vealed in maps and aerial photograph 

Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 4 hours. — 


; 


per Division Courses 


- World Regional Geography (4) 


jor physical regions of world and their 
upational development by man. De- 
1ed for upper division transfer stu- 
ts. 


Cooperative Education (1-3) 
requisites: Active, approved employ- 
at under work-study program. Analy- 
and reports of student’s performance; 
ular group meetings. 


Regional Geography: Theory and 

Application (4) 
requisites: Nine units of Geography, 
uding Geography 150 and 160 or 370. 
ilysis and application of regional con- 
t and method in geography and investi- 
ion of selected world regional classi- 
tions. 


Geomorphology (4) 


requisites: Geography 160 and 265, 
Geology 150. Identification and inter- 
tation of landforms. Local field trip. 
ture 4 hours. 


Cartography (6) 
requisite: Geography 265. Design 
drafting of maps. Lecture 2 hours, 
yratory 8 hours. 


Climatology (4) 


requisite: Geography 260. Climates of 

earth, their distribution, processes, 
lations, classifications; microclimates 
modification of climates. 


Geography of the United States 
and Canada (4) 


requisites: Geography 150 and 160, 
370, or consent of instructor; comple- 
' of Geography 265 recommended. 
ntification and interpretation of signi- 
nt regional characteristics within 
ted States and Canada. 


Geography of Europe (4) 
requisites: Geography 150 and 160, or 
, or consent of instructor. Analysis of 
sical and cultural features of Europe. 


Geography of Asia (4) 
requisites: Geography 150 and 160, 
70, or consent of instructor. Analysis 
juman, cultural and physical features 
South, Southeast, Central Asia and 
Kast; emphasis on roles of Asian 
ons and peoples in world relation- 
iS. 
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425 Geography of Japan (4) 
Prerequisites: Geography 150 and 160, or 
370, or consent of instructor. Interpre- 
tation of population and economic prob- 
lems, socio-cultural patterns, and physical 
features of the land. 


426 Geography of the Soviet Union (4) 


Prerequisites: Geography 150 and 160, 
or 370, or consent of instructor. Interpre- 
tation of natural and cultural features of 
Soviet Union. 


427 Geography of Middle America (4) 
Prerequisites: Geography 150 and 160, 
or 370, or consent of instructor. Nature 
of the land and characteristics of man’s 
settlement features in Mexico, Central 
America, and islands of Caribbean. 


428 Geography of South America (4) 
Prerequisites: Geography 150 and 160, 
or 370, or consent of instructor. Char- 
acter of physical and cultural environ- 
ments in countries of South America. 


429 Geography of the Pacific Area (4) 


Prerequisites: Geography 150 and 160, 
or 370, or consent of instructor. Analysis 
of cultural and physical features of is- 
lands of Pacific, islands of Southeast 
Asia, and Australia; emphasis on geo- 
graphic factors influencing present land- 
scape. 


431 Geography of California (4) 
Prerequisites: Geography 150 and 160, 
or 370, or consent of instructor. Physical 
environments of California and man’s set- 
tlement features, past and present. 


432 Geography of Africa (4) 

Prerequisites: Geography 150 and 160, 
or 370, or consent of instructor. Inter- 
pretation of physical and cultural fea- 
tures and phenomena of Africa in rela- 
tion to human occupance; background 
of present and future problems. 


441 World Resources (4) 
Prerequisites: Geography 150 and 160, 
or 370, or consent of instructor. Re- 
sources available to man as natural bio- 
tic materials, physical bases for agricul- 
ture, earth materials, and space for cul- 
tural developments, 
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460 Field Geography (4) 


Prerequisites: One of the following se- 
quences: Geography 150, 160 and 265;. 
Geography 160, 240, and 265; Geography 
265 and 370. Field identification and in- 
terpretation of natural and man-made 
features, and methods used therein. Lec- 
ture 2 hours, field work 6 hours. 


475 Geography of Settlement (4) 


Prerequisites: Geography 150 and 160, 
or 370, or consent of the instructor. Man’s 
manner of settling new lands and re- 
settling old lands, with special emphasis 
on form and function of resulting settle- 
ments. 


476 Geography of Urban Areas (4) 


Prerequisites: Geography 150 and 160, 
or 370, or consent of instructor. Analysis 
of distribution of world’s cities, and in- 
vestigation of function and form of repre- 
sentative urban areas. Field trips required. 


481 Political Geography (4) 


Prerequisite: Geography 150 and 160, 
or 370, or consent of instructor. Physical 
and cultural phenomena that relate to 
problems and policies of world’s states. 


495 Geography Proseminar (4) 
Prerequisites: Major in Geography, at 
least 12 upper division units in Geog- 
raphy, and senior standing. Criticism, 
methods of organization and preparation 
of geographical essays; field and _ scien- 
tific reports, with emphasis on _biblio- 
graphic sources and development of 
writing skills. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisites : Consent of an instructor to 
act as sponsor; ability to do independent 
work and to prepare written and oral 
reports. Project selected in conference 
with sponsor before registration; pro- 
gress meetings held regularly. Course 
may be repeated for credit as subject 
matter changes. May be repeated to a 
maximum of 8 units. 


Graduate Courses 


570 Seminar in the Nature of 
Geography (4) 

Prerequisites: Bachelor’s degree and co 

sent of instructor. Seminar in histo 

objectives, and methods of geography. 


571 Seminar in Regional Geography ( 


Prerequisites: Bachelor’s degree and co 
sent of instructor. Seminar on select 
regions of world. May be repeated f 
credit as subject matter changes. 


575 Seminar in Human Geography ( 


Prerequisites: Bachelor’s degree and co 
sent of instructor. Seminar on select 
topics pertaining to geography of ma 
May be repeated for credit as subje 
matter changes. 


580 Seminar in Physical Geography ( 


Prerequisites: Bachelor’s degree and ¢o 
sent of instructor. Seminar on natw 
origin, and areal occurrence of physic 
qualities of the land (climate, landforn 
water, soils, and vegetation). May be : 
peated for credit as subject matt 
changes. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisite: Advancement to candida 
and approval of departmental gradug 
studies committee. Student must enr 
for this course in semester in which — 
expects to complete course work. Parti 
fulfillment of requirements for maste 
degree. The Comprehensive Examinati 
may be waived, depending on studen 
performance in the M.A. program. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing and ec 
sent of an instructor to act as sponst 
Project selected in conference with Spc 
sor. 


‘ 


599 Graduate Thesis (1-9) | 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing, co 
pletion of course work in master’s pi! 
gram and completion of foreign langu 
requirement. May be repeated to ma 
mum of 9 units. 
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eology 


ie Faculty 
ofessors Perry Li. Ehlig (Chairman), James N. Gundersen, James F. 
ehmond. 


ssociate Professors Ivan Paul Colburn, Alan Andrew Colville, Martin 
Stout. 


ssistant Professor Robert Meade. 
structor Donald F. Nemeth. 


1e Undergraduate Program 


wo baccalaureate degree programs are offered in Geology. The Bache- 
r of Science degree program provides study in depth for professional 
rk or graduate study; the Bachelor of Arts degree program has a 
eral arts or teacher preparation emphasis. 


udents who expect to achieve a bachelor’s degree in Geology within 
€ minimum four-year period should have completed geometry, trig- 
iometry, chemistry, physics, and two years of algebra while in high 


hool. 


ichelor of Science Degree 


ie Bachelor of Science major in Geol- 
y requires 198 quarter units, and is 
signed for students who plan profes- 
nal geological careers in government 
d industry, or graduate study in Geol- 
y and related fields. The departmental 
juirements are in addition to the Col- 
e’s requirements in General Education. 


quirements for the Major 


ie hundred and twenty-three quarter 
its of Geology, related physical 
ences, and Mathematics are required 
* the Bachelor of Science major in 
ology. Sixty-six units are in lower 
ision courses, and 57 are in upper 
rision Geology. 


wer Division 

quired Courses in Geology (15 units): 
) Physical Geology (5) 

» Historical Geology (4) 

l Crystallography (3) 

2 Mineralogy (3) 


Required in Mathematics (12 units): 


201-203 Analytical Geometry and Cal- 
culus I, II, ITI (4-4-4) 


Required in Chemistry and Physics 
(27 units): 

100ABC General Chemistry (4-5-6) 

201 General Physics I (4) 

202 General Physics II (4) 

203 General Physics III (4) 


Additional Course in Chemistry, Physics, 
or Mathematics (12 units). 


Upper Division 
Required Courses in Geology (44 units): 


360 Geological Mapping (3) 

370 Principles of Geochemistry (3) 
401 Igneous and Metamorphic Petrology 
(5) 

Sedimentary Petrology (3) 
Structural Geology (5) 
Invertebrate Paleontology (5) 
Optical Mineralogy (5) 

Field Geology I (6) 

461 Field Geology II (6) 

497 Senior Problem (3) 


Electives in Geology (138 units): 
Selected with approval of adviser. 


402 
410 
431 
441 
460 
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Bachelor of Arts Degree 


The Bachelor of Arts major, requiring 
186 quarter units, is designed for students 
who desire a liberal arts education with 
a major concentration in Geology or for 
those who wish to complete an academic 
major in Geology for a teaching creden- 
tial. The following 96 units of required 
courses in Geology and related fields are 
in addition to courses required to satisfy 
the College’s General Education require- 
ment. There are 54 units in lower divi- 
sion courses, 42 in upper division. 


Lower Division 


Required Courses in Geology (15 units): 


150 Physical Geology (5) 
152 Historical Geology (4) 
201 Crystallography (3) 
202 Mineralogy (3) 


Required in Mathematics (12 units): 


201, 202, 203 (4-4-4) or 
201, 415, 416 (4-4-4) 


Required in Related Sciences (27 units): 


Physics 101, 102, 103 (4-4-4) or 
Physics 201, 202, 203 (4-4-4) 
Chemistry 100ABC (4-5-6) 


Upper Division 
Required Courses in Geology (86 units): 


360 Geological Mapping (3) 

370 Principles of Geochemistry (3) 

401 Igneous and Metamorphic Petrology 
(5) 

402 Sedimentary Petrology (3) 

410 Structural Geology (5) 

431 Invertebrate Paleontology (5) 

460 Field Geology I (6) 

461 Field Geology II (6) 


Hlectives in Geology (6 units): 
Selected with approval of adviser. 


Courses of Instruction in Geology ) 


Lower Division Courses 


150 Physical Geology (5) 

Prerequisite: High school Algebra and 
Chemistry. Elementary study of the 
earth, materials and structure, physical 
and chemical processes at work upon 


The Credentials Program 


The professional education requireme 
for teaching credentials are described 
School of Education section of the catal 


Major for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


Requirements are the same as those 
the Bachelor of Arts degree above. 


Minor for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


This program is designed for stude 
who wish to elect an academic minor 
Geology to satisfy certain credential 
quirements for a minor for second 
teaching or a recommended minor 
elementary teaching. Consultation w 
department adviser is recommended. 


Lower Division 

Required Courses in Geology (15 unii 

150 Physical Geology (5) 

152 Historical Geology (4) 

201 Crystallography (3) 

202 Mineralogy (3) 

Required in Related Fields (13 units) 

Mathematics 201 Analytic Geometry 
and Calculus I (4) 

Chemistry 100AB General Chemistry 
I, II (4-5) (9) 


Upper Division 

Required in Geology (14 units): 
360 Geological Mapping (3) 

370 Principles of Geochemistry (3) 


401 Igneous and Metamorphic Petrol- 


ogy (5) 


402 Sedimentary Petrology (3) 


Electives in Geology (7 units): 


Upper division Geology courses, selecte 
with approval of adviser (7) 


and within it; laboratory includes id 
tification of minerals and rocks, interp 
tation of topographic and geologic mg 
construction of geologic cross-sectio 
and field trips. Lecture 3 hours, prose 
nar 1 hour, laboratory 3 hours. 


1 Physical Geology Laboratory (2) 


erequisite: Non-laboratory course in 
ysical Geology. Identification of min- 
ils and rocks, interpretation of topo- 
iphic and geologic maps, construction 
geologic cross-sections, and field trips. 
oseminar 1 hour, laboratory 3 hours. 


2 Historical Geology (4) 


erequisite: Geology 150. Evolution of 
itinents, oceans, mountain systems and 
jlogic history of the earth; develop- 
mt and distribution of ancient plant 
d animal life. Lecture 3 hours, labor- 
sry 3 hours. 


3 Historical Geology Laboratory (1) 


erequisite: Non-laboratory course in 
storical Geology. Nature of geologic 
ae scale and its applications, and rec- 
aition of important guide fossils. Lab- 
itory 3 hours. 


1 Crystallography (3) 


erequisite: Chemistry 100A. Nature of 
‘stalline state, description of crystals 
d projection, general study of seven 
mstal systems and the thirty-two crys- 
_ classes using mineral examples. Lec- 
te 2 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


2 Mineralogy (3) 


erequisite: Geology 201. Physics and 
amistry of minerals, classification and 
ucture of silicates; study of approx- 
ately 100 of common minerals, their 
nesis, associations, and physical proper- 
s. Lecture 1 hour, laboratory 6 hours. 


»per Division Courses 
0 Geological Mapping (3) 


erequisite: Geology 152. Elementary 
logic mapping, Brunton and tape con- 
uction of geologic cross-sections from 
iverse data, plane table mapping; tri- 
gulation with transit, introduction to 
ld classification of rocks and field rec- 
nition of geologic features such as 
ilts, folds, and int2usive contacts. Lab- 
atory and field trips 9 hours. 


Q Principles of Geochemistry (3) 


requisites: Geology 202 or Chemistry 
0 or Physics 206. Elements of geochem- 
Ty and crystal structure, radioactive 
stope geochronology, structure and com- 
Sition of the earth, geochemical proc- 
ses of weathering and sedimentation, 
ignetism and metamorphism; nature of 
» atmosphere, hydrosphere, and _ bio- 
here. Problems in geochemical calcula- 


: ms. 
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401 Igneous and Metamorphic 
Petrology (5) 


Prerequisites: Geology 370, Chemistry 
100B and Mathematics 201 (may be 
taken concurrently). Origin, occurrence, 
and classification of igneous and meta- 
morphie rocks; laboratory emphasis on 
hand lens identification and petrochemical 
calculations. Lecture 3 hours, laboratory 
6 hours. 


402 Sedimentary Petrology (3) 


Prerequisites: Geology 360 and 370. Ori- 
gin, classification and description of strat- 
ified rocks, principles and environment of 
sedimentation. Lecture 2 hours, labora- 
tory and field trips 3 hours. 


410 Structural Geology (5) 


Prerequisites: Geology 202, 360 and 
Mathematics 201. Theory of rock defor- 
mation, structural features of sedimen- 
tary, igneous and metamorphic rocks; de- 
formation of the earth’s crust, applied 
practice in laboratory methods dealing 
with geologic problems in three dimen- 
sions. Lecture 3 hours, laboratory 6 
hours. 


411 Economic Geology of Non-metallic 
Deposits (4) 

Prerequisites: Geology 3860 and Chemis- 
try 100A. Sedimentary geochemical cycles 
and economic aspects of sedimentary de- 
posits and utilization of common rock ma- 
terials. Lecture 3 hours, laboratory and/ 
or field trips 3 hours. 


412 Economic Geology of Metallic 
Deposits (4) 

Prerequisites: Geology 360 and Chemis- 
try 100A. Geochemistry of ore formation, 
occurrence and distribution of metallic 
deposits, laboratory examination of ore 
suites. Lecture 3 hours, laboratory and/ 
or field trips 3 hours. 


421 Geology of California (4) 


Prerequisite: Geology 150 (laboratory 
course). Systematic study of the geology 
of California. 


430 Stratigraphy (4) 

Prerequisite: Geology 402, 431, and 461 
or permission of instructor. Characteris- 
tics and origin of sedimentary deposits, 
classifications of stratigraphic units, un- 
conformities, and principles of correla- 
tion. Lecture 3 hours, laboratory and 
field trips 3 hours. 
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431 Invertebrate Paleontology (5) 


Prerequisite: Geology 152. Character- 
istics and evolution of important fossils 
in invertebrate animals and fundamentals 
of stratigraphical paleontology. Lecture 3 
hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


441 Optical Mineralogy (5) 


Prerequisite: Geology 202 or Physics 204. 
Optical properties of crystals in polarized 
light, determination of minerals in thin 
sections and immersion oils with the pe- 
trographiec microscope. Lecture 2 hours, 
laboratory 9 hours. 


442 Petrography (4) 


Prerequisites: Geology 401 and 441. Use 
of petrographic microscope in identifying 
and classifying rocks and in determining 
the origin and geologic history of rocks 
and rock masses. Study of rock suites 
from selected localities. Lecture 2 hours, 
laboratory 6 hours. 


460 Summer Field Geology | (6) 


Prerequisites: Geology 360, 402, and 410. 
First five weeks of quarter. Four weeks 
in field camp in area of sedimentary rocks 
located considerable distance from cam- 
pus. One week on campus preparing a 
geologic map, structure sections, and re- 
port on entire area covered by class. 


461 Summer Field Geology I! (6) 


Prerequisites: Geology 360, 401, and 410. 
Second five weeks of quarter. Four weeks 
in area of igneous and metamorphic 
rocks. Fifth week on campus preparing 
a geologic map, structure sections, and 
report on entire area covered by class. 


470 X-Ray Crystallography (4) 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 411B or Geology 
401 or Physics 206, or consent of instruc- 
tor. Analysis of crystal structure and 
chemistry by x-ray powder diffraction 
methods; laboratory problems applicable 
to mineralogy, petrology, metallurgy and 
inorganic chemistry ; introduction to sin- 
gle erystal methods. Lecture 2 hours, lab- 
oratory 6 hours. 


471 Analytical Geochemistry (4) 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 201 or Geol 
401 or Physics 206, or consent of instr 
tor. Intended for upper division stude 
in chemistry, geology or physics interes 
in quantitative x-ray fluorescence gs 
trographiec analysis of rocks and mil 
als. Laboratory problems include eval 
tion of samples collected from map 
areas and statistical summary of resu 
Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


480 Principles of Geophysics (4) 
Prerequisites: Physics 208 or 103, : 
Mathematics 208; Geology 150 ree 
mended. Internal physics of the earth, 
terpretation of data and theories ¢ 
cerning the geodetic, tectonic, isosta 
thermal, seismic, gravity, magnetic, ra 
active, and electrical phenomena of 
earth. 


481 Engineering Geology (4) 


Prerequisite: Geology 461. Analysis 
geologic factors affecting engineer 
projects; includes mechanical proper 
of rocks and soils, landslides, slope | 
bility, subsidence, groundwater, eros 
and silting, earthquake effects. 


497 Senior Problem (3) 


Prerequisites: Senior standing in G 
ogy and prior consent of instructor to 
as sponsor. Individual study of an 
plied geologic field or laboratory p1 
lem; progress reports, final oral and w 
ten report required. 


499 Independent Study (1-3) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructo1 
act as sponsor, ability to assume resp 
sibility for independent work and to ] 
pare written and oral reports. Project 
lected in conference with sponsor bef 
registration; progress meetings held 1 
ularly. 
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overnment 


e Faculty 


ofessors Thompson Black, Jr., Robert Bascom Callahan, Eugene P. 
yorin, Arthur J. Misner, Ake Sandler. 


sociate Professors Donald W. Bray, Edward Morris Goldberg, Harry 
Hall (Chairman), Thomas McEnroe, T. Addison Potter, Thomas A. 
isch, Robert H. Simmons, Virgil H. Stevens, Donald W. Urquidi, 
uly EK. Warren. 


sistant Professors Ralph Guzman, Stanley D. Hopper, George C. 
ttke, Edward 8S. Malecki, Jr., Barbara Osakwe, Stephen D. Slingsby, 
njamin Wisner Smith, George P. Smith, Michael Stoddard. 


ie Undergraduate Program 


yur options are offered in the major for the Bachelor of Arts degree in 
yvernment, each adapted to different objectives. These are as follows: 


(1) Preprofessional and professional training for entrance into gov- 
ernment service as a career, on the federal, state, or local government 
levels, or for positions on the research or administrative staffs of 
quasi-publi¢ or endowed organizations. This Public Service Option 
may be coordinated with an internship in public service, described 
below. 

(2) Undergraduate preparation for entrance into a graduate school 
of law. This is the Pre-Legal Option. 

(3) Undergraduate preparation for careers that, involve foreign 
affairs and special career training for those who wish to emphasize 
administration in the international field. This is the International 
Relations Option. 

(4) A general program to be adapted to undergraduate preparation 
for active participation in public life or for graduate study. This is 
the General Government Option. 


quirements for the Major Lower Division 


ie major in Government combines a JRequtred in Government (10 units): 
re program of 38 units taken by all 201AB Principles of Political 


dents with an elected option program Science I (2-2) ‘6 
lower and upper division courses in 202AB Principles of Political 
ernment and related fields. Total Science II (2-2) 


201C Proseminar in Political 
Science I (2) 

or 202C Proseminar in Political 

re Requirements Science II (2) 


it requirements vary with the options. 


ie 38 units of required courses for the Required in Sociology (6 units): 
"e program are selected as follows: 210AB Elementary Statistics (3-3) 
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Upper Division 


Required in Government (22 units): 


With consent of advisor, one course is 
selected from each of five of following six 


fields : 


1. American Government and Politics 


403AB State and Local 
Government (2-2) 

418AB American Political Parties and 
Politics (2-2) 

419AB Legislative Process (2-2) 


2. Political Theory 


410AB Classical Political Theory (2-2) 
411AB Modern Political Theory (2-2) 
413AB American Political 

Thought (2-2) 


3. International Relations 


425AB United States Foreign 
Policy (2-2) 
427AB International Relations (2-2) 


4. Comparative Government 


423AB Political Dynamics of Latin 
America (2-2) 

430AB Governments of Western 
Europe (2-2) 

431AB Government of Latin 
America (2-2) 

4382AB Government and Politics of 
Southeast Asia (2-2) 

433AB British Government and 
Commonwealth (2-2) 

484AB Government and Politics in 
Seandinavia (2-2) 

4385AB The Government of the 
Soviet Union (2-2) 

4386AB Governments of Sub-Saharan 
Africa (2-2) 

4387AB Governments and Politics of 
South Asia (2-2) 

4388AB Government and Politics of 
Japan (2-2) 

4389AB Government and Politics of 
China (2-2) 


5. Public Law 

440AB Jurisprudence and the Judicial 
Process (2-2) 

441AB American Constitutional Law: 
Federalism (2-2) 

442AB American Constitutional Law: 
Civil Rights (2-2) 


6. Public Administration 


460AB Foundations of Public 
Administration (2-2) 


Required Proseminar: 

One is selected from outside stude 

elected option. 

491 Proseminar in American Govern: 
ment and Politics (2) 

492 Proseminar in International 
Relations (2) 

493 Proseminar in Comparative 
Government (2) 

494 Proseminar in Public Law (2) 

495 Proseminar in Political Theory | 

496 Proseminar in Public 
Administration (2) 


Option Requirements 


The four option programs which ma} 
elected have the following requireme 


Public Service Option 


ADVISORS: Callahan, Dvorin, ¢ 
man, Littke, Misner, Simmons 


Lower Division 


Required Courses (8 units): 
Business 202 Survey of Accounting 


In Economics: 


201A Principles of Economics (4) 01 
301 Economics for the Social 
Sciences (4) 


Upper Division 

Required for Option (28 units): 
Note: With consent of advisor, stud 
selecting the Public Service Option | 


substitute Government 305AB for on 
the upper division requirements. 


Select one of following in Governmen 


403AB State and Local 
Government (2-2) 

404AB Urban Government and 
Politics (2-2) 


Required Courses: 


463AB Public Personnel 
Administration (2-2) 

466AB Public Financial 
Administration (2-2) 

English 406 Communication of 
Ideas (4) 


Select two of following in Government 


417AB Public Policy and the 
Economy (2-2) | 

461AB Municipal Administration (2 

465AB Principles of Employee | 
Supervision (2-2) ) 


3AB Public Welfare and Social 
Insurance Administration (2-2) 

JAB Public Relations in 
Government (2-2) 

2AB Organization and 
Management (2-2) 

3AB Systems Design in 
Government (2-2) 

AB Comparative 
Administration (2-2) 

JAB Introduction to City 
Planning (2-2) 

sAB Techniques of City 
Planning (2-2) 


quired Proseminars (4 units): 

consultation with advisor, select two 

m following: 
Proseminar in American Govern- 
ment and Politics (2) 

_ Proseminar in International 
Relations (2) 

. Proseminar in Comparative 
Government (2) 

- Proseminar in Public Law (2) 

) Proseminar in Political Theory (2) 

} Proseminar in Public 
Administration (2) 


-Legal Option 

.\DVISERS: Black, Goldberg, G. Smith 
dents must have their program ap- 
ved in the Pre-Legal Option before 
inning their upper division program; 
rer division students, ds soon as pos- 
e after matriculation. 


yer Division 
ect from Following (16 units): 
ym History (8): 


ABC Man in Western Civilization 
(4-4-4) 

02AB American Civilization (4-4) 

Unglish History 


m Economics (4): 


A Principles of Economics (4) 
101 Economics for the Social 
Sciences (4) 


m Philosophy (4): 
Logic (4) 
»er Division 
uired Courses (16 units): 


fovernment: 


AB Jurisprudence and the Judicial 
Process (2-2) 
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444AB The Anglo-American Legal 
System (2-2) 


Other Courses: 


History 479 Constitutional History of 
the United States (4) 

English Any 4 unit upper division 
course (4) 


Selected Courses (26 units): 


Selections from the following blocks are 
made with consent of adviser. 


Select two for 8 units: 


403AB State and Local 
Government (2-2) 

404AB Urban Government and 
Politics (2-2) 

305AB American Federal Government 
(2-2) 

414AB Interest Groups and Public 
Opinion (2-2) 

417AB Public Policy and the 
Economy (2-2) 

418AB American Political Parties and 
Politics (2-2) 

419AB Legislative Process (2-2) 


Select two, for 8 units: 


441AB American Constitutional Law: 
Federalism (2-2) 

442AB American Constitutional Law: 
Civil Rights (2-2) or 

443AB American Constitutional Law: 
Civil Rights in the Legal 
Process (2-2) 


Select one in Economics: 


302 Labor Economics (4) 

303 Money, Banking, and the 
Economy (4) 

310 Economics in the Business 
Firm (4) 

390 Current Economic Problems (4) 

471 American Economic History (4) 

485 Industrial Organizations and 


Business Policies (4) 


Required Proseminars (6 units): 


In consultation with advisor, select three 
of the following: 


491 Proseminar in American Government 
and Politics (2) 

492 Proseminar in International 
Relations (2) 

493 Proseminar in Comparative 
Government (2) 

494 Proseminar in Public Law (2) 

495 Proseminar in Political Theory (2) 

496 Proseminar in Public Adminis- 


tration (2) 
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Note: 440AB, or 442AB may be used to 
satisfy the upper division requirements in 
the field of public law, and reduces the 
total units in this option by 4. 


International Relations Option 
Two choices of programs are offered 
within this option. 


A. Foreign Affairs 


ADVISERS: Bray, Osakwe, 
Sandler, Stevens, Urquidi 


Rusch, 


Lower Division 
Required Courses (12 units): 


One year of foreign language, selected 
with approval of adviser. 


Upper Division 
Courses in Government (12 units): 


425AB United States Foreign 
Policy (2-2) or 
427AB International Relations (2-2) 
426AB International Law (2-2) or 
429AB International Administration 
and Development (2-2) 
428AB International Organization (2-2) 


Areas of Emphasis (16 units): 


Select four courses from at least three of 

following areas. 

Asia 

432AB Government and Politics of 
Southeast Asia (2-2) 

437AB Governments and Politics of 
South Asia (2-2) 

4388AB Government and Politics of 
Japan (2-2) 

439AB Government and Politics of 
China (2-2) 


Africa 


436AB Governments of Sub-Saharan 
Africa (2-2) 


Latin America 


423AB Political Dynamics of 
Latin America (2-2) 

424AB The United States and 
Latin America (2-2) 

481AB Governments of Latin 
America (2-2) 

Europe 

4380AB Governments of Western 
Europe (2-2) 

433AB British Government and 
Commonwealth (2-2) 


434AB Government and Politics in 
Scandinavia (2-2) 

4385AB The Government of the 
Soviet Union (2-2) 


Required Proseminars (8 units): 


In consultation with adviser, select fou 
of the following: 


491 Proseminar in American Govern- 
ment and Politics (2) 

492 Proseminar in International 
Relations (2) 

493 Proseminar in Comparative 
Government (2) 

494 Proseminar in Public Law (2) 

495 Proseminar in Political Theory (| 

496 Proseminar in Public 


Administration (2) 


Note: Government 425AB or 427AB 1 
be used to satisfy upper division core 
quirements in the field of Internatio 
Relations, which will reduce the t 
units in this option by four. 


B. International Administration 


ADVISER: Stevens 


This program is offered as an altert 
under the International Relations Opti 


Lower Division 
Required Courses (12 units): 
Study of a foreign language (12) 


Upper Division 
Required in Government (82 units): 


425AB United States Foreign Policy 
(2-2) or 

426AB International Law (2-2) 

427AB International Relations (2-2) 

428AB International Organization (4 

429AB International Administration 
and Development (2-2) 

463AB Public Personnel Administra- 
tion (2-2) 

466AB Public Financial Administra- 
tion (2-2) 

472AB Organization and Manage- 
ment (2-2) 

475AB Comparative Administra- 
tion (2-2) 


Comparative Government Course 
(4 units): 


Course on Africa, Asia, Latin America 
selected with consent of adviser. 


juired Proseminars (8 units): 


consultation with adviser, select four 
he following : 
Proseminar in American Govern- 
ment and Politics (2) 
Proseminar in International 
Relations (2) 
Proseminar in Comparative 
Government (2) 
Proseminar in Public Law (2) 
Proseminar in Political Theory (2) 
Proseminar in Public Adminis- 
tration (2) 
e: Government 425AB or 427AB 
y be used to satisfy upper division core 
uirements in the field of International 
ations, which will reduce the total 
ts in this option by four. 


neral Government Option 


DVISERS: Black, Hall, Hopper, 
{cEnroe, Malecki, Potter, B. Smith, 
V arren 


fer Division 

» year of Foreign Language (4-4-4) or 
ct from following (12 units): 

; more than 8 units may be from one 
artment. 


m History: 


ABC Man in Western Civiliza- 
tion (4-4-4) 


m Hconomics: 


A Principles of Economics (4) 
01 Economics for the Social 
Sciences (4) 


ser Division 
stive Courses (24 units): 


courses in Government or related 
ls, with not more than two courses in 
ted fields, selected with approval of 
isor (24) 


wired Proseminars (6 units): 


consultation with advisor, select three. 


Proseminar in American Govern- 
ment and Politics (2) 

Proseminar in Public Law (2) 
Proseminar in Comparative 
Government (2) 

Proseminar in International 
Relations (2) 

Proseminar in Political Theory (2) 
Proseminar in Public Administra- 
tion (2) 
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The Graduate Program 


Two master’s degree programs are offered 
in Government, each designed to satisfy 
specific career objectives of graduate stu- 
dents. The Master of Arts degree empha- 
sizes advanced study for those interested 
in teaching, or careers in specialized areas 
of government service. The Master of 
Science degree emphasizes preparation for 
administrative positions in public service. 


Master of Arts Degree 


The Master of Arts degree program is 
built upon the foundation of an under- 
graduate major in Government or Polit- 
ical Science and is designed to provide 
systematic study in government and re- 
lated fields at an advanced level for stu- 
dents teaching in this field, preparing for 
the doctorate, or interested in working 
in government. 


Admission to the Program 


An acceptable undergraduate program in 
Government or Political Science, or ap- 
proval of the graduate admissions com- 
mittee, is required for admission to the 
Master of Arts degree program in Gov- 
ernment. Application for admission must 
be made to the Department of Govern- 
ment in addition to application to the 
College. Application forms may _ be 
obtained from the graduate admissions 
committee, Department of Government. 


Completed applications together with 
transcripts from all colleges attended, 
Graduate Record Examination scores, 
and three letters of recommendation 
must be received by the graduate ad- 
missions committee before April 1 for 
admission to the Summer Quarter, July 
1 for admission to the Fall Quarter, 
November 1 for admission to the Winter 
Quarter, and January 1 for admission to 
the Spring Quarter. Applicants must also 
comply with application dates for ad- 
mission to the College. 


Departmental Requirements 


In addition to meeting the requirements 
for admission to graduate standing in the 
College, the applicant must have a 3.0 
grade point average in the last 60 semes- 
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ter or 90 quarter units of college work 
undertaken. An applicant who has not 
completed an undergraduate major in 
Government or Political Science or 
whose grade point average is below that 
required for regular admission to the 
program may be admitted on conditional 
status at the discretion of the graduate 
admissions committee of the Department 
of Government. 


All courses applicable to the master’s de- 
gree must be arranged with the approval 
of the department graduate advisor. 


Requirements for the Degree 

A total of 46 units is required for the 
degree, with work offered in four fields 
of Government or Political Science. The 
program is prepared by the student and 
the graduate advisor. 


Required in Government (4 units): 


510AB Seminar in Political 
Theory (2-2) 


Selected in Government (8 units): 


With approval of advisor, courses selected 
from two of the following fields: 


Public Administration 

560AB Seminar in Public Administra- 
tion (2-2) 

561AB Seminar in State and Local 
Government and Administra- 
tion (2-2) 

563AB Seminar in Advanced Problems 
in Public Personnel Administra- 

tion (2-2) 

590AB Seminar in Philosophy of Pub- 
lic Service (2-2) 

591AB Seminar in Administrative 
Theory and Behavior (2-2) 


Politics and Legislation 

518AB Seminar in Political 
Behavior (2-2) 

Comparative Government 

5380AB Seminar in Comparative 
Government (2-2) 

International Relations 


527AB Seminar in Advanced Studies in 
International Relations (2-2) 


Public Law 
540AB Seminar in Public Law (2-2) 


American Government 


505AB Seminar in Contemporary Ame 
ican National Government (2-2) 


Additional Required Seminar (4 units 
Select one additional field from above, 
a 500 level course from History, Ex 
nomics, Sociology, Geography, or Soc 
Sciences. 


Elective Courses (30 units): 

Courses in Government or related fiel 
at the 400 or 500 level are selected wi 
approval of advisor. Four units of Grac 
ate Thesis, Government 599, may be | 
cluded in these units. 


Comprehensive Hzaminations 
Comprehensive examinations demonstr: 
ing the student’s competence in four | 
lected fields and in the overall field 
Government are required. A thesis in li 
of the written examinations but not t 
oral comprehensive will be authorized | 
students who present a project which t 
department deems worthy of study. Ge 
ernment 596 is required of all stude 
planning to take the comprehensive 
aminations; Government 599 is requit 
of all students authorized to submit 
thesis. 


Master of Science Degree 


The Master of Science degree in Pub 
Service, with an option in Governme 
provides present and future public se: 
ice employees with the administrat 
skills and knowledge necessary for co 
petent direction of personnel, administ: 
tion of financial controls, and coordi 
tion of agency functions. It consists 0 
core program and other graduate we 
selected to assist the student in meeti 
his objectives. 


Admission to the Program | 


Unclassified graduate standing, with : 
propriate undergraduate training in Gi 
ernment and related fields, is rere 
to admission to the program. 


Requirements for the Degree 


In addition to course requirements, | 
student must complete a one-year inte 
ship in Government, or an approved fi 
project. This requirement may be wai 


| 


the candidate holds, or has held a 
ition entailing managerial or adminis- 
tive responsibilities in a public agency. 


quired General Core (20 units): 

IAB Foundations of Public Adminis- 
tration (2-2) 

461AB Municipal Administra- 
tion (2-2) 

‘AB Seminar in Public Administra- 
tion (2-2) 

561AB Seminar in State and Local 
Government and Administra- 
tion (2-2) 

‘AB Seminar in Advanced Problems 
in Public Personnel Administration 
(2-2) 

AB Seminar in Philosophy of Pub- 
lic Service (2-2) 

iology 410 Advanced Statistics (4) 

uduate Courses (8 units): 

level courses in Government or re- 

id fields selected with approval of ad- 

Ir. 


litional Courses (18 units): 
acted with approval of advisor. 


nprehensive Examinations 


ernment 596 is required of all stu- 
ts planning to take the comprehensive 
minations. A thesis in lieu of the ex- 
nations may be authorized for excep- 
al students who present a project 
ch the department deems worthy of 
ly, but only if the student can indicate 
in oral examination competence in the 
| of public administration. Govern- 
it 599 is required of all students plan- 
; to submit a thesis in lieu of com- 
lensive examinations. 


2 Credentials Program 


jor for Elementary 
J Secondary Teaching 


otal of 69 units is required for the 
hing major in Government. 
er Division 
uired in Government (10 units): 
AB Principles of Political 

Science I (2-2) 

Principles of Political 

Science II (2-2) 

} Proseminar in Political Science I 


Proseminar in Political 
Science II (2) 
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Other Courses (12 units): 

Foreign Language (4-4-4) 

or twelve units, no more than eight in 
one department from following : 


History 101ABC Man in Western 
Civilization (4-4-4) 

Kconomics 201A Principles of 
Economics (4) 

or Economics 301 WBeconomics for the 
Social Sciences (4) 

Sociology 210A Hlementary Social 
Statistics (3) 


Upper Division 
Required in Government (20 units): 


With consent of advisor, select one course 
from each of five of the six areas of study 
in Government described under the upper 
division course core listings for the Bach- 
elor of Arts degree program above. 


Elective Courses (20 units): 

Five courses in Government or related 
fields, not more than two courses in a 
related field, chosen with approval of a 
Government advisor. 


Required Proseminars (8 units): 


In consultation with advisor, select four 
of the following: 


491 Proseminar in American Govern- 
ment and Politics (2) 

492 Proseminar in Public Law ( 2) 

493 Proseminar in Comparative 
Government (2) 

494 Proseminar in International 
Relations (2) 

495 Proseminar in Political Theory (2) 

496 Proseminar in Public Adminis- 


tration (2) 


Minor for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


Requirements for the teaching minor 
are 35-36 units of course work. 


Lower Division 


Required in Government (11-12 units): 


200 California State and Local 
Government (3) 

or 403AB State and Local Govern- 
ment (2-2) 

201AB Principles of Political 
Science I (2-2) 

202AB Principles of Political 
Science II (2-2) 
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Upper Division 

Required in Government (24 units # B 
With consent of advisor, select one course 
from each of five of the six areas of study 
in Government described under the upper 
division course core listings for the Bach- 
elor of Arts degree program above. 


Required Proseminars: 


In consultation with advisor, select two 
of the following: 


491 Proseminar in American Govern- 
ment and Politics (2) 

492 Proseminar in International 
Relations (2) 

493 Proseminar in Comparative 
Government (2) 

494 Proseminar in Public Law (2) 

495 Proseminar in Political Theory (2) 

496 Proseminar in Public Adminis- 


tration (2) 


Courses of Instruction in Government 


Lower Division Courses 


1450 Government and American 
Society (4) 

American political system with emphasis 
on role and function of government in so- 
cial context of a democratic political sys- 
tem. Satisfies U.S. Constitution and 
California state and local government re- 
quirements. Not open to students who 
have completed college introductory course 
in U.S. Government. 


200 California State and Local 
Government (3) 


Functions and structure of California 
state and local government units, current 
aspect of governmental process and prob- 
lems in State. Satisfies California state 
and local government requirement. 


201AB Principles of Political 
Science | (2-2) 

Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. Scope 
and methods of political science; focal 
concepts, theories, philosophies, ideolo- 
gies; the modern state, public law, public 
administration, public opinion and gov- 
ernment. 


201C Proseminar in Political 

Science | (2) 
Prerequisite: To be taken in conjunction 
with Government 201AB. Special proj- 
ects in directed research. 


202AB Principles of Political 

Science Il (2-2) 
Prerequisite: Government 201AB_ or 
equivalent. Comparative government and 
politics, international relations. 


202C Proseminar in Political 
Science II (2) 
Special projects in directed research. Mus 


be taken concurrently with Governmer 
202AB. 


250 World Politics (4) 


Theories, principles, and practice of it 
ternational relations; examination of ro 
of nationalism, diplomacy, war alliance 
international law and organizations | 
current international problems. 


Upper Division Courses 


305AB American Federal 
Government (2-2) 


Structure, organization, and functionu 
of executive, administrative, legislatiy 
judicial, electoral processes and publ 
policies of United States national gover 
ment. Satisfies U.S. Constitution requil 
ment. 


\ 
| 
398 Cooperative Education (1-3) | 


Prerequisite: Active, approved emplc 
ment under government internship p 
gram. Analysis and reports of studen 
performance, regular group meetings. 


403AB State and Local 
Government (2-2) 
Prerequisite: One year of college politi! 
science or consent of instructor. Nati 
of state politics, analysis of legislati) 
judicial, and administrative organizat 
and process; local government in me 
politan areas; all with reference to C 
fornia. 


\B Urban Government and 
Politics (2-2) 

equisite: One year of college political 
ice or consent of instructor. Con- 
rary American municipal, county, 
special districts, and their relation- 
3 to other governmental jurisdictions, 
icularly state governments; problems 
gislature, elections, politics, parties, 
interest groups; metropolitan govern- 


.B Classical Political Theory (2-2) 


equisite: One year of college political 
ce or consent of instructor. Exposi- 
and critical analysis of ideas of ma- 
litical thinkers from Plato to seven- 
h century. 


.B Modern Political Theory (2-2) 


equisite: One year of college political 
ce or consent of instructor. Studies 
haracter of contemporary normative 
ical theory; systematic political 
ies of Liberalism, Conservatism, Na- 
lism, Marxism, Communism, Facism, 
ulism, Democracy, and Irrationalism. 


.B Theory and Practice of Inter- 
national Communism (2-2) 


equisite: One year of college political 
ce or consent of instructor. Analysis 
arxism-Leninism and examination of 
ces and, strategies of international 
nunist movement in Western and 
Western countries. 


.B American Political 

Thought (2-2) 
equisite: One year of college political 
ce or consent of instructor. Survey 
merican political ideas from Puritan 
d to present. 


B Interest Groups and Public 
Opinion (2-2) 

2quisite: One year of college political 
ce or consent of instructor. Tactics 
aims of pressure groups, particularly 
es, in influencing of American public 
ment; political significance of public 
on. 


B Political Sociology (2-2) 

*quisite: One year of college political 
ce and/or sociology, or consent of in- 
tor. Social factors underlying dem- 
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ocracy and totalitarianism, social move- 
ments and revolutions, conflict and con- 
flict resolution, voting behavior, political 
socialization. Students may enroll for 
credit in either Government 415AB or 
Sociology 415 but not both. 


416 The Executive Process (4) 


Prerequisite: 4 units of upper division 
political or other social science, or con- 
sent of instructor. Studies in theory and 
operation of the executive process at all 
levels of government. 


417AB Public Policy and the 
Economy (2-2) 


Prerequisite: One year of college political 
science or consent of instructor; Eco- 
nomics 201A or equivalent recommended. 
Analysis of interrelationships between 
public policy and economic affairs. 


418AB American Political Parties and 
Politics (2-2) 

Prerequisite: One year of college political 

science or consent of instructor. American 

political parties, including third parties; 

party structure, operation, control, and 

political leadership. 


419AB Legislative Process (2-2) 


Prerequisite: One year of college political 
science or consent of instructor. Analysis 
of structure, organization, and function- 
ing of United States Congress and Amer- 
ican state legislatures, emphasizing Cali- 
fornia. 


423AB Political Dynamics of Latin 
America (2-2) 

Prerequisite: One year of college political 

science or consent of instructor. Inte- 

grated analysis of political culture and 

institutions of Latin America. 


424AB The United States and Latin 
America (2-2) 

Prerequisite: One year of college political 

science or consent of instructor. Examina- 

tion and analysis of relations between 

United States and Latin American na- 

tions; the inter-American system. 


425AB United States Foreign 

Policy (2-2) 
Prerequisite: One year of college political 
science or consent of instructor. Theory 
and practice of contemporary American 
foreign policy. 
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426AB_ International Law (2-2) 


Prerequisite: One year of college political 
science, including Government 427AB, or 
consent of instructor. Regulation of inter- 
national relations in peace and in war. 


427AB International Relations (2-2) 


Prerequisite: One year of college political 
science, including Government 202AB, 
or consent of instructor. Theories and 
practices of international politics. 


428AB International 

Organization (2-2) 

Prerequisite: One year of college political 
science or consent of instructor. Organi- 
zations, methods, movements, and prac- 
tices leading to world order, including 
problems and evaluations. 


International Administration 
and Development (2-2) 


Prerequisite: One year of college political 
science or consent of instructor. Admin- 
istration of overseas operations and in- 
ternational agencies; policies, practices, 
procedures and problems. 


429AB 


430AB Governments of Western 
Europe (2-2) 


Prerequisite: One year of college political 
science or consent of instructor. Political 
institutions, ideologies, and problems of 
major European countries. 


431AB Governments of Latin 
America (2-2) 


Prerequisite: One year of college political 
science or consent of instructor. Political 
concepts, structures, and trends in goy- 
ernments of Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, and other countries selected for 
study by instructor. 


432AB Government and Politics of 
Southeast Asia (2-2) 


Prerequisite: One year of college political 
science or consent of instructor. Study of 
political development, systems, institu- 
tions, concepts, trends, contemporary 
practices and foreign relations of selected 
countries of Southeast Asia. 


433AB British Government and 
Commonwealth (2-2) 


Prerequisite: One year of college political 
science or consent of instructor. Exami- 
nation and analysis of British political 
system, including the Commonwealth. 


434AB Government and Politics in — 
Scandinavia (2-2) 

Prerequisite: One year of college politi 
science, including Government 202: 
or consent of instructor. Examination 
Seandinavian political systems, parti 
programs, policies, concepts, and 

forms; structures and functions of pol 
cal, social, and economic institutions. 


435AB Government of the Soviet 
Union (2-2) 

Prerequisite: One year of college politi 

science or consent of instructor. Politi 

institutions, movements, doctrines, ¢ 

practices of the Soviet Union. 


436AB Governments of Sub-Sahara 
Africa (2-2) 
Prerequisite: One year of college politi 
science or consent of instructor. Analy 
of Africa’s political and social histo: 
contemporary governmental instituti 
and politics of selected countries so 
of the Sahara; Africa in world affa 


437AB Governments and Politics of 
South Asia (2-2) 


Prerequisite: One year of college politi 
science, including Government 202. 
and History 490A or 490B, or consent 
instructor. Political movements, syste 
and policies in India and Pakistan, ¥ 
particular attention to nationalism, ¢ 
stitutional development, political par 
and movements, and foreign policies. 


438AB Government and Politics of 
Japan (2-2) 

Prerequisite: One year of college polit 
science, including Government 202 
and History 495A or 495B, or consent 
instructor. Political ideas and instituti 
in Japan, with emphasis upon natio} 
ism, constitutional development, polit 
parties and movements; domestic | 
foreign policies. 


439AB Government and Politics of 
China (2-2) 
Prerequisite: One year of college polit 
science, including Government 202 
and History 494A or 494B or consen 
instructor. Political ideas and instituti 
in China, Nationalist and Commu 
with specific emphasis upon national 
communism, constitutional developm 
political parties, economic planning, | 
foreign policies. 


AB Jurisprudence and the Judicial 
Process (2-2) 


requisite: One year of college political 
mee or consent of instructor. Analysis 
schools of legal thought, judicial proc- 
and judicial behavior, relationship of 
sprudence to judicial process. 


AB American Constitutional Law: 
Federalism (2-2) 


requisite: One year of college political 
nce or consent of instructor. Basic 
ciples of American constitutional 
; the Supreme Court and judicial re- 
vy; the Supreme Court and problems 
ederalism. 


AB American Constitutional Law: 
Civil Rights (2-2) 

requisite: One year of college political 
nce or consent of instructor. Basic 
ciples of American constitutional 
; First Amendment rights; equal pro- 
ion of the laws as applied against 
e and national governments. 


AB American Constitutional Law: 
Civil Rights in the Lega! 
Process (2-2) 


requisite: Government 441AB or con- 

of instructor. Basic ‘principles of 
rican constitutional law; federal 
ititutional rights of persons accused 
rimes as applied against state and 
onal governments. 


AB The Anglo-American Legal! 
System (2-2) 

requisite: One year of college political 
ice or consent of instructor. Develop- 
t of American legal system from 
lo-Saxon and Roman roots to a case 
2m of Jaw and equity based on Eng- 
and American common law. 


AB Foundations of Public 
Administration (2-2) 


requisite: One year of college political 
ice or consent of instructor. The ex- 
ive function in government; prin- 
S of administrative organization, per- 
el management, financial administra- 
administrative law, public relations; 
lems and trends in government as a 
a 
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461AB Municipal Administration (2-2) 


Prerequisite: One year of college political 
science or consent of instructor. Problems 
and functions of such units of local gov- 
ernment as municipalities, counties, spe- 
cial districts, school districts, and such 
administrative agencies as housing au- 
thorities, police, fire, and public health 
departments. 


463AB Public Personnel 
Administration (2-2) 

Prerequisite: Government 150 or equiva- 
lent, or consent of instructor. Growth of 
merit system concept and development of 
civil service; recruitment procedures and 
examinations, position classification, 
Salary structures, retirement plans, in- 
service training, supervision, employee 
organizations. 


465AB Principles of Employee 
Supervision (2-2) 

Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Dis- 

cussions on government employee situa- 

tions and problems from point of view of 

lower-level supervisor. 


466AB Public Financial 
Administration (2-2) 

Prerequisite: One year of college political 
science; accounting and statistics recom- 
mended. Role of financial administration 
and budgeting in determination of gov- 
ernmental policy, administrative planning 
and management, control of government 
operations, intergovernmental relations, 
and relation to private economy. 


468AB Public Welfare and Social 
insurance Administration (2-2) 


Prerequisite: Junior standing or consent 
of instructor. Internal administration of 
government programs, such as social se- 
curity, child care, corrections, pensions; 
operation of the grant-in-aid principle, 
interagency relationships, problems of 
field coordination. 


470AB_ Public Relations in 
Government (2-2) 


Public relations as a staff function; roles 
of information officer, public service fea- 
tures, public information counters; 
agency case histories. 
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472AB Organization and 

Management (2-2) 
Prerequisite: Government 460AB or con- 
sent of instructor. Study of organization 
structure, human factors in organization, 
dynamics of organizational change, inter- 
nal adaptibility to external environment ; 
problems, limitations, and trends in gov- 
ernmental organization and management. 


473AB Systems Design in 
Government (2-2) 


Prerequisites: Government 460AB and 
472AB or consent of instructor. Con- 
ceptualization, design, analysis and im- 
plementation of man-machine systems in 
government; automation of information 
processing, retrieval, and communication ; 
theories of computers, operations re- 
search and related concepts. 


475AB Comparative 
Administration (2-2) 

Prerequisites: Government 460AB and 
one of the comparative government series, 
from 430AB through 439AB. Evolution 
and processes of administrative practice 
in selected foreign nations; application of 
comparative analysis to administrative 
systems of selected foreign nations. 


476AB Administrative Law (2-2) 


Prerequsite: One year of college political 
science or consent of instructor. Process 
in administrative adjudication, regulation, 
and rulemaking; duties and liabilities of 
public officers, appeal procedures, trends 
in regulation. 


477AB_ Introduction to City 
Planning (2-2) 
Prerequisites: Government 403AB and 


460AB, or consent of instructor. Func- 
tions and administrative structures of 
city, county, regional and state planning 
agencies; economic, social, legal and aes- 
thetic factors in planning process; devel- 
opment of general or master plan. 


478AB Techniques of City 
Planning (2-2) 

Prerequisites: Government 403AB and 
460AB or consent of the instructor. Tech- 
niques and administrative structure for 
implementation of city, county, regional 
and state plans; regulation of land use 
and division of land, urban renewal, pub- 
lic housing. 


479AB Advanced Planning 
Practicum I (2-2) 


Prerequisites: Government 477AB a 
478AB or consent of instructor. Advant 
problems in city and regional plannir 
land use classification, their relationsh 
and characteristics; development of g 
eral or master plan. 


480AB Advanced Planning 
Practicum II (2-2) 


Prerequisite: Government 479AB. 
vanced problems in design of plann 
standards applicable to urban envir 
ment, studies of design elements wit 
framework of master plan. 


490AB_ Special Studies in Political 
Science (2-2) 

Prerequisite: One year of college politi 

science or consent of instructor. Intens 

study of selected areas and special pr 

lems in Political Science. May be repea 

as subject matter changes. 


491 Proseminar in American 
Government and Politics (2) 


An elective course to be taken in conju 
tion with courses in American Gove 
ment and Politics as specified by 
advisor. Special projects in directed 
search. May be repeated. 


492 Proseminar in International 
Relations (2) 


An elective course to be taken in conjt 
tion with courses in International R 
tions as specified by an advisor. Spe 
projects in directed research. May be 
peated. 


493 Proseminar in Comparative 
Government (2) 2 
An elective course to be taken in 
junction with courses in comparatiias 
ernment as specified by an advisor. } 
cial projects in directed research. Ma 
repeated. | 


494 Proseminar in Public Law (2) 


An elective course to be taken in conj} 
tion with courses in public law as §} 
fied by an advisor. Special projects it! 
rected research. May be repeated. 


5 Proseminar in Political Theory (2) 


i elective course to be taken in conjunc- 
n with courses in political theory as 
ecified by an advisor. Special projects 
directed research. May be repeated. 


5 Proseminar in Public 
Administration (2) 


| elective course to be taken in conjunc- 
n with courses in public administration 
specified by an advisor. Special proj- 
S$ in directed research. May be repeated. 


) Independent Study (1-4) 


requisite: GPA of 3.0 in Government, 
isent of an instructor to act as spon- 
, ability to assume responsibility for 
ependent work and to prepare written 
1 oral reports. Project selected in con- 
ence with sponsor before registration ; 
gress meetings held regularly. 


raduate Courses 


AB Seminar in Contemporary 
American National 
Government (2-2) 


requisites: Bachelor’s degree and su- 
lor academic performance in Govern- 
it or consent of instructor. Analysis 
Selected issues and problems of na- 
al significance in the United States. 
y be repeated as subject matter 
nges. 


AB Seminar in Political 
Theory (2-2) 


requisite: Government 410AB, 411- 
or 413AB. Studies of selected topics 
political philosophy. May be repeated 
topic changes. 


AB Seminar in Political 

Behavior (2-2) 
requisites: Graduate standing and 
ernment 415AB, 418AB or 419AB. 
ysis of selected aspects of organiza- 
and functioning of American politi- 
parties, interest groups, and voting 


avior. May be repeated as topic 
nges. 


AB Seminar in Advanced Studies 
in International Relations (2-2) 


requisite: Hight units from interna- 
al relations courses Government 
AB-429AB. Examination of special 
blems in international politics. May be 
sated for credit as subject matter 
ges, 
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530AB Seminar in Comparative 
Government (2-2) 


Prerequisites: Six units from Govern- 
ment 427AB, 430AB, 431AB, 482AB or 
equivalent or consent of instructor. Spe- 
cial problems, practices, customs, and 
movements in a selected number of na- 
tions—both major and minor ones—with 
emphasis on the use of primary source 
material in the field. May be repeated 
for credit as subject matter changes. 


581AB Seminar in Latin American 
Government (2-2) 


Prerequisite: Government 431AB or 
equivalent. Analysis of selected topies in 
Latin American politics. 


540AB Seminar in Public Law (2-2) 


Prerequisite: One year of public law 
course work. Advanced study in selected 
areas of public law, constitutional law, 
comparative law, comparative legal sys- 
tems; civil rights, judicial process, judi- 
cial behavior, legal history and theory. 
May be repeated for credit. 


560AB Seminar in Public 
Administration (2-2) 


Prerequisite: Government 460AB_ or 
equivalent. Advanced studies in adminis- 
trative organization: delegation, field co- 
ordination, communication, accountabil- 
ity and controls; analysis of values proc- 
ess, Structures and arrangements in large 
scale governmental management; trends 
in administrative research. 


561AB Seminar in State and Local 
Government and 
Administration (2-2) 
Prerequisites: Government 403AB and 
460AB or 461AB. Advanced studies in 
state and local governmental institutions 
and processes; selected topics may in- 
clude intergovernmental relations, consti- 
tutions and charters, financial adminis- 
tration and policy, concepts of civil 
service, and metropolitan problems. 


563AB Seminar in Advanced Problems 
in Public Personnel 
Administration (2-2) 
Prerequisite: Government 463AB, or 
equivalent. Case studies of personnel 
problems encountered in governmental 
agencies ; examination of varying roles of 
boards, commissions, and official legisla- 
tive bodies; new frontiers in personnel 
research and personnel legislation. 
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590AB Seminar in Philosophy of 
Public Service (2-2) 


Prerequisite: Government 560AB or 561- 
AB and consent of instructor. Past and 
present philosophies of public service; 
bureaucracy in modern society, social- 
psychological and ethical aspects of pub- 
lie service, case studies of decision mak- 
ing. 


591AB Seminar in Administrative 
Theory and Behavior (2-2) 


Prerequisite: Government 560AB or con- 
sent of instructor. Analysis of adminis- 
trative theory and utilization of advances 
in behavioral research as they apply to 
studies of administrative process and or- 
ganization. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candidacy 
and approval of departmental graduate 


studies committee. Student must em 
for this course in quarter in which he 
pects to complete course work. Par 
fulfillment of requirements for the m 
ter’s degree 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-5) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor 
act as sponsor. Independent, direc 
study of advanced topics in field, regt 
conferences with sponsor. May be 
peated for credit. 


599 Thesis or Project (1-5) 

Prerequisites: Advancement to cal 
dacy, consent of instructor to act 
sponsor, and departmental approval 
topic prior to registration. Independ 
research resulting in a thesis or proj 
Continuous enrollment required w 
student is working on thesis or project 
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listory 


1e Faculty 


rofessors Hugh S. Bonar, Jr., Robert C. Catren, Louis C. DeArmond, 
mmett A. Greenwalt, Edward O. Guerrant ( Chairman), David Lind- 
y, Kenneth J. Pratt, W. Sherman Savage, Arthur Lee Smith, John O. 
pple. 

ssociate Professors Richard Dean Burns, Seymour L. Chapin, Daniel 
ecelius, Donald O. Dewey, Eugene R. Fingerhut, Samuel H. Jones, 
ton W. Meyer, Walter D. Nelson, Kent L. Steckmesser. 


sistant Professors Robert Behling, Timothy Fox Harding, Mohammed 
1an, Karl H. Phillips, Arnold Pincus, John Zimmerman. 
structor Carlos Contreras. 


1e Undergraduate Program 


1e History major may be undertaken to attain professional, academic, 

cultural objectives, such as an understanding of the past and its 
ntributions to the present, preparation for teaching and professional 
idy leading to advanced degrees, proficiency in historical method and 
storical information in preparation for the professions, business, gov- 


nment, and cultural institutions. 


quirements for the Major 


venty-two units are required for the 
jor in History, 20 in lower division 
1 52 in upper division courses. Stu- 
its undertaking the major must con- 
in advance with a History Depart- 
mt adviser in selecting courses and in 
‘paring a formal program. 

story majors are urged to develop 
mpetence in at least one foreign lan- 
ige. 


ver Division 

quired in History (20 units): 
‘ABC Western Civilization (12) 
*AB American Civilization (8) 


per Division 
quired Courses (36 units): 
History Proseminar (4) 
ect 8 units each from 4 of 14 groups 
ed below, according to following pat- 
o, for total of 32 units: 
y one, groups 1-6: 8 units 
up 7: 8 units 


Any one, groups 10-14: 8 units 
Any one, groups 1-14 not already se- 
lected: 8 units 


Course Groupings: 


Group 1 Ancient: 410, 411, 412, 413 

Group 2 Medieval: 421, 422 

Group 3 Huropean’ (Periods): 
424, 425, 426, 427, 428, 429 

Group 4 European (Topical): 4831, 
437AB, 4388, 450* 

Group 5 HEngland, British Empire: 440, 
441, 442, 443 

Group 6 History of Science: 400ABC, 
402, 403* 

Group 7% American (Periods) : 470, 471, 
472, 473, 474, 475 

Group 8 American (Topical): 476, 
477ABC, 478AB, 479, 485* 

Group 9 American West: 481, 482, 488, 
489 

Group 10 Russia: 445, 446, 447, 448* 

Group 11 Latin America: 461, 462, 
463, 465, 466, 467* 

Group 12 Middle Hast: 418,* 419AB, 
420, 491, 492 

Group 13 Far Hast: 490AB, 494ABC, 
495AB, 496AB, 498* 

Group 14 Africa: 414AB, 415 


423, 
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Elective Courses (16 units): 

With adviser’s consent, courses chosen as 
follows: 

(1) Any 400 level History courses (0-16) 
(2) Special Studies courses, marked above 
with (*), or History 499 (8-0) 

(3) Other upper division courses in re- 
lated fields (8-0) 


The Graduate Program 


The graduate program leading to the 
Master of Arts in History is built on the 
foundation of undergraduate preparation, 
requires intensive study involving not 
only courses and seminars but additional 
directed reading in preparation for the 
comprehensive examinations. Reading 
lists should be obtained by the candidate 
well in advance of the examination from 
the examining professor in each field. 
Comprehensive examinations are sched- 
uled in each quarter. 


Admission to the Program 


Students seeking the master’s degree 
must meet the college requirements for 
admission to graduate study and advance- 
ment to classified graduate standing, 
including a satisfactory score on the ap- 
titude test of the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination, regardless of undergraduate 
grade point average. In addition applica- 
tion must be made to the History De- 
partment on forms provided by the 
department’s graduate studies committee. 
Transcripts from all colleges attended by 
graduates of other colleges or universi- 
ties must be submitted with application 
for evaluation. If the applicant has sup- 
plied two sets of transcripts to Admis- 
sion and Records and designated the 
Master of Arts degree in History as his 
objective, that office will forward the 
necessary transcripts to the History De- 
partment. Transcripts for CSCLA gradu- 
ates are available to the department. 


The applicant must have 28 approved 
upper division units in History, includ- 
ing History 497 or equivalent, with a 
grade point average of B (3.0) or better, 
plus 8 units in related fields. An appli- 
cant whose grade point average is less 
than B (3.0) must satisfy the probation- 


ary requirements established by the (¢ 
lege for advancement to classified gra 
ate standing. These are described un 
“The Graduate Program” in this cata 


Language Requirement 


A reading comprehension in one fore 
language must be demonstrated bet 
the candidate may attempt the Hist 
comprehension examinations. This is 
complished by passing a language c 
petence examination. Written notice 
intention must be filed with History 
partment at the beginning of the t 
in which examination is to be taken 


Requirements for the Degree 


Forty-eight units are required for 
Master of Arts degree. 


Required Courses (12 units): 
501 Historiography and Bibliography 
History Seminars (500 courses) (8) 


Elective Seminar (4 units): 


Additional History seminar, or appr 
500 level seminar in related field. (4) 


Hlective Courses in History, Related 
Fields (24-82 units): 

Approved courses in History may 
chosen from 400 or 500 level courses 


One or two approved courses may 
chosen outside field of History (0-8) 


Comprehensive Examinations: 
History 596 (0) 

Comprehensive examinations must 
passed successfully in four fields ch 
from those listed below. In lieu of ¢ 
prehensive examination in one fiel¢ 
qualified candidate may substitute His 
599, with consent of adviser in that f 
At beginning of term during which ca 
date intends to take comprehensive ex 
inations, he must indicate in writing § 
intention to the History Department 
register for History 596. 


Fields for Comprehensive: 


1 United States to 1876 

2 United States since 1850 

3 United States: The West 

4 United States: Social and Intellect 
5 Greece 

6 Rome 

7 Early Medieval (to 1100) 

8 Late Medieval (after 1100) 


Warly Modern Europe (1500-1789) 
Modern Europe (1789 to Present) 
Latin America 

British Peoples 

Russia 

Middle East 

East Asia 

South Asia 

Africa 

History of Science 


e Credentials Program 


e student seeking a teaching credential 
h a History major or minor must con- 
in advance with a History Department 
riser to prepare a program. The pro- 
sional education, requirements for 
ching credentials are described in the 
1001 of Education section of this cata- 


ajor for Elementary 
d Secondary Teaching 


€ major in History for the Standard 
aching Credential, both elementary 
| secondary, is the same as the major 
History for the Bachelor of Arts de- 
e. A 2.75 grade point average in all 
yer division History courses is required 
admission to student teaching. To be 
roved, a student holding a bachelor’s 
ree from another institution must take 
least eight units in History at this 
lege. 
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Minor for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


The minor in History for the standard 
credential for secondary teaching re- 
quires the completion of the following 
courses or equivalents. A 2.75 grade point 
average in all upper division History 
courses is required for admission to stu- 
dent teaching. To be approved a student 
holding a bachelor’s degree from another 
institution must take at least four units 
in History at this College. 


Lower Division 
Required in History (20 units): 


101ABC Western Civilization (12) 
202AB American Civilization (8) 


Upper Division 

Required Courses (20 units): 

One United States History course (470- 
489) 

One Modern European History course 
(423-450) 

Three additional History courses, one of 


which must be in a field other than United 
States or Modern Huropean history. 


Major in Social Science 


For the Standard Teaching Credential a 
major in Social Science with an Option 
in History is available. Requirements are 
described under Social Science in the 
School of Letters and Science section of 
the catalog. To qualify for student teach- 
ing in Social Science with a History 
Option, a grade point average of at least 
2.5 must be maintained in all upper divi- 
sion Social Science courses. 


urses of Instruction in History 


ver Division Courses 


A Western Civilization (4) 


stern man to the Renaissance, with 
ghasis upon growth and development 
hose ideas and institutions that formed 
is of European civilization. 


B Western Civilization (4) 
sopean civilization from the Renais- 
ce to the French Revolution. 
C Western Civilization (4) 


‘opean history in the nineteenth and 
ntieth centuries. 


202A American Civilization (4) 


Development of United States from earli- 
est colonial settlements through Civil War. 


202B American Civilization (4) 


Political, economic, social, cultural devel- 
opment of United States from Civil War 
to present. 


250 United States History (4) 


Prerequisite: Government 150. Selected 
issues, problems and ideas focused around 
selected leaders from Alexander Hamilton 
and Thomas Jefferson to Herbert Hoover 
and Franklin Roosevelt. 
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Upper Division Courses 

The prerequisite for all upper division 
History courses, unless specifically other- 
wise stated, is one year of college history 
or equivalent, or consent of instructor. 


400A History of Science: Antiquity to 
the Renaissance (4) 


Examination of development ofsscience in 
its relation to main currents of Western 
civilization from classical antiquity to the 
Renaissance. 


400B History of Science: Renaissance 
to 1800 (4) 


Examination of development of science in 
its relation to the main currents of West- 
ern civilization from about 1400 to time 
of the French Revolution. 


400C History of Science: The Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries 
(4) 

Examination of development of science in 

its relation to the main currents of West- 

ern civilization since 1800. 


402 History of Astronomy (4) 


Emergence and development of astronom- 
ical concepts and problems from earliest 
times to present; does not emphasize 
mathematical formulation of subject. 


403 Special Studies in the History of 
Science (2-4) 

Prerequisites: One year of lower division 
science or its equivalent and consent of 
instructor. Thorough examination at each 
offering of a different theme, episode, or 
individual in history of science; individ- 
ual readings, discussion, written and oral 
reports. May be repeated for credit. 


410 The Ancient Near East: 4000-323 
B.C. (4) 

Ranging study of earliest civilization— 

Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Syrian, Persian, 

and Hebrew—and their historical legacy 

to Western world. 


411 History of the Hellenic World (4) 


Political and cultural study of Hellenic 
World from Minoan-Mycenaean period to 
end of fifth century. 


412 History of Rome (4) 


Development of Rome from earliest times, 
rise and fall of Roman Republic, the Em- 
pire to 476 A.D. 


413 The Near East from Alexander 
Muhammad (4) 


Political, social, and religious devel 
ments from conquest of Alexander to rt 
of Islam; a history of Hellenistic, Roms 
and early Byzantine rule in Near East. 


414A Sub-Sahara Africa to the Eve 

European Partition (4) 
Examination of African continent sot 
of the Sahara, earliest times to latter h 
of nineteenth century. 


414B Modern Sub-Sahara Africa (4) 


Partition of Africa in nineteenth centu 
systems European administration, re 
tion to colonial rule, birth of nationalis 
social, economic, and political changes 
1945. 


415 Contemporary Sub-Sahara Afr 
(4) 


Post World War II independence revo 
tions in black Africa ; resistance to chal 
in southern Africa; contemporary pol 
eal, social, and economic problems 
Africa south of the Sahara. 


418 Special Studies in Middle E 
History (2-4) 


Prerequisites: Six units of upper divis 
Arab-Islamic history and consent of 
structor. Thorough examination at é 
offering of a period, theme, episode, o1 
individuals in past or contemporary M 
dle Eastern history; individual readir 
discussion, written and oral reports. 


419A The Middle East: 600-1258 (4 


Rise of Islam, the Caliphate, the C 
sades, the Turkish and Mongol invasic 


419B Islamic Institutions and Politi 


Ideas (4) 


Institutions and ideas of government, 
ministration, justice, education, econo 
and social life in Islamic Middle East 
fore Western impact. 


420 The Middle East: 1258-1798 (4) 


Dissolution of Arab Empire; Mam 
rule in Egypt; Il-Khanit, Timfrid 
Safavid Persia; rise of Ottoman Tt 
and Ottoman Empire; Middle East 
ture and society on the eve of Western 
tion. 


' 
421 The Early Middle Ages (4) | 


Europe from fall of Roman Empir 
thirteenth century; political, social, | 
nomic, and religious development of M 
eval Europe. 


» The Later Middle Ages (4) 


nergence of modern Europe and the 
‘iod’s cultural contributions to modern 


} Renaissance and Reformation (4) 
anges which shaped the course of early 
dern Europe up to 1600, with empha- 
on nature of period’s leading phenom- 
, the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
o. 


Seventeenth Century Europe (4) 
Imination of Wars of Religion, begin- 
g of Age of Reason, and nature of ab- 
utism in period from 1600 to 1715. 

» Eighteenth Century Europe (4) 

story of Europe during Age of En- 
itenment from Peace of Utrecht, 1713, 
beginning of French Revolution, 1789. 


| French Revolution and Napoleon 
(4) 

story of Europe during period of French 
7olution and Napoleon. 


Europe: 1815-1871 (4) 
ces of European reaction and revolu- 
1, and search for constitutional gov- 
ment and national unification, 1815— 
1 


-_ Europe: 18Y1-1914 (4) 


° ° ° 
‘ces of European nationalism, impe- 
lism, and power politics. 


Europe: 1914 to the Present (4) 


rope from beginning of World War I 
oresent. 
| 


History of Modern Germany (4) 


‘tory of modern Germany, with empha- 
upon twentieth century. 


A Social and Intellectual History of 
| Europe from the Enlightenment 
to the Twentieth Century (4) 
jor social and intellectual aspects of 


iteenth-century and nineteenth-century 
rope. 


B Social and Intellectual History of 
Europe in the Twentieth Century 
4) 

jor social and intellectual aspects of 
ntieth-century Europe. 


| Economic History of Europe (4) 
nomic development of Europe, with 
ial emphasis on period since eight- 
‘h century. 
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440 Early Modern England (4) 


History of England from fourteenth cen- 
tury to 1688, with emphasis upon consti- 


tutional, social, political and economic 

developments. 

441 British History from 1688 to 1865 
(4) 


Historical development of Britain from 
Glorious Revolution to death of Palmer- 
ston. 


442 Great Britain Since 1865 (4) 


Historical development of Great Britain 
from 1865 to present. 


443 The British Empire (4) 


Political and economic development of 
British Empire since late eighteenth cen- 
tury, with major consideration to expan- 
sion of colonial empire and evolution of 
modern empire-commonwealth. 


445 Russia to 1801 (4) 


Political, economic, social, and cultural 
history of Russia from earliest times to 
accession of Alexander I. 


446 Russia: 1801-1917 (4) 


History of Russia from accession of Alex- 
ander I to end of Romanov dynasty in 
1917. 


447 History of the Soviet Union (4) 


Background and history of revolutions of 
1917 and subsequent historical develop- 
ment of Soviet Union. 


448 Special Studies in the History of 
Russia (2 or 4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Ex- 
amination and analysis of selected topics 
and problems in Russian history. May be 
repeated for credit. 


450 Special Studies in Modern Euro- 
pean History (2 or 4) 


Prerequisites: Upper division or graduate 
status, demonstrated ability, and consent 
of instructor. Different theme or episode 
in European history examined thoroughly 
each quarter in the maner of an under- 
graduate seminar; individual readings, 
written and oral reports, and discussion. 
May be repeated for credit. 


461 Latin America: 
(4) 

Pre-history of the Americas south of the 

United States; European background, pe- 

riod of conquest, and colonial development 

to time of wars for independence. 


Colonial Period 
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462 Latin America: 1810-1914 (4) 


Examination of struggle for independence 
and social, political and economic develop- 
ment of Latin American nations during 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


463 Latin America: 1914 to the Pres- 
ent (4) 

Examination of social, political, and eco- 

nomic development of Latin American 

nations since beginning of World War I. 


465 Brazil (4) 

Survey of Brazilian history from Portu- 
guese occupation of eastern South Amer- 
ica through colonial period, independent 
empire, and the republic to present time. 


466 Mexico (4) 


Development of Mexican people and na- 
tion since time of aborigines; attention to 
social, political and economic develop- 
ment, with particular attention to more 
recent period. 


467 Special Studies in Latin American 
History (2 or 4) 


Prerequisites: Six units of Latin Ameri- 
can History and consent of instructor. 
Examination of selected topics and prob- 
lems in Latin American history; indivi- 
dual readings, discussions, written and 
oral reports. May be repeated for credit. 


470 The United States: Colonial Period 
(4) 

Imperial and local institutions of HEng- 

land’s North American colonies from their 


European origins to French and Indian 
War. 


471 The United States: 
Union (4) 
Development of American political, social, 


and economic independence from 1763 to 
1800. 


The Federal 


472 The United States: The Rise of 

American Democracy (4) 
American social, political, and economic 
institutions during Jeffersonian and Jack- 
sonian periods. 


473 The United States: Sectionalism, 
Civil War and Reconstruction (4) 
American sectionalism and other political, 


economic, and cultural developments from 
1848 to 1877. 


474 The United States: Emergence 
the Modern Nation (4) 


Rapid economic development of nation 
the post-Civil War period, acquisition 
overseas territory, rise of Progressivi 
to outbreak of World War I. 


475 The United States: A World Pov 
(4) 
United States from 1914 to present. 


476 Economic History of the Uni 
States (4) 


American economic development, ind 
trialization, national legislation in ind 
try and commerce. Same as EHEconon 
471. 


477A Social and Intellectual Histor 
of the U.S. to 1860 (4) 


An analysis of important social and 
tellectual trends from early colonial d 
through the 1950's. 


477B Social and Intellectual History 
of the U.S. 1860-1919 (4) 


An analysis of important social and 
tellectual trends from mid-nineteenth ¢ 
tury to the end of World War I. 


477C_ Social and Intellectual Histor: 
of the U.S. since 1920 (4) 


An analysis of important social and 
tellectual trends from the 1920’s to pi 
ent. 


478A United States Diplomatic H 
tory: Eighteenth and Ninetee 
Centuries (4) 


Examination of foreign relations 
United States from colonial days to Sp 
ish-American War. 


478B United States Diplomatic F 
tory: Twentieth Century (4) 


Examination of foreign relations 

United States from Spanish-Ameri 

War to present. 

479 Constitutional History of the — 
United States (4) 


United States Constitution and Ameri 
constitutionalism from colonial times 
present. ; 
481 The Westward Movement and 

West to 1850 (4) | 
Advance and characteristics of Ameri 


frontier from colonial times to Com) 
mise of 1850. : 


' The Westward Movement and the 
West Since 1850 (4) 


vance and characteristics of American 
ntier from Compromise of 1850 to 
ist of today. 


, Special Studies in United States 
History (2 and 4) 


requisite: six units in American His- 
y and consent of instructor. Thorough 
mination at each offering of a period, 
me, episode or individual in United 
ites history; individual readings, dis- 
sions, written and oral reports. May be 
eated for credit. 


} California (4) 
litical, economic, and cultural history 
California from Spanish times to pres- 


} Los Angeles (4) 


velopment of Los Angeles and its met- 
litan areas from pueblo times to pres- 


‘A Traditional India (4) 


amination of Indian civilization from 
liest times to 1757. 


1B Modern India and Pakistan (4) 
se of British power, its political, eco- 
nic and social impact; reaction to Brit- 
rule; rise of nationalism and reform- 
movements; social, political and 
nomic development since 1947. 


The Middle East: 1798-1919 (4) 


‘tural and political impact of West, dis- 
ition of Ottoman Empire, reformist 
vements and nationalism in Middle 
st, birth of modern state system. 


The Contemporary Middle East (4) 


‘e of modern independent states in 
Idle East; survey of political, social, 
| economic developments in Middle 
stern states, with particular emphasis 
‘attempts to create stable democratic 
imes. 


A Traditional China (4) 


imination of Chinese civilization from 
liest times to 1500. 


B Modern China (4) 

amination of Chinese civilization, in- 
®nous and under Western forces, be- 
‘en 1500 and 1949. 
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494C Communist China (4) 


Examination of social, political, and eco- 
nomic development of mainland China 
since 1949. 


495A Traditional Japan (4) 


Japanese civilization from earliest times 
through traditional eras until 1868. 


495B Modern Japan (4) 


Social, political, and economic develop- 
ment of Japan since 1868. 


496A Traditional Southeast Asia (4) 


The civilization of countries of Southeast 
Asia from earliest times to 1800. 


496B Modern Southeast Asia (4) 


Different systems of Western colonial rule, 
with major emphasis on territorial ex- 
pansion, political administration and eco- 
nomic patterns; reaction to alien rule, 
rise of nationalism, and social, economic, 
and political problems since independence. 


497 History Proseminar (4) 


Required of all History majors; usually 
taken in senior year. Introduction to his- 
torical method, as preparation for gradu- 
ate seminar work in history; utilizes his- 
torical method and bibliography to equip 
History major for specialized positions in 
business, government and cultural insti- 
tutions. 


498 Special Studies in Asian History 
(2 or 4) 


Prerequisites: 8 units of Asian history 
and consent of instructor. Examination 
and analysis of selected topics and prob- 
lems in Asian history. May be repeated 
for credit. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor to 
act as sponsor. Project selected in confer- 
ence with the sponsor before registration ; 
progress meetings held regularly, and a 
final report submitted. May be repeated 
for credit. 


Graduate Courses 


Minimum prerequisites for all graduate 
courses in History are a bachelor’s de- 
gree, and History 497 or equivalent. 


501 Seminar in Historiography and 
Bibliography (4) 

Development of historical writing, with 

examination of representative historians 

and various philosophies of history. 
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520 Seminar in the Middle Ages (4) 


Prerequisite: 8 units of Medieval History 
or equivalent. Readings, discussion and 
thesis type paper. May be repeated for 
credit. 


522 Seminar in Middle Eastern His- 
tory (4) 

Prerequisite: 8 units of upper division 

Arab-Islamie history or consent of in- 

structor. Readings, discussion, and thesis 

style research paper. May be repeated for 

credit. 


532 Seminar in Europe: Early Modern 
(4) 

Prerequisites: 8 units of European his- 

tory or equivalent and reading competence 

in one European language. Readings, dis- 

cussion, and thesis style research paper. 

May be repeated for credit. 


533 Seminar in Europe: Recent (4) 


Prerequisite: 8 units of European history 
or equivalent and reading competence in a 
European language. Readings, discussion, 
and thesis style paper in modern Euro- 
pean history. May be repeated for credit. 


540 Seminar in British History (4) 
Prerequisite: 8 units in British history 
or equivalent. Readings, discussion, and 
thesis style research paper. May be re- 
peated for credit. 


542 Seminar in Russian History (4) 


Prerequisite: 8 units of Russian history 
or consent of instructor. Readings, dis- 
cussion, and thesis style research paper. 
May be repeated for credit. 


561 Seminar in Modern Mexico (4) 


Prerequisites: History 461 and 462, or 
History 466, and reading competence in 
Spanish. Readings, discussion and thesis 
style research paper. May be repeated for 
credit. 


562 Seminar in Latin American 
History (4) 


Prerequisites: 6 units of Latin American 
history and reading competence in Span- 
ish or Portuguese. Latin American his- 
toriography and research in_ selected 
topics in Latin American history exclud- 
ing modern Mexico. Readings, discussion, 
oral reports and thesis-style paper. 


571 Seminar in the United States: 
Early (4) 


Prerequisite: 8 units of American histe 
or equivalent or consent of instruct 
Readings, discussion, and thesis style : 
search paper. May be repeated for cred 


575 Seminar in United States: Rece 
(4) 

Prerequisite: 8 units of American histe 

or equivalent or consent of instruct 

Readings, discussion, and thesis style : 

search paper. May be repeated for cre¢ 


577 Seminar in American Social a 
Intellectual History (4) 


Prerequisites: History 477AB or Ame 
can Studies 402 or consent of instruct 
Readings, discussion and thesis style 
search paper. May be repeated for crec¢ 


581 Seminar in the United States: T 
West (4) 


Prerequisites: 8 units in History 4 
482, 488, 489, or equivalent or consent 
instructor. Readings, discussion, and the 
style research paper. May be repeated : 
credit. 


591 Seminar in Asia: Recent (4) 


Prerequisites: 8 units of Asian History 
consent of instructor. Readings, disc 
sion, and thesis style research paper. M 
be repeated for credit. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candids 
and approval of departmental gradu: 
studies committee. Student must enroll 
this course in quarter in which he expe 
to complete course work. Partial fulf 
ment or requirements for master’s degr 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor 
act as sponsor. Independent, direc 
study of advanced topics in field, regu 
conferences with sponsor. May be repea 
for credit. 


599 Thesis (2) 


Prerequisites: Consent of an instructs 
act as Sponsor and departmental appro 
of topic prior to registration. Independ 
research resulting in a thesis. 
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ournalism and Broadcasting 


he Faculty 

‘a Journalism: 

rrofessor Paul T. Scott. 

ssociate Professors Robert E. Blackmon (Chairman), Irvin Borders. 
sssistant Professors Nicholas Beck, Robert A. Lerner. 


; Broadcasting: 
.ssistant Professors Donel Price, Harry S. Ratner, Robert Sherwood. 


he Undergraduate Program 


Mffered by the department are the Bachelor of Arts degree in Journal- 
sm and the Bachelor of Arts degree in Radio and Television Broad- 


asting. 
Aajor in Journalism 


cudents who complete the professional 
jajor in Journalism will find careers in 
1) editorial and advertising departments 
f newspapers, magazines and industrial 
rgans, (2) public relations programs in 
usiness, government, colleges and city 
thool systems, (3) editorial and business 
laff work with radio and television sta- 
ons, (4) journalism teaching and publi- 
ations advisement in schools and col- 
ges. Career objectives can be met by 
yecialization in either advertising, news- 
ditorial, or public relations, each offered 
a sequence in the Journalism major. 
/ 

lequirements for the Major 


\ minimum of 79 units is required, in- 
juding a common core of 23 units in 
purnalism taken by all, a specialization 
equence of 24 units in Journalism 
lourses, and 32-34 units of interdiscipli- 
ary course work. 


ower Division 


tequired Journalism Core (8 units): 
journalism 201 News Writing (4) 


ournalism 202 Reporting (4) 
Ipper Division 


lequired Journalism Core (15 units): 
30 News Editing (4) 


391 
400 


College Times (3) 

History and Philosophy of the Mass 
Media (4) 

The Social Responsibility of the 
Press (4) 


441 


Specialization Sequence (24 units): 
Students complete this professional Jour- 
nalism concentration by electing one of 
the three following sequences: 


Advertising 


338 Newspaper Typography and Design 
(4) 

Newspaper Management (4) 
Newspaper Advertising (4) 
Advertising Copy and Layout (4) 


470 
471 
475 


Select two of following : 


460 Industrial Magazine Publishing (4) 
491 Law of the Mass Media of 
Communication (4) 

Radio and Television News 
Writing (4) 

Publicity and Public Relations (4) 


492 


496 


News-Editorial 

491 Law of the Mass Media of 
Communication (4) 

Editorial and Interpretive Writing 
(4) 

Reporting of Public Affairs (4) 


493 
494 


Select three of following: 


338 Newspaper Typography and Design 
(4) 

470 Newspaper Management (4) 

471 Newspaper Advertising (4) 
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Radio and Television News 
Writing (4) 
496 Publicity and Public Relations (4) 


492 


Public Relations 


460 Industrial Magazine Publishing (4) 
496 Publicity and Public Relations (4) 
497 Public Relations Problems (4) 


Select three of following: 


338 Newspaper Typography and Design 
(4) 

470 Newspaper Management (4) 

471 Newspaper Advertising (4) 

491 Law of the Mass Media of 
Communication (4) 

492 Radio and Television News 
Writing (4) 

493 Editorial and Interpretive 
Writing (4) 

494 Reporting of Public Affairs (4) 


Interdisciplinary Oourses (32 units): 


In addition to the 47 quarter units re- 
quired in Journalism, students select at 
least 32 quarter units from courses listed 
below to complete a major of at least 79 
units. 


Area of Concentration 


A concentration of 16-18 units is selected 
from one of the following subject fields. 
All courses are 4 quarter units unless 
otherwise indicated. 


Economics 201AB, 301 (6), 302, 303, 
390, 412, 460, 471, 480 

English 318, 319, 320, or any 400-level 
course except those in the 490s 

Government 201ABC, 202AB, 403AB, 
404AB or any other 400-level course 
up to 479 

History 101ABC or any 400-level course 
except 497 

Sociology 201AB (4-4), 390, 414, 415, 
424, 430, 480, 482 


Electwe Courses 


Additional courses are selected from any 

field in lists above and below which are 

not part of concentration, to bring inter- 

disciplinary courses to total of 32-34 

units. 

American Studies 401, 402, 403 

Business Administration 304 

Philosophy 250, 304, 410 

Psychology 308, 410AB (3-3), 418AB 
(3-3), 420, 422 

Speech 176, 371, 485 


Minor in Journalism 


Required for the minor in Journalism ar 
12 units of lower division and 23 unit 
of upper division courses. 


Lower Division 


Required in Journalism (12 units): 


100 Modern Journalism and Mass Medi 
of Communication (4) 

201 News Writing (4) 

202 Reporting (4) 


Upper Division 


Required in Journalism (28 units): 


330 News Editing (4) 

338 Newspaper Typography and Desigr 
(4) 

391 College Times (3) 

400 History and Philosophy of the Mas 
Media (4) 

441 The Social Responsibility of the 
Press (4) 

493 Editorial and Interpretive Writin 
(4) or 

494 Reporting of Public Affairs (4) 


The Credentials Program 


The programs leading to a Journalist 
major or minor in secondary teaching at 
designed specifically for students wh 
plan to become journalism teachers an 
who will pursue a fifth year of colleg 
work to qualify them for the Standar 
Teaching Credential. Journalism is chose 
as a nonacademic major or minor, } 
combination with either a major ¢ 
minor in an appropriate academic are: 


Major for Secondary Teaching 


Lower Division 
Required in Journalism (12 units): 


100 Modern Journalism and Mass Medi 
of Communications (4) 

201 News Writing (4) 

202 Reporting (4) 


Upper Division 


Required in Journalism (31 units): 


330 News Hditing (4) 

338 Newspaper Typography and Desig) 
(4) 

391 College Times (3) | 
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) History and Philosophy of the Mass 
Media (4) 

| The Social Responsibility of the 
Press (4) 

) Newspaper Management (4) 

| Law of the Mass Media of 
Communication (4) 

} Editorial and Interpretive Writing 
(4) or 

t Reporting of Public Affairs (4) 


‘erdisciplinary Courses (20 units): 

urses selected from following : 

lerican Studies 401, 402, 403 

glish 406, 471, 472, 478, 475, 477 

vernment 403AB (4), 404AB (4), 414 

story 101ABC, or any 400 level course 
except 497 

rchology 420 

‘iology 424 


nor for Secondary Teaching 


quirements for the teaching minor are 
same as those for the minor in Jour- 
sm described above. 


yor in Radio 
d Television Broadcasting 


2 program leading to the Bachelor of 
s degree with a major in Radio and 
evision Broadcasting emphasizes the 
entertainment aspects of radio and 
vision. Specifically, educational, in- 
ctional and informational broadcast- 
are stressed. Among the curriculum 
2ctives are the training of personnel 
program production and planning in 
elementary and secondary schools 
colleges and universities, as well as 
*xrvisory and administrative personnel 
all levels of educational and instruc- 
al television. 


» function of the course offerings is 
issist in preparing teachers to teach 
television. Another function is to 
tin the preparation of directors and 
ducers of cultural programs, such as 
ngle performance of serious drama, 
<€spearean series, or illustrated lec- 
Ss on the arts, insofar as these involve 
jal broadcasting problems or possi- 
ies. A third function is to prepare 
luates for news, public affairs, and 
cational broadcasting. 


Excluded from the curriculum are 
courses which have the prime objective 
of training students for the advertising, 
acting, commercial copy writing, and 
electronic engineering phases of broad- 
casting. 


Requirements for the Major 


All majors in Radio and Television 
Broadcasting are required to fulfill the 
core requirements of the program, total- 
ing 50-52 quarter units. In addition, they 
select one of three options: Cultural 
Backgrounds for Broadcasting, Informa- 
tional Broadcasting, or Educational and 
Instructional Broadcasting. Each option 
requires an additional 28 quarter units, 
but the student is given a variety of 
courses from which to select. The choice 
of electives within each option must be 
approved by the student’s adviser. The 
program contains a total of 78-80 re- 
quired quarter units. 


Core Requirements 


The required core program contains 50- 
52 units in Journalism and Broadcasting. 


Lower Division 


Required in Lower Division (20 units): 
Foreign Language (12) 

(3 quarters of same foreign language se- 
lected from 100 or 200 level courses.) 
Required in Broadcasting (8 units): 


200 Survey of Broadcasting (4) 
201 Introduction to Broadcast 
Production (4) 


Upper Division 
Required Courses (80-32 units): 


In Journalism: 


400 History and Philosophy of the 
Mass Media (4) 


In Broadcasting: 


301 Advanced Broadcast Production (4) 

360 Broadcast Program Planning and 
Development (4) 

415 Broadcasting Law and 
Regulation (4) 

460 The Social Role and Responsibility 
of Broadcasting (4) 

499 Independent Study (2-4) 
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In Related Fields (12 units): 


Two courses selected from following, at 
least one being English 406 or Speech 
371: 

English 406 Communication of Ideas (4) 
Speech 371 Persuasive Speaking (4) 
Speech 404A Principles of Directing (4) 
Broadcasting 410 Radio and Television 

Writing (4) 


Option Programs 


Students select from the three option 
programs to complete requirements for 
their major. Option A is for general 
work in the field of cultural and educa- 
tional broadcasting; Option B is for stu- 
dents who want to prepare for the field 
of news and public affairs broadcasting; 
Option C is for students who wish to 
prepare for administrative, production, 
teaching or utilization work in the field 
of educational and instructional broad- 
casting. 


OPTION A: 

Cultural Backgrounds for Broadcasting 

(1) Select 12 units from following: 

(No more than four units of lower divi- 


sion courses; representative of both de- 
partments. ) 


From Speech: 


267 Introduction to Oral Interpretation 
(4) 

407 History of Dramatic Theory and 

Criticism (4) 

The Nature of Dramatic Comedy 

(4) 

413ABC Development of the Theater 
444 


408 


( ) 
416 Playwriting (4) 
From English: 


250 Understanding Literature (4) 

417 Shakespeare (4) 

424 Greek and Roman Drama in 
Translation (4) 

425 Modern Continental Drama in 
Translation (4) 

426 Modern British Drama (4) 

427 Modern American Drama (4) 


(2) Select 16 units from following: 


(Representative of at least three depart- 
ments) 


From American Studies: 
401 The Study of American Culture (4) 


402 Ideas in America (4) 
403 American Popular Culture (4) 
404 The Avant-Garde in American 


Intellectual Life (4) 


From Art: 

406 Pre-Hellenic Art (3) 

411 Greek and Roman Art (3) 
416 Medieval Art (3) 

426 20th Century Art (3) 


From English: 

221 Interpreting Fiction (4) 

223 Interpreting Poetry (4) 

480 Literature and Fine Arts, B.C. 
481 Literature and Fine Arts, A.D. 


From Music: 


3851 Understanding Music Literature 
470 The History and Literature of 
American Musie (3) 


From Philosophy: 

474 Philosophy in Literature (4) 
475 Aesthetics (4) 

From Speech: 


472 Great Speakers: European (4) 

473A Great Speakers: American to 
1860 (4) 

473B Great Speakers: American, 1§ 
to Present (4) 

474 Studies in Selected American 
Orators (4) 


OPTION B: 

Informational Broadcasting 

(1) Select 12 units from following: 
From Journalism: 


201 News Writing (4) 

492 Radio and Television News 
Writing (4) 

493 Editorial and Interpretive Wr 
(4) 

494 Reporting of Public Affairs (4) 


(2) Select 8 units from following: 
From American Studies: 

402 Ideas in America (4) 

403 American Popular Culture (4) 


From English: 


471 American Authors: Edwards to 
Emerson (4) 

472 American Authors: Poe to 
Whitman (4) 

473 American Authors: Dickinson t 
James (4) 

475 American Novels Since 1920 (4 

476 Modern American Drama (4) 

477 Modern American Poetry (4) 
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om Speech: 


2 Great Speakers: European (4) 

3A Great Speakers: American to 
1860 (4) 

3B) «6Great Speakers: American 1860 
to Present (4) 


) Select 8 units from following: 


om Economics: 
| Economics for the Social Sciences 


(6) 


om Government: 


‘AB State and Local Government (4) 

‘AB Urban Government and Politics 
(4) 

‘AB Interest Groups and Public 
Opinion (4) 


om Sociology: 
Contemporary Sociological Theory 
(4) 

» Social Psychology (4) 

{| Mass Communications and Public 
Opinion (4) 

om Speech: 

) Speech Analysis and Evaluation (4) 


am Psychology: 
) Psychology of Communications (4) 


ION C: 
cational and Instructional Broadcasting 
8 
Required in Broadcasting (8 units): 


Educational and Informational 
Broadcasting (4) 


ect one of following: 


ym Broadcasting: 


_ Practicum in Educational 


Broadcasting (4) 
} Administrative Problems in 
Educational Broadcasting (4) 


From Education: 

401 Sociological Foundations of 
Education (4) 

(2) Select 20 units from following: 

(Must be representative of at least two 

departments; prior approval of adviser 

required. ) 

From English: 

250 Understanding Literature (4) 

From Psychology: 

420 Psychology of Communications (4) 

422 Social Psychology (4) 

From Sociology: 


424 Mass Communications and Public 
Opinion (4) 

460 Intergroup Relations and Social 
Conflict (4) 


From Speech: 


176 Argumentation (4) 

278 Group Discussion (4) 

416 Playwriting (4) 

478 Group Communication: The 
Dynamics of Leadership and 
Participation (4) 

485 Speech Analysis and Evaluation (4) 


(2) Elective Substitutions 


Up to 8 units from following may be sub- 
stituted for above: 


From English: 


417 Shakespeare (4) 

424 Greek and Roman Drama in 
Translation (4) 

480 Literature and Fine Arts, B.C. (4) 

481 Literature and Fine Arts, A.D. (4) 


From Speech: 


413ABC Development of the Theater 
(4-44) 

407 History of Dramatic Theory and 
Criticism (4) 

408 The Nature of Dramatic Comedy 
(4) 


urses of Instruction in Journalism 


lity to type or concurrent enrollment 
yping is a prerequisite for all students 
joring in Journalism. 


er Division Courses 


Modern Journalism and. Mass 
Media of Communication (4) 
vey of mass media of communication 
1 special emphasis on newspapers, 


magazines, radio and television. Study of 
news functions, opinion-forming and in- 
terpretive materials, and feature articles. 


201 News Writing (4) 

Introduction to newswriting and report- 
ing. News sources, collection of news, 
acceptable forms for news stories, and 
newspaper style. 
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202 Reporting (4) 


Prerequisite: Journalism 201. Specialized 
reporting, feature writing and staff work 
on the newspaper. Provides base for ad- 
vanced journalism courses. 


290 Analysis of the News (2) 


Interpretation of the week’s news as re- 
ported in the news magazines, newspa- 
pers, radio and television. Stresses the 
background of international, national, and 
state and local events. Open to all stu- 
dents to a maximum of four units. 


Upper Division Courses 


330 News Editing (4) 


Prerequisites: Journalism 201 and 202. 
Techniques of copyreading and headline 
writing, theories of news selection and 
makeup, examination of newspaper edi- 
torial practice. 


338 Newspaper Typography and 
Design (4) 

Study of the techniques of publishing, in- 
cluding typography, typesetting, photoen- 
graving and printing methods and ma- 
chines. Background for understanding and 
supervising design and makeup problems. 
Lecture 4 hours, outside assignments. 


345 Magazine Article Writing (4) 


Writing and selling nonfiction articles. 
Magazine markets are studied, queries are 
written, and manuscripts are submitted 
directly to general interest magazines, 
specialized magazines, trade publications, 
and Sunday feature sections of news- 
papers. 


391,395 Special Projects in Journalism 


391 College Times (3) 


395 News Bureau (3) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Rec- 
ommended for members of College Times 
and News Bureau staff. Two one-hour 
class meetings plus 3 hours additional 
supervised activity weekly. Maximum of 
12 units allowed for Journalism 193, 391, 
or 395 separately or in any combination. 


398 Cooperative Education (1-3) 


Prerequisites: An overall grade point av- 
erage of 2.35, upper division standing in 
the departmental major or minor, and 
approval by the departmental coordinator 


prior to registration. Active employme 
with regular meetings to discuss studer 
progress. May be repeated to a maxim 
of 6 units. 


400 History and Philosophy of the 
Mass Media (4) 


Prerequisite: Junior standing. Study 
the development of journalism, with 
introduction to important papers ¢£ 
personalities. Journalism majors m 
take the course prior to or concurren 
with any 400-level journalism course 


441 The Social Responsibility of the 
Press (4) 


Prerequisite: Journalism 400 for Jo 
nalism majors. No prerequisite for n 
majors. Study of the goals, ideals, resp 
sibilities and major criticisms and 

fenses of the newspress. Bases for ob; 
tive and interpretive reporting. Exami 
tion of the threats to a free flow of ne 


460 Industrial Magazine 
Publishing (4) 


Prerequisite: None, although Pul 
Relations majors normally would t 
Journalism 496— Publicity and Pul 
Relations—first. Editing and _ busin 
management of the house organ and 
dustrial magazine, stressing format, co 
illustration and production. Lecture f 
hours; outside assignments. 


464 High School Journalism (4) 


Theory of advising school newspa 
and yearbook staffs. Relation of staff 
signments to classroom instruction. | 
signed for credential candidates in edu 
tion, English and other fields who n 
supervise school publications. 


470 Newspaper Management (4) 


Analysis of the economy, organizat 
and business operation of newspap 
Circulation, advertising, promotion, pr 
uction and plant design problems. P1 
tice in simple cost accounting and bo 
keeping procedures in newspaper busin 
management. Lecture 4 hours; outs 
assignments. 


471 Newspaper Advertising (4) 


Principles of advertising, emphasis on 
newspaper as advertising medium. | 
struction in preparing pictures, layo 
and copy for newspaper use, mat serv! 
and available syndicated materials. I 
ture 4 hours. | 
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) Advertising Copy and Layout (4) 

erequisite: Journalism 471 or consent 
instructor. Practice in planning and 
iting copy for advertisements. Con- 
uction of practical layouts, studies of 
yertising rates and costs, publication 
i advertising agency practices and 
chanical production for printed media. 


| Law of the Mass Media of 
Communication (4) 

erequisite: Junior standing. Study of 
1 libel law, of the right of privacy, con- 
opt of court, freedom of the press, 
right, statutory limitations, postal 
‘ulations, and the right to print news 
public affairs. 


» Radio and Television News 
Writing (4) 

prequisite: Journalism 400 for Jour- 
lism majors. Consent of instructor for 
a-majors. Analysis and preparation of 
al news and commercials, introduc- 
ns and special news features for radio 
1 television. 


$ «Editorial and Interpretive 
Writing (4) 
erequisites: Journalism 201 and senior 
nding. Interpretation of news events 
d their background. Study of editorial 
yes, policy and the forming of public 
nion. The writing of informative and 
tumentative editorials, columns and 
*kground-to-the-news features. 


| Reporting of Public Affairs (4) 

requisites: Journalism 201, 202, and 
vernment 403AB or 404AB or their 
livalents and senior standing. Ad- 
nced theory and practice in reporting 


courts, units of local, state and federal 
government and those private agencies 
peripheral to government which figure in 
decisions on public questions. 


495 Special Projects in Journalism, 
Magazine Production (3) 

Prerequisites: Upper division standing 
and consent of instructor. Supervised 
work on college feature magazine staff. 
Two one-hour class meetings plus 3 addi- 
tional hours activity to be arranged 
weekly. May be repeated for credit. 12 
units maximum allowed for Journalism 
391, 395, or 495, separately or in any 
combination. 


496 Publicity and Public Relations (4) 
Prerequisites: Journalism 201, 202 and 
330 or their equivalents and upper divi- 
sion standing. Study of methods, tools and 
media used in planning and developing 
company, community and _ institutional 
public relations programs. Publicity and 
promotional techniques: copy prepara- 
tion, news releases, publications, relations 
with the press. 


497 Public Relations Problems (4) 
Prerequisite: Journalism 496 or consent 
of instructor. Advanced study of public 
relations as a way of winning recognition 
and understanding by the public. Study 
of the development of a sound public 
relations program. 


499 Independent Study (2-3) 
Prerequisite : Consent of instructor to act 
as a sponsor. Project selected in confer- 
ence with the sponsor before registration, 
progress meetings held regularly, and a 
final report submitted. May be repeated 
for credit. 


durses of Instruction in Broadcasting 


| Survey of Broadcasting (4) 

tvey of principles and practices in 
lerican broadcasting with emphasis on 
techniques of radio and _ television 
gramming through lectures, reports, 
1 selected viewing. 


201 Introduction to Broadcast 
Production (4) 


Introduction to radio and television pro- 
duction facilities and techniques. Prin- 
ciples of directing, picture composition, 
camera movement, lighting, basic sound 
patterns, and control room operation. 
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301 Advanced Broadcast 
Production (4) 


Prerequisite: Broadcasting 200 or con- 
sent of instructor. Advanced study of di- 
recting principles and production tech- 
niques as applied to educational, informa- 
tional and cultural program production. 


360 Broadcast Program Planning and 
Development (4) 


Prerequisite: Broadcasting 200 or con- 
sent of instructor. Elements and problems 
in developing educational, informational 
and cultural broadcast programs. Prepa- 
ration of programs for production: re- 
search techniques, development of pro- 
gram content and format, visualization 
of ideas; types of programs. 


401 Informational and Educational 
Broadcasting (4) 


Development, potentials, and limitations 
of instructional television, analysis of 
educational, instructional, and informa- 
tional programming. 


402 Practicum in Educational 
Broadcasting (4) 


Prerequisite: Broadcasting 401 or con- 
sent of instructor. Identification of prob- 
lems in television teaching and utilization, 
experience in demonstration teaching, 
production and direction. 


403 Administrative Problems in 
Educational Broadcasting (4) 


Prerequisite: Broadcasting 401 or con- 
sent of instructor. Organizing, financing, 


stafing and management of education 
informational, and instructional bro: 
casting in schools and communities. 


410 Radio and Television Writing (4 


Content and techniques of radio and te 
vision writing, preparation of vari0 
broadcast scripts, unique characterist 
of the media as foundations for scr 
writing. 


415 Broadcasting Law and 
Regulation (4) 

Study of governmental regulatory agt 

cies and agencies of self-regulation affe 

ing broadcasting, with special attenti 

to educational, informational, and ¢ 

tural broadcasting. 


460 The Social Role and Responsi- 
bility of Broadcasting (4) 


Standards and responsibilities of bro: 
casters to operate “in the public int 
est.” Effects of programs on learni 
children, taste, public opinion; role 
various groups, including networks, e 
cators, critics and advertisers. 


499 Independent Study (2-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of adviser and «& 
sent of instructor to act as sponsor. |] 
dividual projects designed to reflect 1 
ability of the student and to be a e 
tribution to the field of educational, — 
formational or cultural broadcasting. 
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atin American Studies 


e Faculty 


struction for the Latin American Studies program is provided by 
mbers of the faculty from cooperating disciplines with the Schools of 
isiness and Economics, Education, Fine and Applied Arts, and Letters 
d Science. Coordinator for the program is Professor Louis DeArmand. 


e Undergraduate Program 


tin American Studies is an interdepartmental program which offers 
idents interested in Latin America the opportunity to pursue a ma- 
> in this field for study leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


quirements for the Major 


total of 74 units of lower and upper 
ision courses is required for the major 
Latin American Studies. 


ver Division 


wer division requirements include de- 
opment of an adequate reading, writ- 
, and speaking competence in Spanish 
another Latin American language. 
is competence may be demonstrated 
examination when appropriate. Other 
ired lower division courses, in addi- 
1 to those listed below, will be taken 
a part of the General Education re- 
rements. 


quired Courses (22 units): 

thropology 250 Cultural Anthropol- 
ogy (6) 

ography 150 Human Geography (4) 

anish 200ABC Intermediate Spanish 
(4-4-4) 


iper Division 


total of 52 units in Social Sciences 
1 language is required. 


quired in Anthropology (8 units): 


t Peoples of South America (4) 
3 Peasant Cultures of Middle America 


(4) 


quired in Geography (8 units): 
f Geography of Middle America (4) 
3 Geography of South America (4) 


Required in Government (4 units): 


431AB Governments of Latin America 
(2-2) 


Required in History (12 units): 


462 Latin America: 1810-1914 (4) 
463 Latin America: 1914 to Present (4) 


Required in Latin American Studies (4 
units): 
497 Proseminar: Selected Topics in 
Latin American Studies (4) 


Required in Spanish (8 units): 
300A Composition and Grammar (4) 


Select one of following: 


405 Spanish-American Literature I (4) 

407 Spanish-American Literature II (4) 

409 Spanish-American Literature ITI 
(4) 


Elective Courses (12 units): 


Four units must be in Government, His- 
tory or Social Science; 4 units may 
be 499 courses in Anthropology, 
Geography, Government, History, or 
Spanish. Courses are selected with 
consent of adviser, from following: 

Art 446 Art of Latin America (4) 

Music 473 Survey of Latin American 
Music (4) 

Economics 460 Growth of Underdevel- 
oped Areas (4) 

Government 423AB Political Dynamics 
of Latin America (2-2) 

Government 424 The United States and 
Latin America (4) 

History 461 Latin America: 
Period (4) 


Colonial 
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History 465 Brazil (4) 

History 466 Mexico (4) 

History 467 Special Studies in Latin 
American History (2 or 4) 

Latin American Studies 462 Resources 
for Latin American Studies (2) 

Latin American Studies 469 Contempo- 
rary Latin America (4) 


Courses in Spanish: 


300B Composition and Grammar (4) 
301AB Conversation (2-2) 


310 Spanish Civilization (4) 

315 Spanish-American Civilization (4) 

405 Spanish-American Literature I (4) 

407 Spanish-American Literature II (4) 

409 Spanish-American Literature III 
(4) 

417 Spanish-American Short Story (4) 

421 Mexican Literature of the Twenti- 
eth Century (4) 

483 Contemporary Spanish-American 
Novel (4) 


The Graduate Program 


The Master of Arts degree program in 
Latin American Studies is designed to 
provide an area wide multidisciplinary 
approach to the study of one of the 
world’s major regions. Another objective 
is advanced training for careers in teach- 
ing, in government service, or in com- 
merce. 


Admission to the Program 


Students seeking the master’s degree 
must meet the all-College requirements 
for admission to graduate study and ad- 
vancement to classified graduate stand- 
ing. In addition, application must be 
made to the Latin American Studies 
graduate studies committee on forms 
available from the Coordinator of Latin 
American Studies. Completed applica- 
tion, together with transcripts from all 
colleges attended other than CSCLA 
must be submitted to the Coordinator of 
Latin American Studies. Early applica- 
tion is strongly urged, since courses ap- 
plicable to the master’s degree must be 
arranged with the approval of a graduate 
advisor prior to enrollment. 


Departmental Requirements 


A minimum of 24 upper division Latin 
American content courses, including 


Latin American Studies 497 or its equ 
alent, must have been completed beft 
advancement to classified graduate star 
ing can be approved. The student w 
has not met this requirement throv 
courses taken as an undergraduate m 
take courses in two or more departme 
as a graduate student. In exceptio 
cases the Latin American Studies gra 
ate studies committee may waive a p 
tion of these prerequisites. 


Language Requirement 
Demonstration of written and oral co 
petence in Spanish or Portuguese m 
precede advancement to classified gra 
ate standing. Competence is to be de 
onstrated through both written and c 
examinations. 


Requirements for the Degree 


A minimum of 45 units is required 
the degree. 


Required in Latin American Studies 
units): 

590 Interdisciplinary Seminar in La 

American Studies (4) 


Additional Seminars (16 units): 


Two courses (8 units) from among 
following : 


NOTE: Courses designated with an asi 

isk (*) may be elected in those quart 

when the area of emphasis is Latin An 

ica. 

*Business 548 Seminar in Internatio 
Marketing (4) 

*Beonomics 560 Seminar in Econom 
Growth in Underdeveloped Ar 
(4) 

*Geography 571 Seminar in Regiona 
Geography (4) 

Government 531AB Seminar in Lati 
American Government (2-2) 

History 562 Seminar in Latin Ame! 
(4) 

Latin American Studies 508 Semintt 
Latin American Social Systems | 


One course (4 units) from among the 

lowing: 

*Art 501 Seminar in Art History (4 

Spanish 505 Studies in El Modernii 
in Spanish America (4) 

Spanish 545 Seminar in Coutempil 
Spanish-American Poetry (4) — 

Spanish 575 Seminar in Hispanic § 
Literature (4) | 


me course (4 units) from among the fol- 

wing : 

Education 506 Comparative Education 
(4) 

Geography 575 Seminar in Human 
Geography (4) 

Geography 580 Seminar in Physical 
Geography (4) 

fistory 561 Seminar in Modern 
Mexico (4) 


lectives (25 units): 


lectives may be selected from among the 
lowing courses: 


nthropology 404, 408 

rt 446 

economics 460 

eography 427, 428 

overnment 423AB, 424AB, 431AB 

istory 461, 462, 468, 465, 466, 467 

atin American Studies 462, 469, 499, 
598, 599 

‘usic 476 

panish 405, 407, 409, 417, 421, 460, 483 


hesis or Comprehensive Examinations: 


omprehensive written examinations on 
atin America must be passed success- 
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fully in three of the following academic 
fields: Anthropology, Art, Business Ad- 
ministration and Economics, Comparative 
Education, Economics, Geography, Gov- 
ernment, History, or other fields approved 
by the graduate committee in Latin Amer- 
can Studies. At the beginning of the quar- 
ter during which the candidate intends to 
take the comprehensive examinations, he 
must indicate this intention to the Co- 
ordinator of Latin American Studies in 
writing and also register in Latin Amer- 
ican Studies 596. 


Instead of the comprehensive examina- 
tions, students may choose to write an in- 
terdisciplinary thesis under the guidance 
of a three-man faculty committee selected 
in consultation with an adviser. Students 
making this election must enroll in Latin 
American Studies 599, in which a maxi- 
mum of 9 units may be taken. 


Whether the student elects to take the 
comprehensive examinations or to write a 
thesis, he must pass an immediately sub- 
sequent oral examination by a three-man 
committee. 


ourses of Instruction in Latin American Studies 


oper Division Courses 


2 Resources for Latin American 
Studies (2) 


rerequisite: Concurrent or prior enroll- 
ent in one or more courses on Latin 
merica or consent of instructor. Evalu- 
ion of available resources and materials 
r interdisciplinary study of Latin Amer- 
1. 


9 Contemporary Latin America (4) 


‘equisites: Two other courses in Latin 
nerican Studies. Introduction to the 
itin American world through study of 
ntemporary scene and its literature. 
cent economic, political, cultural, and 
cial developments. Opportunity to read 
urces in Spanish and Portugese. 


7 Proseminar: Selected Topics in 
Latin American Problems (4) 


erequisite: Oral and written command 
Spanish or Portuguese. Senior course, 
Wired of all Latin American Studies 
ijors. Interdisciplinary study of Latin 
nerican problems. Integrates methods 
m all relevant disciplines. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor to act 
as sponsor. Project selected in conference 
with the sponsor before registration, prog- 
ress meetings held regularly, and final re- 
port submitted. May be repeated for 
credit. 


Graduate Courses 


508 Seminar in Latin American Social 
Systems (4) 


Prerequisites: Anthropology 404 or 408 
or equivalent and reading competence in 
Spanish or Portuguese. Analysis of se- 
lected aspects of contemporary Latin 
American social systems. May be repeated 
for credit. 


590 Interdisciplinary Seminar in Latin 
American Studies (4) 
Prerequisite: Latin American Studies 


497. Interdisciplinary investigation and 
discussion of selected Latin American 
topics. May be repeated for credit. 
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596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candidacy 
and approval of departmental graduate 
studies committee. Student must enroll 
for this course in quarter in which he ex- 
pects to complete course work. Partial 
fulfillment of requirements for’ the 
master’s degree. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor to 
act as sponsor. Independent, directed 


study of advanced topics in field, re 
ular conferences with sponsor. May | 
repeated for credit. 


599 Thesis (2-9) 


Prerequisites: Consent of instructor 
act as sponsor and departmental approy 
of topic prior to registration. Independe 
research resulting in a thesis. Continuo 
enrollment required while student 
working on thesis. May be repeated 
maximum of 9 units. 
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lathematics 


e Faculty 
‘ofessors Charles L. Clark, Robert J. Diamond. 


sociate Professors John H. DeHardt, Ernest J. Eckert (Chairman), 
arry S. Hayashi, Raymond B. Killgrove, Gordon K. Overholtzer, Karl 
ans Roth, Abraham Silvers, Bethumne Vanderburg. 


sistant Professors Reuben Babayan, Richard W. Chamberlain, Thelma 
ay Chaney, Peter Christ, Evelyn Boyd Collins, Royce C. Derby, Stuart 
ff, Nandlal Jhunjhunwala, Donald Kiel, Siegfried G. Krapf, Louis 
ithold, Orda E. Lewis, Ben Solomon, Soo Tang Tan. 


cturer Marshall Elder. 


e Undergraduate Program 


major in Mathematics prepares students to teach in secondary 
1001s, work as research assistants in industry and government, or 
ter graduate school to prepare for positions on college staffs and 
perior positions in industry and government. Three baccalaureate 
sree programs in Mathematics are offered. 


ie degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Mathematics 
ly be obtained in four years provided adequate preparation has been 
ured in high school, e.g., algebra (2 years), geometry, trigonometry. 
the student has not had this preparation, or if command of these 
pjects is weak, he may be advised to strengthen his knowledge before 
empting college mathematics. 

r any baccalaureate degree in Mathematics a grade point average of 
)is required for all upper division courses applied toward major. 
udents are advised to take at least one year of a foreign language. 


chelor of Arts Degree Upper Division 


is standard Bachelor of Arts degree Required in Mathematics (86 units): 
riculum of 186 units prepares students 380 Intermediate Analysis (4) 

positions in government and for 401 Differential Equations (4) 
duate work in Mathematics. The 430 Introduction to Modern Geometry 


Or requires a total of 74 units. (4) or 482 Higher Geometry (4) 

Divis; 442 Linear Algebra and Matrices (4) 
ref Mivision or 444 Modern Algebra (4) 
juired Courses (88 units): 461 Advanced Calculus I (4) 


thematics 201-205 AnalyticGeometry 462 Advanced Caleulus II (4) 
and Calculus I-V (20) 
thematics 290 Digital Computer 


Programming (2) Electives in Mathematics: 
‘sics 201-204 General Physics Select 12 units in upper division courses; 
I-IV (16) students planning to proceed to a master’s 
‘Sics 205 is recommended but not degree should take Mathematics 463 In- 


required. troduction to Complex Analysis. 
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Bachelor of Science Degree 


The Bachelor of Science degree curricu- 
lum of 198 units is designed to prepare 
students for positions in business, indus- 
try, or government, as well as for gradu- 
ate work in Mathematics. 


Requirements for the Major 


The major requires a total of 91 units. 


Lower Division 


Required Courses (55 units): 

Mathematics 201-205 Analytic Geometry 
and Calculus I-V (20) 

Mathematics 290 Digital Computer 
Programming (2) 

Physics 201-206 General Physics 
I-VI (24) 

Chemistry 100AB General Chemistry 
I-II (9) 


Upper Division 
Required in Mathematics (36 units): 


302 Differential Equations for Hngi- 
neers and Physicists (4) or 
401 Differential Equations (4) 
380 Intermediate Analysis (4) 
430 Introduction to Modern Geometry 
(4) or 482 Higher Geometry (4) 
442 Linear Algebra and Matrices (4) 
or 444 Modern Algebra (4) 
461 Advanced Calculus I (4) 
462 Advanced Calculus II (4) 
463 Introduction to Complex Analysis 


(4) 


Select Two of Following: 


403 Partial Differential Equations (4) 
405 Laplace Transform (4) 

410 Vector Analysis (4) 

470 Numerical Calculus (4) or 

471 Numerical Calculus (4) 
Linear Programming (4) 

Theory of Probability (4) 


472 
474 


The Graduate Program 


General information regarding admission 
to unclassified graduate standing, ad- 
vancement to classified graduate stand- 
ing, and College requirements for gradu- 
ation are described in the section of the 
catalog on “The Graduate Program”. 
Generally, candidates for a master’s de- 
gree in Mathematics should expect to 
spend at least four quarters in residence. 


The degree of Master of Science 

Mathematics is offered in two optio! 
The Option 1 program emphasizes pu 
Mathematics. Option 2 concentrates « 
applied Mathematics. Both options ma 
the student eligible for higher math 
matical work in industry, business, 

government, for teaching in a junior ci 
lege, and for further graduate work 
the respective areas. 


Option 1: 
Algebra, Analysis, Topology 


The candidate’s baccalaureate prepa 
tion should be substantially equivalent 
that required for the Bachelor of A 
major in Mathematics. 


Required in Mathematics (45 units): 
530 General Topology (4) 

540 Abstract Algebra (4) 

580 Real Analysis (4) 

582 Advanced Complex Analysis (4) 


Select One of Following: 


531 Homology Theory (4) 

532 Differential Geometry (4) 

542 Group Theory (4) 

584 Advanced Probability Theory ( 
591 Functional Analysis (4) 


Select One of Following: 


551 Seminar in Analysis (5) 
552 Seminar in Algebra (5) 
553 Seminar in Topology or Geome 


(5) 


Elective Courses: 


Select 20 units of courses with gradu 
credit approved by graduate adviser. 


Ezxamination/T hesis: 


All candidates must pass an oral ex: 
ination given in the last semester of ¢ 
didacy. In addition, Plan A or Plan 
must be performed ‘satisfactorily. 


PLAN A: The student may elect to w: 
a thesis by registering for Mathema 
599. If the thesis is acceptable, four w 
of Mathematics 599, but not more, I 
be included among the 45 units requi 
for the degree. | 


PLAN B: A comprehensive written | 
amination may be chosen in place 0 
thesis. The student must register 
Mathematics 596 in the last quarter 
his candidacy. 


ption 2: Applied Mathematics 


e candidate’s undergraduate prepara- 
n should be substantially equivalent to 
it required for the Bachelor of Science 
yor in Mathematics. 


re Requirements in Mathematics 

8 units): 

1 Nonlinear Differential Equations 
(4) 

2 Sturn-Liouville Theory and Integral 
Equations (4) 

0 Optimization Techniques and 
Control Theory I (4) 

1 Optimization Techniques and 
Control Theory II (4) 

0-572 Advanced Numerical Analysis 
Per. 111,12) 


ective Requirements (17 units): 


lect with approval of graduate adviser 

m following: 

om Mathematics: 

Tensor Analysis (4) 

Linear Programming (4) 

Theory of Probability (4) 

Independent Study (1-4) 

Partial Differential Equations— 

Advanced Course (4) 

| Mathematical Theory of Elastic- 
ity (4) 

2 Applied Complex Variables (4) 


om Physics: 
JABC Classical Physics (3-3-3) 


amination/T hesis 


addition to the above, all candidates 
ist pass an oral examination and a 
itten comprehensive examination, both 
en in the last quarter of candidacy. In 
ler to take these examinations the stu- 
it must register for Mathematics 596. 
invitation, a student may, by writing 
acceptable thesis, substitute Mathe- 
tics 599 for not more than one of the 
up of required courses. 


Wa he ve eo 


ie Credentials Program 


> the School of Education section of 
catalog for professional education 
uirements. 


ajor for Elementary 

id Secondary Teaching 

is Bachelor of Arts curriculum is de- 
aed for students who plan to become 


thematics teachers. This major re- 
res 66 units, 
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Lower Division 

Required Courses (30 units): 

Mathematics 201-205 Analytic Geometry 
and Calculus I-V (20) 

Mathematics 290 Digital Computer 
Programming (2) 

Physics 201-202 General Physics 
I-II (8) 

Upper Division 

Required in Mathematics (36 units): 


380 Intermediate Analysis (4) 

420 Foundations of Mathematics (4) 

430 Introduction to Modern Geometry 
(4) or 

432 Higher Geometry (4) 

302 Differential Equations for Engineers 
and Physicists (4) or 

401 Differential Equations (4) 

415 Introduction to Statistical Inference 
(4) or 

474 Theory of Probability (4) 


Select Two of Following: 

340 Theory of Algebraic Equations (4) 
442 Linear Algebra and Matrices (4) 
444 Modern Algebra (4) 

Electives in Mathematics: 

Select two upper division courses. 


Minor for Secondary Teaching 
The teaching minor is designed for stu- 
dents who plan to become secondary 
teachers. Thirty-six units in Mathematics 
are required. 


Lower Division 

Required Courses (20 units): 

Mathematics 201-205 Analytic Geometry 
and Calculus I-V (20) 

Upper Division 

Required in Mathematics (16 units): 


420 Foundations of Mathematics (4) 
442 Linear Algebra and Matrices (4) 
or 
444 Modern Algebra (4) 
430 Introduction to Modern Geometry 
(4) or 
432 Higher Geometry (4) 


Elective in Mathematics (4 units): 
Select one upper division course. 


Minor for Elementary Teaching 

The teaching minor program is designed 
for students interested in Mathematics 
as part of their preparation for becoming 
elementary teachers. Thirty-two units of 
Mathematics courses are selected from 
the same list of courses recommended 
above for the secondary teaching minor, 
excluding the 4-unit elective requirement. 
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Courses of Instruction in Mathematics 


Lower Division Courses 


101 Intermediate Algebra (4) 


Prerequisite: One year of high school al- 
gebra. Fundamental skills necessary for 
mathematics beyond arithmetic. Basic 
topics in algebra including multiplica- 
tion, division, and factorization of poly- 
nomials, solutions of equations including 
systems of equations, functions, expo- 
nents, logarithms and progressions. 


102 College Algebra (4) 


Prerequisite: A grade of C or better in 
Mathematics 101 taken at this College or 
a satisfactory score on the Placement 
Examination. The prerequisite must have 
been completed within the last three 
years. Logarithmic and exponential func- 
tions, elementary theory of equations, 
permutations and_ selections, binomial 
theorem, mathematical induction and in- 
equalities. 


103 Algebra and Trigonometry (4) 


Prerequisite: A grade of C or better in 
Mathematics 101 taken at this College, or 
a grade of C or better in Mathematics 
102 or equivalent course, or a satisfac- 
tory score on the Placement Examination. 
The prerequisite must have been com- 
pleted within the last three years. Hle- 
mentary topics from linear algebra, in- 
cluding systems of linear equations, de- 
terminants and matrices; trigonometric 
functions, identities, and equations; solu- 
tion of triangles; inverse trigonometric 
functions and complex numbers. 


120A Mathematics for Elementary 
School Teachers (4) 


Prerequisite: Passing score on placement 
examination. Understanding and appre- 
ciation of the fundamentals of arithmetic 
and algebra with some attention to his- 
torical aspects. 


120B Mathematics for Elementary 
School Teachers (2) 


Prerequisite: Completion of Mathematics 
120A with a grade of C or higher. Se- 
lected topics from elementary geometry, 
units of measurement, areas, volumes, ap- 
proximate numbers, square roots. 


201 Analytic Geometry and 


Calculus | (4) 


Prerequisite: A grade of C or better 
Mathematics 102 and 103 or equival 
courses or a satisfactory score on 
Placement Examination. The prerequi. 
must have been completed within the 1 
three years. Analytic geometry of 
straight line, function, limit, derivat 
of algebraic functions, application to m 
mum and maximum problems, anti 
rivative. 


202 Analytic Geometry and 
Calculus II (4) 


Prerequsite: Grade of C or better 
Mathematics 201. Definite integral, fun 
mental theorem of the calculus, area 
other simple applications, analytic get 
etry of conic sections, translation : 
rotation of axes. 


203 Analytic Geometry and 
Calculus III (4) 


Prerequisite: Grade of C or better 
Mathematics 202. Derivatives and it 
grals of logarithmic, exponential, tr 
nometric, and inverse trigonometric fu 
tions, methods of integration, element 
differential equations. 


204 Analytic Geometry and 
Calculus IV (4) 


Prerequisite: Grade of C or better 
Mathematics 203. Polar coordinates, ps 
metric equations, vectors, solid anal; 
geometry, Taylor’s formula, approxi 
tions, indeterminate forms. 


205 Analytic Geometry and 
Calculus V (4) 


Prerequisite: Grade of C or better 
Mathematics 204. Infinite sequences 
series, Taylor and Maclaurin series, fi 
tions of several variables, partial dif 
entiation and applications, multiple 


tegration and applications. | 


240AB_ Introductory Mathematical 
Analysis for Business (4-2). 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 101 taker 


this college, or the passing of qualif; 
examination. Analytic geometry of ¢ 
sections and algebraic curves, differer 
caleulus of algebraic functions with! 
plications, integral calculus with app 
tions. Offered for 6 units in day, 4 


night. 


0 Digital Computer Programming (2) 


rerequisite: Mathematics 202. (May be 
ken concurrently). Organization of the 
gital computer and associated periph- 
al equipment, Fortran programming, 
id program-logic techniques. 


pper Division Courses 


2 Differential Equations for 
Engineers and Physicists (4) 


rerequisite: Mathematics 205. Credit 
ay not be received for both Mathematics 
2 and 401. Ordinary differential equa- 
ms, Simultaneous ordinary differential 
uations, linear independence and Wron- 
ians, power series solutions, Fourier 
ries, emphasis on applications in science 
id engineering. 


0 Selected Topics in History of 
Mathematics (4) 


rerequisite: Mathematics 202 (may be 
ken concurrently). Traces the develop- 
mt of fundamental concepts and tech- 
ques in the fields of algebra, geometry, 
gonometry and calculus. 


6 New Topics in Mathematics for 
_ Elementary Teachers (3) 


i explanation and critical study of the 
anges being introduced into elementary 
1001 mathematics. 


3 Introduction to Computer 
Science (4) 


erequisite: Mathematics 290. History 
d general background of computation. 
imber bases, applied algebra, and ap- 
led logic. Machine and assembly langu- 
2, 


) Theory of Algebraic Equations (4) 


erequisite: Mathematics 208. Complex 
mbers, polynomials with special ref- 
mce to the field concept, equations in 
* fields of rational numbers and real 
nbers, elimination, resultants, algebraic 
ensions of a field, cubic equations, con- 
uctibility problems. 


} Mathematics for General 
Education (4) 


erequisites: High school algebra and 
metry. Solution of elementary prob- 
48 in geometry, probability, logic and 
hes. Satisfies the mathematics part of 
, Seneral requirements for Elementary 
‘dentials. No credit for mathematics 
jors or minors. 
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380 Intermediate Analysis (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 205. The real 
number system, functions, sequences, 
limits, continuity, Cauchy criterion, law 
of the mean, fundamental theorem of the 
integral calculus. 


401 Differential Equations (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 205. Credit 
may not be received for both Mathematics 
302 and 401. Ordinary differential equa- 
tions with emphasis on existence and 
uniqueness of solutions. 


402A Advanced Mathematics I for 
Engineers and Physicists (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 302 or 401. 
Vector analysis to include line and sur- 
face integrals, orthogonal curvilinear co- 
ordinates, complex variables to include 
contour integration and conformal map- 
ping, Laplace transformation. 


402B Advanced Mathematics II for 
Engineers and Physicists (4) 


Prerequisite : Mathematics 402A. Implicit 
functions and Jacobians, infinite series 
and integrals, differentiation of integrals, 
Taylor series for several variables, Fou- 
rier series and boundary valué problems, 
special functions (Bessel, Legendre, er- 
ror, elliptic), calculus of variations. 


403 Partial Differential Equations (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 302 or 401. 
Orthogonal sets of functions, Fourier se- 
ries and integrals, with applications to 
the equations of mathematical physics; 
first order equations, Cauchy’s method of 
characteristics. 


405 Laplace Transform (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 461 or equiy- 
alent. The Laplace transform, use in 
solving linear ordinary and partial dif- 
ferential equations, solution of boundary 
value problems, applications to transient 
electrical and dynamic phenomena. 


410 Vector Analysis (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 205. Vector al- 
gebra and calculus, vector fields, gradient, 
divergence, curl, divergence theorem, 
Stokes’s theorem, applications to geometry 
and mathematical physics. 
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411 Tensor Analysis (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 410. Contra- 
variant and covariant vectors and tensors, 
tensor algebra. Riemannian geometry, the 
metric tensor, geodesics, Christoffel sym- 
bols, derivatives of tensors, physical com- 
ponents of tensors. Applications to me- 
chanics and differential geometry. 


415 Introduction to Statistical 
Inference (4) 


Prerequisite: Grade of C or better in 
Mathematies 201. Probability, random 
variables, distributions, estimation of 
parameters, tests of hypothesis, with em- 
phasis on the application of these con- 
cepts. Mathematics 474 and Mathematics 
415 may not both be taken for credit. 


416 Analysis of Variance (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 415. .The 
linear hypothesis, estimation of param- 
eters and tests of hypothesis in the gen- 
eral case, important special cases includ- 
ing 2 and 3 variables of classification, 
block design, latin squares, contrasts. 
Mathematics 475. and 416 may not both 
be taken for credit. 


417 Analysis of Covariance, Regression 
and Correlation (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 416. Estima- 
tion and tests of hypothesis in those cases 
of the linear hypothesis in which there 
are one or more concomitant variables. 
Random and mixed effects models. Corre- 
lation. 


418 Non-Parametric Statistics (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 415. Tests of 
hypothesis when the underlying distribu- 
tions of the populations involved do not 
satisfy the assumptions necessary for the 
use of the “classical’’ methods, with em- 
phasis on applications. Mathematics 476 
and 418 may not both be taken for credit. 


420 Foundations of Mathematics (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 203. Sets, re- 
lations, and functions. The statement cal- 
culus, the predicate calculus and the de- 
duction of valid consequences. 


426 New Topics in Mathematics for 
Secondary Teachers (3) 


Prerequisite: Concurrent administration 
or teaching of secondary mathematics. 
An explanation and critical study of the 
changes being introduced into secondary 
school mathematics. 


428 Elementary Calculus from an 
Advanced Standpoint (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 203 or equiva 
lent. The structure of elementary cal 
culus and its analytic foundations. De 
signed to provide secondary teachers en 
gaged in teaching advanced placemen 
mathematics with a deeper understandin; 
of elementary calculus. 

430 Introduction to Modern 
Geometry (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 205. A stud 
of some of the synthetic geometry de 
veloped since the time of Huclid; a brie 
survey of non-Euclidean geometry. 


432 Higher Geometry (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 205. Homogt 
neous projective coordinates, invariants 
duality, Desargues’ and Pappus’ thec 
rems, transformations, synthetic an 
analytic treatment of conics. 


442 Linear Algebra and Matrices (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 205. Linea 
transformations, matrices and determ 
nants, algebra of matrices, quadrati 
forms, characteristic values, reduction ¢ 
matrices to canonical form. 


444 Modern Algebra (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 205 or cor 
sent of instructor. Introduction to som 
of the principal concepts of modern @ 
gebra, including integral domains, group: 
rings, fields, and vector spaces and mt 
trices. 


446 Theory of Numbers (4) 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 205 and ju 
ior standing. Divisibility, Euclidean a 
gorithm, prime numbers, fundament: 
theorem of arithmetic, distribution ¢ 
primes, congruences, Fermat-Euler an 
Wilson theorems, residues and quadrati 
reciprocity law, Bernoulli numbers, quat 
ratic forms, Diophantine equations. 


461 Advanced Calculus | (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 380. An a 
vanced study of functions of sever 
variables, partial differentiation with a] 
plications, multiple integrals, line at 
surface integrals. 


462 Advanced Calculus II (4) ; 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 461. Includ 
Riemann’ integration, infinite series, uD 
form convergence, improper integrals. — 


Introduction to Complex 

Analysis (4) 
requisite: Mathematics 302 or 401. 
plex variables, analytic functions, 
plex integration, conformal mapping, 
lications. 


Numerical Calculus (4) 


requisites: Mathematics 205, 290. 
nerical solution of algebraic and 
iscendental equations, interpolation, 
ierical differentiation and _  integra- 
, elementary approximation theory. 


Numerical Calculus (4) 


requisite: Mathematics 290, 302, or 
Numerical solution of ordinary 
partial differential equations. In- 
es finite differences, orthogonal ‘poly- 
ials, harmonic analysis. 


Linear Programming (4) 


‘equisite: Mathematics 205. Geomet- 
solutions, the simplex method, the 
sportation problem, elementary game 
ry. 

Theory of Probability (4) 


equisite: Mathematics 380. General 
ability spaces, random _ variables, 
t distributions, random sampling, 
of large numbers, estimation of 
meters. Credit is not given for both 
hematics 415 and 474. 


Introduction to Mathematical 
Statistics | (4) 


equisite: Mathematics 474. Estima- 
and tests of hypothesis. Credit is not 
n for both Mathematics 416 and 475. 


Introduction to Mathematical 
Statistics I] (4) 


equisite: Mathematics 475. Selected 
*s in statistics, such as distribution 
methods, decision theory, stochastic 
esses. Credit is not given for both 
hematics 418 and 476. 


Proseminar in Mathematics (2-5) 


equisites: Consent of instructor and 
ir standing. Study of one phase of 
lematics, such as set theory, mathe- 
cal logic, algebraic geometry, statis- 
methods, etc. May be repeated for 
it as subject matter changes. 


Independent Study (1-4) 


equisite: Cohsent of an instructor to 
i8 a sponsor: Project selected in con- 
ice with sponsor before registration ; 
tess meetings held regularly, and a 
Teport submitted. May be repeated 
*redit. 
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Graduate Courses 


501 Nonlinear Differential 
Equations (4) 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 401 or 302 
and Mathematics 461 and 462. Vector- 
matrix notation, stability in nonlinear 
systems, Poincaré phase plane, method of 
Liapounoy, perturbation techniques. 


502 Sturm-Liouville Theory and 
Integral Equations (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 401 or 302, 
461, 462. Sturm-Liouville systems: ei- 
genfunctions, generalized Fourier series; 
integral equations, Green’s functions, in- 
tegral transforms. 


503 Partial Differential Equations— 
Advanced Course (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 302 or 401, 
403, 405, 410, 463. First order equations, 
complete and general integrals; second 
order equations, characteristic curves 
and surfaces, elliptic, hyperbolic and par- 
abolic types. 


511 Mathematics of Elasticity (4) 


Prerequisites: Physics 201, 202, 203, or 
Engineering 302, and Mathematics 408, 
410, 463. Analysis of strain, analysis of 
stress, equations of elasticity, extension, 
torsion, and flexure of beams, two-di- 
mensional elastostatic problems, three-di- 
mensional problems, variational methods. 


520 Optimization Techniques and 
Control Theory I (4) 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 442, 461, 462. 
Theory of maxima and minima, direct 
methods, calculus of variations, Pontry- 
agin maximum principle. 

521 Optimization Techniques and 

Control Theory II (4) 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 520. Dynamic 
programming, multi-stage games, Marko- 
vian decision processes, nonlinear pro- 


gramming. 
530 Topology (4) 
Prerequisites: Graduate standing in 


Mathematics and Mathematics 462. Ba- 
sic concepts of point set topology, metri- 
zation, compactness and separation prop- 
erties of spaces, mappings, combinatorial 


topology. 
531 Homology Theory (4) 
Prerequisite: Graduate’ standing in 


Mathematics including Mathematics 462. 
Geometric complexes, barycentric subdivi- 
sions, simplical mappings and complexes, 
oriented complexes, chains, cycles and 
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groups, Betti numbers, zero-dimensional 
homology groups, Buler-Poincaré for- 
mula, Gech homology theory. 


532 Differential Geometry (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 461, 462, or 
Mathematics 410, 461. Theory of curves 
and surfaces in three-dimensional Euclid- 
ean space. 


540 Abstract Algebra (4) 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 444 or con- 
sent of instructor. The theory of the ba- 
sic algebraic structures (groups, rings, 
fields) is developed beyond the introduc- 
tory course, with particular emphasis 
on groups with operators, field exten- 
sions, and Galois theory. 


542 The Theory of Groups (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 540. The 
group concept, subgroups, permutation 
groups, invariant subgroups, prime power 
subgroups, generators and relations, free 
groups, solvable groups. 


551 Seminar in Analysis (5) 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 580 and 
Mathematics 582. Readings and discus- 
sions of selected topics in the field. 


552 Seminar in Abstract Algebra (5) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 540. Readings 
and discussion of selected topics in the 
field. 


553 Seminar in Topology or 
Geometry (5) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 530. Readings 
and discussions of selected topics in the 
field. 


562 Applied Complex Variables (4) 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 461, 462, 
463. Conformal mapping and quasi-con- 
formal mapping with applications, resi- 
due problems, contour integration, har- 
monic functions and applications, Laplace 
transformation, special functions of 
mathematical physics. 


570 Advanced Numerical 

Analysis I (4) 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 470 and 471. 
Gauss, Jordan, Doolittle, Crout elimina- 
tion methods; iterative methods; trans- 
formation methods for latent roots and 
vectors. 


571 Advanced Numerical 

Analysis II (4) 

Prerequisites: Mathematics 470, 471 and 
403. Finite-difference approximations to 


partial differential equations; numeri 
methods for the solution of the w 
equation and heat equation; hyperb 
and parabolic equations, questions of ¢ 
vergence, discretization and round 
errors. 


572 Advanced Numerical 

Analysis II} (4) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 571. Num 
cal solution of elliptic partial differ 
tial equations, of eigenvalue proble 
and of initial value problems in m 
than two variables. 


580 Real Analysis (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 462. The | 
ory of Lebesgue measure on the real 1 
the theory of the Lebesgue integral. Tl 
rems of Hilder, Minkowski, and Ries 


582 Advanced Complex Analysis (4 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 463. Elem 
of plane point set topology, Cauchy-G 
sat theorem, the maximum principle, 
argument, harmonic functions, the re: 
tion principle, infinite products, en 
functions, Arzela’s theorem, analytic | 
tinuation, elliptic functions. | 


584 Advanced Probability Theory | 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 580. Prob: 
ity spaces; random variables; abst 
probability integrals, moments, cor 
gence theorems; distribution and ché 
teristic functions; central limit theore 
dependence. 


591 Functional Analysis (4) . 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 442, 580. 
nach spaces, Hilbert spaces, linear f 
tionals and operators, spectral, theo 


596 Comprehensive Examination ( 


Prerequisite: Advancement to candi 
and approval of departmental gra 
studies committee. Student must e 
for this course in the quarter in ¥ 
he expects to receive his degree. 


599 Thesis (1-4) 

Prerequisite: Consent of an instruct 
act as a sponsor, and departmenta. 
proval of the topic prior to registr: 
Independent investigation resulting 
thesis. May be repeated for credit 
maximum of four units. 
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licrobiology and Public Health 


je Faculty 

‘ofessors Dean A. Anderson, Anthony J. Andreoli, Joseph T. Seto 
yhairman). 

sistant Professors K. Pierre Dozois, Elizabeth Tamblyn. 


ie Undergraduate Program 


vo baccalaureate degree programs are offered in the Department of 
icrobiology and Public Health. The Bachelor of Arts degree program 
ovides a major in Microbiology. The Bachelor of Science degree pro- 
am offers a choice of majors in Medical Technology, Sanitary Science, 


d Biostatistics. 


ichelor of Arts Degree 


e Bachelor of Arts degree with a 
jor in Microbiology is designed to 
ide adequate basic training in Micro- 
logy and related fields, such as Chem- 
y, to qualify a student for (1) gradu- 

study in the field, various types of 
eral employment; (2) work in the 
te civil service system, particularly as 
ublic health microbiologist; (3) indus- 
1 microbiological work in such di- 
gent fields as the pharmaceutical in- 
try, brewing, industrial fermentations 
1 the dairy industry; (4) entrance into 
dical and dental school, with selection 
several additional elective courses; (5) 
tk as a hospital microbiologist or (6) 
itions as research technicians in vari- 
; uNiversity research projects. 


juirements for the Major 


juired for the major in Microbiology 
112 quarter units in Microbiology 
| related science fields, of which 57 
in lower division and 55 are in upper 
ision courses. Students planning to be- 
ne public health microbiologists are 
ised to include additionally in their 
gram Biology 100C and Zoology 463. 


ver Division 
[uired Courses (57 units): 
Mathematics: 


College Algebra (4) 
Algebra and Trigonometry (4) 


In Chemistry: 

100ABC General Chemistry I, II, III 
(4-5-6) 

201 Quantitative Analysis (5) 


In Biology: 

100A Organismic Biology (5) 

100B Population Biology (4) 

Physics 101-103 Physics I, II, III 
(4-4-4) 

Microbiology 200AB General Micro- 
biology (4-4) 


Upper Division 

Required in Microbiology (29 units): 

303AB Medical Microbiology (4-4) 

304 Immunology and Serology (4) 

305 Microbiological Methods for Public 
Health (3) 

401 General Virology (3) 

431AB Bacterial Physiology and 
Cytology (3-2) 

432AB Bacterial Physiology and 
Cytology Laboratory (1-2) 

440 Systematic Bacteriology (3) 


Required in Chemistry (26 units): 


301ABC Organic Chemistry (3-3-3) 

302AB Organic Chemistry Laboratory 
(2-2) 

431ABC Biochemistry (3-3-3) 

432AB_ Biochemistry Laboratory (2-2) 


Bachelor of Science Degree 


The Bachelor of Science programs in 
Microbiology and Public Health provide 
the opportunities for students to: obtain 
academic instruction needed to qualify 
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for positions as registered medical tech- 
nologists, registered sanitarians, or pub- 
lic health statisticians. Separate majors 
are offered as preparation for each of 
these technical fields. 


Major in Medical Technology 


The program has been approved for 
training of medical laboratory technolo- 
gists. On completion of this major and 
required training, a student will be eli- 
gible to take the examination to become 
a Registered Medical Technologist. This 
will lead to employment in_ hospitals, 
public health laboratories and certain 
private, state and federal research lab- 
oratories. 


Requirements for the Major 


A total of 192 units is required for gradu- 
ation with a major in medical technol- 
ogy, of which 117-125 units are included 
in the major. 


Lower Division 
Required Courses (61 units): 
In Mathematics: 


102 College Algebra (4) 
108 Algebra and Trigonometry (4) 


In Chemistry: 


100ABC General Chemistry I, II, III 
(4-5-6) 
201 Quantitative Analysis (5) 


In Biology: 


100A Organismic Biology (5) 

100B Population Biology (4) 

100C Cell Biology (4) 

Physics 101-103 Physics I, II, III 
(4-4-4) 

Microbiology 200AB General Micro- 
biology (4-4) 


Upper Division 

Required in Microbiology (15 units): 
303AB Medical Microbiology (4-4) 
304 Immunology and Serology (4) 


305 Microbiological Methods for Public 
Health (3) 


Required in Chemistry (26 units): 

301ABC Organic Chemistry (3-3-3) 

302AB Organic Chemistry Laboratory 
(2-2) 

431ABC Biochemistry (3-3-3) 

432AB Biochemistry Laboratory (2-2) 


Elective Courses (15-28 units): 

From Microbiology: 

320 Hematology (3) 

340 Medical Mycology (3) 

401 General Virology (3) 

402 Virology Laboratory (2) 

431AB Bacterial Physiology and 
Cytology (3-2) 

4382AB Bacterial Physiology and 
Cytology Laboratory (1-2) 

440 Systematie Bacteriology (3) 


From Zoology: 

200AB Human Anatomy and 
Physiology (5-5) 

463 Medical Parasitology (5) 


Major in Sanitary Science 


The major in Sanitary Science was « 
veloped with assistance from the I 
Angeles City and County Health Depa 
ments and meets provisions of the C 
fornia State Health and Safety Co 
Completion of this program qualifie: 
student for the Registered Sanitar 
(R.S.) examination and leads to empl 
ment as a sanitarian in city, county, 
state health departments, and in cert 
federal agencies. Many large industi 
now employ registered sanitarians 
their industrial health programs. 


Requirements for the Major 


Lower Division 
Required Courses (56 units): 
In Mathematics: 


102 College Algebra (4) 
103 Algebra and Trigonometry (4) 


In Biology: 


100A Organismic Biology (5) 

100B Population Biology (4) 

100C Cell Biology (4) 

Chemistry 100ABC General Chemistr 
I, II, III (4-5-6) 

Physics 101-103 Physics I, II, ITI 
(4-4-4) 

Microbiology 200AB General Micro- | 
biology (4-4) 

Upper Division 

Required Courses (88 units): 

In Public Health: 


305 Public Health Microbiology (4) ; 
310 Physical Principles of Sanitation 


(3) 
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11 A tagpahaes Sanitation Control Upper Division 
12 _seateeony to Epidemiology (4) Required in Mathematics (16 units): 
18 Public Health Administration (4) 415 Introduction to Statistical 
15 Vital Statistics (4) Inference (4) 

416 Analysis of Variance (4) 
n Related Sciences: 417 Analysis of Covariance, Re- 
hemistry 308A Bio-Organic Chemistry gression and Correlation (4) 


I (4) 1 ; : cate) 
ie i¢s 801 Hlements of Modern 418 Non-Parametric Statistics (4) 


Physics (4) 
hysics 402 Radiation Biophysics (4) 
oology 441 General Entomology (4) 


Required in Science (24 units): 
Biology 410 Genetics (4) 


‘iological Science Electives (9-16 units): From Public Health: 


iology 410 Genetics (4) 412 Introduction to Epidemiology (4) 
: 413 Public Health Administration (4) 
otany 427 The Fungi (4) 416 Vital Statist Fi 
hemistry 308BC Chemistry II, III ital Statistics (4) 
ae) From Sociology: 
licrobiology 303AB Medical Micro- oy: 
biology (4-4) 434 Population and World Resources (4) 


licrobiology 401 General Virology (3) 490 Advanced Research Methods (4) 
ublic Health 401 Food Plant 

Sanitation (4) 
oology 442 Medical Entomology (4) 


dajor in Biostatistics The Graduate Program 


he major in Biostatistics has been ap- Ihe Master of Science degree in Micro- 
-oved for training in Public Health Sta- biology has as its objectives: (1) to pre- 
stics. Students completing the program pare for continued graduate work to 
ill qualify for employment as (a) pub- the doctorate; (2) to train for positions 
> health statistician for city, county, in industry, university, hospital, and pub- 
ate and federal civil service positions; lic health laboratories which require the 
)) statistician for insurance companies; master’s degree; (3) to qualify students 
:) to prepare for graduate work in pub- for city, state and federal civil service 


: health. positions for which the master’s degree 
is prerequisite; (4) to qualify for the 
2quirements for the Major Clinical Bioanalyst examination; (the 
possession of a master’s degree, as well 
»wer Division as five years of experience, will be re- 


quired); (5) to train prospective junior 


equired in Science (26 units): college Microbiology teachers. 


iology 100A Organismic Biology (5) 


iology 100B Population Biology (4) Applicants are required to obtain ap- 
iology 100C Cell Biology (4) proval of the department prior to admis- 
hemistry 100AB General Chem- sion to the program. 


istry I, II (4-5) 
icrobiology 200A General 


Microbiology (4) Requirements for Admission 
equired in Mathematics (14 units): Admission qualifications include gradu- 
2 College Algebra (4) ate standing, an undergraduate degree in 
@) Algebra and Trigonometry (4) Microbiology or Bacteriology, with train- 
1 Analytic Geometry and ing equivalent to the department’s bache- 
Calculus I (4) lor’s degree, and an acceptable grade in 
” Digital Computer a departmental qualifying examination 


Programming (2) taken during the first quarter. 
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Requirements for the Degree 


Required in Microbiology (9 units): 


Courses chosen in advance, with approval 
of advisor, from following: 


501 History of Microbiology (2) 

502 Topics in Microbiology (2) 

510 Microbial Genetics (3) 

520 Advanced Immunology (3) 

530 Advanced Microbial Physiology (3) 


Additional Selected Courses in Microt 
ology, Related Fields (24-27 units): 
400 and 500 level courses chosen in a 

vance with approval of advisor. 
Research and Thesis (9-12 units): 

597 Graduate Research (1-9) 

599 Thesis or Project (1-3) 
Comprehensive Hxamination: 

Written and/or oral examination re 


quired; student registers for Microbie 
ogy 596 


Courses of Instruction in Microbiology 


Lower Division Courses 


150 Principles of Microbiology (4) 


Prerequisite: Botany 150 or Zoology 150. 
Microorganisms, their nature, distribu- 
tion, interrelations; principles related to 
disease, immunity, fermentation and ge- 
netics. May not be taken if received credit 
for college course in Microbiology. Labo- 
ratory when facilities are available. Lec- 
ture 4 hours. 


200AB General Microbiology (4-4) 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 100AB or 151, 
152, 158; Biology 100AB or Zoology 
200AB. Basic principles of Microbiology. 
Emphasizes nature, distribution, physio- 
logical activities of microorganisms; ap- 
plied Microbiology ; medical aspects. For 
majors in Microbiology and related sub- 
jects. 200A: lecture 2 hours, laboratory 6 
hours; 200B: lecture 3 hours, laboratory 
3 hours. 


Upper Division Courses 


303AB Medical Microbiology (4-4) 


Prerequisite: Microbiology 200AB. Bac- 
teriology, immunology, and epidemiology 
of bacteria-caused infectious diseases of 
man, and animals; diagnostic procedures 
for identification of such pathogens. 303A : 
lecture 2 hours, laboratory 6 hours ; 303B: 
lecture 3 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


304 Immunology and Serology (4) 


Prerequisite: Microbiology 303AB. Fun- 
damentals of immunology and serology, 
laboratory production of antigens and 
antisera, serological tests commonly used 
for the detection of disease. Lecture 3 
hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


305 Microbiological Methods for 
Public Health (3) 

Prerequisite: 208AB. Standard labo 
tory methods for examination of wat 
sewage, milk, and foods; air sampli 
procedures. Credit not allowed for be 
Microbiology 305 and Public Health 3( 
Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


320 Hematology (3) 


Prerequisite: Biology 100ABC. Ba 
principles of hematology, experience 
making complete blood counts, hemog 
bin determinations, blood grouping, a 
other related procedures. Lecture 2 hou 
laboratory 3 hours. 


340 Medical Mycology (3) 


Prerequisite: Microbiology 200AB. 
troduction to pathogenic fungi cc 
monly responsible for mycotic infectic 
of man. Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 
hours. 


401 General Virology (3) 


Prerequisites: Microbiology 200AB ¢ 
303AB or consent of instructor. Ba 
principles of virology; emphasizes pr 
erties, classification, multiplication, 
netics, and viral-host interactions of b 
terial, animal and plant viruses. 


402 Virology Laboratory (2) 

Prerequisites: Microbiology 200AB : 
303AB. Methods of isolation, cultivati 
and identification of animal and bacte! 
viruses. Course to follow or accomp: 
Microbiology 401. Laboratory 6 hours. 
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5 Soil Microbiology (4) 

erequisites: Microbiology 200AB and 
emistry 301A or 308A, or consent of 
tructor. Microflora and microfauna of 
» soil, their importance in economy 
nature; characteristics and activities 
major physiological groups; laboratory 
hniques involved; practical considera- 
ns. Lecture 3 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


IAB’ Bacterial Physiology and 
Cytology (3-2) 

requisites : Microbiology 200AB, Chem- 
ry 431A, 432A, concurrent in Chem- 
ry 431B, 432B. Functions of bacteria, 
th emphasis on structure, growth, nu- 
tion, and metabolism. Lecture, 3 hours 
431A, 2 hours for 431B. 


AB Bacterial Physiology and 
Cytology Laboratory (1-2) 


requisite: Concurrent enrollment in 
crobiology 431AB. Laboratory to ac- 


npany Microbiology 481. Laboratory, 3 . 


irs for 432A, 6 hours for 432B. 


| Systematic Bacteriology (3) 


srequisite: Microbiology 200AB. Rela- 
aship of bacteria to other living forms, 
es of nomenclature, systematics as ap- 
»d to the orders, families, and genera 
Schizomycetes. Lecture 3 hours. 


Independent Study (1-4) 


‘requisite: Consent of an instructor to 
as sponsor. Project selected in confer- 
e with sponsor before registration; 
gress meetings held regularly, and a 
il report submitted. May be repeated 
credit. 


‘aduate Courses 
_ History of Microbiology (2) 


requisite: Admission to graduate sta- 
in Microbiology master’s program. 
torical developments of Microbiology. 


Topics in Microbiology (2) 
requisite: Microbiology 501 or con- 
; of graduate advisor. Special topics 
Microbiology of current interest, with 
Prent topic each quarter. May be re- 
ted to a total of four units. Lecture- 
‘ussion 3 hours. 


510 Microbial Genetics (3) 


Prerequisites: Microbiology 200AB and 
Biology 410. Concepts of microbial ge- 
netics, including dissociation, transforma- 
tion, transduction, gene transfer, and bio- 
chemical mutation, laboratory techniques, 
practical aspects such as antibiotic re- 
sistance. Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 3 
hours. 


520 Advanced Immunology (3) 


Prerequisite: Admission to graduate sta- 
tus in Microbiology master’s program and 
approval of departmental advisor. Ad- 
vanced principles and concepts of immu- 
nology, fundamental biological significance 
of the immune reaction. Lecture 3 hours. 


530 Advanced Microbial Physiology (3) 


Prerequisite: Admission to graduate sta- 
tus in Microbiology master’s program, 
and approval of departmental advisor. 
Biochemical aspects of microbial physiol- 
ogy and metabolism, with special empha- 
sis on the more recent advances in the 
field. Lecture 3 hours. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisite: Advancement to candidacy 
and approval of departmental graduate 
studies committee. Student must enroll 
for this course in quarter in which he 
expects to complete course work. Partial 
fulfillment of requirements for master’s 
degree. 


597 Graduate Research (1-9) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor to 
act as sponsor, and departmental ap- 
proval of project prior to registration. In- 
dependent research, under guidance of the 
faculty. May be repeated for credit. 


599 Thesis or Project (1-3) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor to 
act as sponsor, and departmental ap- 
proval of topic prior to registration. In- 
dependent research resulting in a thesis 
or project. May be repeated for credit to 
a maximum of 9 units. Continuous en- 
rollment required while student is work- 
ing on thesis or project. 
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Courses of Instruction in Public Health 


305 Public Health Microbiology (4) 


Prerequisite: Microbiology 200AB or 
equivalent. Sanitary and laboratory ap- 
plications of microbiology, considering 
particularly water-borne diseases, water 
testing and treatment, sewage disposal, 
milk testing, food testing, restaurant and 
air sanitation. Lecture 3 hours, labora- 
tory 3 hours. 


310 Physical Principles of 
Sanitation (3) 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 102 and 103 
or equivalent. Techniques in general sani- 
tation, covering construction and main- 
tenance of water facilities, filters, sewage 
disposal, heating, ventilation, lighting, 
plumbing and air pollution control. Lec- 
ture 3 hours. 


311 Environmental Sanitation 
Control (3) 

Prerequisite: Public Health 305. Insect, 

rodent, and nuisance control; sanitation 

problems related to food and housing. 

Lecture 3 hours. 


314 Introduction to Public Health (4) 


Prerequisite: Microbiology 200AB. Phi- 
losophy and scope of public health science, 
application based on social characteris- 
tics, patterns of health and disease, pre- 
ventive and control measures, community 
health education, rehabilitation, related 
problems. Lecture 4 hours. 


401 Food Plant Sanitation (4) 


Prerequisite: Microbiology 200AB and/< 
Chemistry 308AB or consent of instru 
tor. Microbiological problems involved i 
food plant sanitation, food contaminatio 
and food spoilage. Lecture 3 hours, la 
oratory 3 hours. 


412 Introduction to Epidemiology (4) 


Prerequisite: Microbiology 200AB. By 
demiology of communicable diseases, i 
cluding modes of transportation a1 
methods of control of communicable di 
ease. Lecture 4 hours. 


413 Public Health Administration (4 


Prerequisite: Microbiology 200AB or co 
sent of instructor, and Government 16 
Agencies dealing with sanitation; orga 
ization of health departments, office pr 
cedures, laws and legal regulations, a! 
public relations. Lecture 4 hours. 


415 Vital Statistics (4) 


Prerequisite: Public Health 412 or co 
sent of instructor. Vital registration 8) 
tems; accumulation, summarization, a 
application of data in planning progral 
and solving major community problen 
including study and control of chror 
diseases. Lecture 3 hours, laboratory’ 
hours. . 
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hilosophy 


1e Faculty 
‘ofessors Sidney P. Albert, John Hospers, James Bright Wilson. 
ssociate Professors Donald R. Burrill (Chairman), Edward M. Sayles. 


sistant Professors Thomas Annese, Arthur J. Benson, David H. Cot- 
n, Alfred B. Glathe, Sharon Bishop Hill, George R. Vick. 


ie Undergraduate Program 


le program leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree in Philosophy is 
tended to provide students with principles of inquiry and evaluation 
levant to the various areas of human activity, such as science, re- 
ion, government, and art; to develop in them skills of analysis, criti- 
m, and synthesis needed for advanced work in any scholarly or 
entific field; and to acquaint them with noteworthy contributions 
philosophers to the intellectual traditions of mankind. 


le major in Philosophy is especially suited to the needs of three 
oups of students: those who plan to do graduate work in Philosophy; 
ose who wish to pursue advanced work in other fields where philo- 
phical training is particularly valuable, such as law or theology; and 
ose who seek a strong preparation in the liberal arts. 


quirements for the Major Electives in Philosophy (24 units): 
a: ; Additional courses selected with consent 
total of 52 quarter units in Philosophy re ae 


equired for the major, at least 40 units 


which are in upper division. Requirements for the Minor 


ver Division A total of 36 quarter units in Philosophy 
MET in Philosophy (8 untts). is required for the minor, at least 24 
Philosophical Ideas (4) units of which are upper division. 
ae (4) Lower Division 
per Division Required in Philosophy (8 units): 
quired in Philosophy (20 units): 150 Philosophical Ideas (4) 

Ethics (4) SO OE ad 


History of Ancient Philosophy (4) tired 
} History of Modern Philosophy (4) Upper Division 


e Course from Following: Required in Philosophy (12 units): 


: History of Medieval Philosophy (4) 304 Ethics (4) 

: History of Recent Philosophy (4) 311 History of Ancient Philosophy (4) 
313 History of Modern Philosophy (4) 

e Course from Following: 

| Symbolic Logic (4) Electives in Philosophy (16 units): 

' Metaphysics (4) Additional courses selected with consent 

' Theory of Knowledge (4) of adviser. 
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The Graduate Program 


The Master of Arts degree program offers 
graduate study and research in the major 
fields of Philosophy. It is designed to pre- 
pare students for junior college teaching 
and for further graduate study. In some 
specific areas of Philosophy, opportunities 
are also available in institutions engaged 
in basic research. 


Admission to the Program 


Students entering the program must meet 
the general requirements of the college for 
advancement to classified graduate stand- 
ing. The particular prerequisite for grad- 
uate work in Philosophy is a bachelor’s 
degree with a major in Philosophy or a 
bachelor’s degree with a major in a field 
other than Philosophy supplemented by 
appropriate preparation in Philosophy. 
Applicants must consult an advisor in 
Philosophy before entering the program 
to determine if any deficiencies exist. 


Requirements for the Degree 


Every student is required to include in 
his program the following courses in Phil- 
osophy if these or comparable courses 
have not been completed prior to entering 
the program: 

405 Symbolic Logie (4) 

460 Metaphysics (4) 

470 Theory of Knowledge (4) 


Required Approved Courses 


Required are 45 quarter units of ap- 
proved courses, including at least 36 
quarter units in Philosophy, of which at 


least 18 quarter units are at the 
level. An approved course is one at 
400 or 500 level, whether in Philoso 
or a related field, that is approved 
the student’s advisor. 


Comprehensive Examinations 


Students will be required to pass e 
prehensive examinations in three of 
following four areas: 
(1) History of Philosophy (ancient, n 
ern, and either medieval or rece 
(2) Metaphysics and theory of knowl 
(3) Logie and either philosophy of 
ence or philosophy of language 
(4) Value theory (ethics and either 
theties or social and political phi 
ophy ) 
The student should be guided in selec 
of approved courses by specific needs 
will have in preparing for the comprel 
sive examinations. Electives taken out 
the field of Philosophy must be reley 
to one of the four areas in which he el 
to be examined. 


A student who fails to pass one ares 
the comprehensive examination will 
permitted to take that specific exam 
tion again. A student who fails two ai 
of the comprehensive examination n 
take all three examinations again. A | 
dent who fails a comprehensive exam 
tion in the same area for a second t 
will be disqualified from the program, 


The Credentials Program 


The Philosophy majors and minors 
elementary and secondary teaching | 
dentials are identical with the major 
minor as stated above. 


Courses of Instruction in Philosophy 


Lower Division Courses 


150 Philosophica! Ideas (4) 


Major issues of philosophical interest, 
with special attention to principal intel- 
lectual techniques employed by philoso- 
phers, both critical and speculative. 


238 Comparative Religions (4) 


Comparative study of world’s living re- 
ligions: Buddhism, Confucianism, Juda- 
ism, Christianity, Islam, and _ others. 
Concepts of deity, immortality of the soul, 
methods of salvation, and influence of 
environment and culture upon. these 
beliefs. 


250 Logic (4) 


Analysis and criticism of deductive 
inductive reasoning; definition, veril 
tion, evidence, validity, truth, and 
lacious argument in all areas of inqu 

/ 


Upper Division Courses 


| 
304 Ethics (4) 
Analysis of empirical and normative ) 
tors involved in choice, types of etl 
theory, nature of moral standards 
judgments. 


11 History of Ancient Philosophy (4) 


rerequisite: Philosophy 150, 250 or 304. 
evelopment of philosophical thought 
om pre-Socratics to Plotinus; principal 
linkers, major problems, and dominant 
‘ends in Western thought. 


2 History of Medieval Philosophy (4) 


rerequisite: Philosophy 311. Develop- 
ent of philosophical thought in the Mid- 
le Ages; principal thinkers, major prob- 
ms, and dominant trends in Western 
ought. 


I3 History of Modern Philosophy (4) 


rerequisite: Philosophy 150, 250 or 304. 
evelopment of philosophical thought 
om the Renaissance to Kant; princi- 
al thinkers, major problems, and domi- 
ant trends in Western thought. 


14 History of Recent Philosophy (4) 


rerequisite: Philosophy 150, 250 or 304. 
evelopment of philosophical thought 
om post-Kantians to early twentieth 
mtury; principal thinkers, major prob- 
ms, and dominant trends in Western 
ought. 


44 Inductive Logic (4) 


rerequisite: Philosophy 250 or 405. 
nalysis of induction and probability in 
reryday affairs and in science, sys- 
matic development of inductive logic, 
ements of the probability ecaleulus and 
plications, philosophical issues in in- 
ictive logic. 


4% Symbolic Logic (4) 

rerequisite: Philosophy 250. Logie and 
nguage, nature of argument, meaning 
id truth, propositional calculus and lower 
nctional calculus, logic of classes, foun- 
tions of mathematics. 


% Advanced Logic (4) 


rerequisite: Philosophy 405. Functional 
Jeulus with identity and descriptions, 
domatic development of logic, elements 
set theory, theory of logical types, phil- 
ophical concepts and problems related 
logic. 


0 Social and Political Philosophy (4) 


rerequisite: Philosophy 304. Philosophi- 
1 foundations of social and _ political 
ought; analysis of such concepts as 
ate, law, obligation, sanction, and their 
lation to issues in metaphysics, theory 
knowledge, and ethics. 
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415 Philosophy of Religion (4) 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 150, 250 or 304. 
Systematic approach to issues of note- 
worthy religious significance, such as eter- 
nity, faith, worship, the holy, with the 
aim of distinguisking religion from other 
modes of human experience. 


420 Contemporary Ethical Theory (4) 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 304. Contempo- 
rary meta-ethical theories, analyses of the 
concept of good, analyses of the concept 
of obligation, validation of moral state- 
ments, ethical relativism, praise and 
blame, moral responsibility. 


425 Philosophy of History (4) 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 150, 250 or 304. 
Philosophical study of Western historical 
writing and thought, nature of historical 
knowledge, historical explanation, history 
and values, meaning of history. 


430 American Philosophy (4) 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 150, 250 or 304. 
Major movements of thought and princi- 
pal thinkers in America from colonial 
times to the twentieth century; relation- 
ships of American philosophy to Euro- 
pean intellectual currents; influence and 
bearings of dominant doctrines on Ameri- 
can life and outlook. 


435 Eastern Philosophy (4) 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 150, 250 or 304. 
Major philosophical systems of India, 
China, and Japan. 


440 Contemporary Philosophy (4) 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 313 or 314. Ma- 
jor problems and trends in twentieth-cen- 
tury philosophy. 


445 Existentialism (4) 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 150, 250 or 304. 
Major works of existential philosophy ; 
relation of existentialism to contempo- 
rary value problems; nineteenth-century 
background and contemporary varieties of 
existential thought, both religious and 
non-religious. 


446 Phenomenology (4) 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 150, 250 or 304. 
Descriptive and constitutive methodologies 
of phenomenology ; application of phenom- 
enological method to problems in ontol- 
ogy, aesthetics, language, psychology, and 
social theory. 
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450 Plato (4) 

Prerequisite: Philosophy 311. Exposition 
and analysis of the principal works of 
Plato. 


451 Aristotle (4) 

Prerequisite: Philosophy 311. Exposition 
and analysis of the principal works of 
Aristotle. 


455 Continental Rationalism (4) 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 313. Exposition 
and analysis of the principal works of 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 


456 British Empiricism (4) 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 313. Exposition 
and analysis of the principal works of 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


457 Kant (4) 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 313. Exposition 
and analysis of the principal works of 
Kant, with emphasis on The Critique of 
Pure Reason. 


460 Metaphysics (4) 

Prerequisite: Philosophy 150 or 250, pref- 
erably both. Critical examination of fun- 
damental principles and their implications 
in various fields of knowledge, including 
philosophy itself; and of basic assump- 
tions implicit in certain human activities, 
such as art, religion, and science. 


470 Theory of Knowledge (4) 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 150 or 250, pref- 
erably both. Analysis of how we know, 
and how we know we know;; theories of 
evidence, truth, and confirmation. 


471 Philosophy of Mind (4) 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 150. Philosophi- 
cal analysis of ordinary (in contrast to 
scientific) concepts of mind, mental phe- 
nomena, actions, emotions, and will; phil- 
osophical theories of mind. 


474 Philosophy in Literature (4) 
Prerequisites: Philosophy 150, 250 or 304, 
and a course in the analysis of literature. 


Philosophical ideas and issues in selected 
literary works. 


475 Aesthetics (4) 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 150 or & 
Main problems and principal theories 
art creation, appreciation, and criticis 
aesthetic experience and the work of 2 
principles of aesthetic evaluation 
their bearings on morality, governms 
society, science, and philosophy. 


480 Philosophy of Language (4) 
Prerequisites : Philosophy 250 and one 
ditional course in Philosophy Seman 
syntactic, and pragmatic dimensions 
language; theories of signs and meani 
cognitive, emotive, and other features 
language; ordinary language and for: 
language as analytical tools; philosoph 
importance of language. 


485 Philosophy of Science (4) 


Prerequisite: Four units of logic, fe 
teen units of mathematics or natt 
science, fourteen units of psychology 
social science; Philosophy 150 ree 
mended. Philosophical issues in the pl 
ical, life, and social sciences. Probl 
selected for study may include: conc 
formation, hypotheses and models, me 
ing and verification, prediction and 
planation, causality and natural law. 


490 Philosophy of Law (4) 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 150, 250 or é 
Philosophical investigation of fundam 
tal presuppositions:of legal theory, an: 
sis of basic legal concepts. 


495 Selected Works in Philosophy ( 


Prerequisite: At least two upper divis 
courses in Philosophy. Close study 
major philosophical writings, stress 
meaning, methods of inquiry, and grou 
upon which argued. Content will v 
each time offered; may be repeated 
eredit as subject changes. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructo1 
act as sponsor; ability to assume resp 
sibility for independent work and to ] 
pare written and oral reports. Project 
lected in conference with sponsor bel 
registration ; progress meetings held re 
larly. ) 


sraduate Courses 
10 Seminar in History of 

Philosophy (4) 
rerequisite: At least 12 units in history 
f philosophy. Advanced study of selected 
gures and problems in history of 
hilosophy. 


31 Seminar in Metaphysics (4) 
rerequisite: Philosophy 460. Advanced 


udy of selected problems in meta- 
hysics. 
32 Seminar in Theory of 
Knowledge (4) 
rerequisite: Philosophy 470. Advanced 


udy of selected problems in theory of 
nowledge. 


11 Seminar in Ethics (4) 

rerequisite: Philosophy 420. Advanced 
‘search in study of selected problems 
_ ethics and meta-ethics. 
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542 Seminar in Aesthetics (4) 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 475. Advanced 
research in study of selected problems 
in aesthetics. 


545 Seminar in Social and Political 
Philosophy (4) 

Prerequisite: Philosophy 410. Advanced 

research in study of selected problems 

in social, political, and legal philosophy. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candidacy 
and approval of departmental graduate 
studies committee. Student must enroll 
for this course in quarter in which he 
expects to complete course work. Partial 
fulfilment of requirements for master’s 
degree. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of an instructor 
to act as sponsor. Independent, directed 
study of advanced topics in field, regular 
conferences with sponsor. May be re- 
peated for credit. 
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Physics 


The Faculty 


Professors Bruce Dayton, Donald E. Hudson, Leon Pape (Chairman 


Ross D. F. Thompson. 


Associate Professors Ted Clay Bradbury, Robert H. Carr, Fernand 
Bernardino Morinigo, Hubert Winkler, Fleur B. Yano. 

Assistant Professors David G. Agresti, Daniel A. Gollnick, M. Jea 
Hebb, Lester Hirsch, Demetrius J. Margaziotis, Frieda A. Stahl, Jane 


Trubatch. 


The Undergraduate Program 


The Physics Department offers Bachelor of Science degrees with majo! 


in both Physics and Biophysics. 


Major in Physics 


The baccalaureate program in Physics 
can be used as preparation for graduate 
work or as a terminal degree for profes- 
sional employment. For those students 
who expect to achieve this degree within 
a four year period, high school prepara- 
tion is recommended in geometry, trigo- 
nometry, physics, and 2 years of algebra. 


Physics students who entered the pro- 
gram under semester system requirements 
should consult with advisers regarding 
the quarter system equivalents. 


It is recommended that students planning 
graduate study in Physics should include 
in their undergraduate General Educa- 
tion program 12 units of foreign lan- 
guage study, preferably French, German, 
or Russian. 


Students interested in pursuing the Hon- 
ors Program should confer with the de- 
partment adviser in planning their pro- 
gram. 

Suggested 4 year programs of courses 
are available to students in the Physics 
Department office. 


Requirements for the Major 


Lower Division 


Required Courses (59 units): 
Physics 201-206 General Physics (24) 


Chemistry 120ABC General and Qua 
titative Chemistry (15) 

Mathematics 201-205 Analytic Geomet 
and Calculus (20) 


Upper Division 

Required Courses in Major (68 units 

Courses in Mathematics: 

302 Differential Equations for Enginee 
and Physicists (4) 

402AB Advanced Mathematics for En: 
neers and Physicists (8) 


Courses in Physics: 

312 Basic Electronics (4) 

425ABC Introduction to Theoretical 
Physics (9) 

426AB Electricity and Magnetism (6) 

427 Thermodynamics (3) 

4382AB Introductory Quantum 
Mechanics (6) 

470A Advanced Physics Laboratory (: 

470B, 470C, or 470D Advanced Physi 
Laboratory (3) 


Upper Division Electives (12 units): 
Selected with approval of adviser; mu 
include at least 3 units in Physics. 


Major in Biophysics 


The baccalaureate program in Biophys 
is an interdisciplinary degree offered 

conjunction with Chemistry and Biolog 
This program can be used as preparati 
for graduate work in Biophysics or as 


rminal degree for positions in scientific 
d industrial laboratories. 


yr those students who expect to achieve 
is degree within a four year period, 
gh school preparation is recommended 

German, geometry, trigonometry, 
iysics, biology, and 2 years of algebra. 


reign Language Requirements 


welve units of German, French, or 
ussian language is required for the de- 
ee. It may be taken as part of the Gen- 
al Education program, or as electives. 


squirements for the Major 


ywer Division 


equired Courses (76 units): 

hysics 201-206 General Physics (24) 

hemistry 120ABC General and Quan- 
titative Chemistry (15) 

athematics 201-205 Analytic Geometry 
and Calculus (20) 

iological Sciences (17) 


pper Division 

equired in Major (44 units): 

hysics 4483AB Biophysics (6) 

athematics 302 Differential Equations 
for Engineers and Physicists (4) 


| Chemistry: 


MABC Organic Chemistry (9) 
ABC Biochemistry Lecture (9) 
32AB Biochemistry Laboratory (4) 


pper Division Biological Science 
lectives (6 units): 


pper Division Physics Electives 
} units): 


he Graduate Program 


he Master of Science program is de- 
med to prepare students for junior 
liege teaching, employment in ‘indus- 
y, or further graduate study at an insti- 
tion offering the doctorate. 


dmission to the Program 


order to undertake study for the 
aster of Science degree in Physics, a 
adent must comply with all require- 
ents of the College concerning admis- 
m to unclassified graduate standing at 
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the College. Before he may undertake the 
required graduate courses, he must com- 
plete the equivalent of an undergraduate 
major in Physics, and must have specific 
competence in the subjects covered in 
Physics 206, 425ABC, 426AB, and 432- 
AB. A new graduate student should con- 
sult with a departmental adviser before 
registration for assistance in planning his 
course of study. 


A student should achieve classified gradu- 
ate standing as early as practicable in his 
graduate career. In all cases, a student 
must take the Graduate Record Exami- 
nation and submit an official program 
before completing 18 units of graduate 
work. Advancement to candidacy is pre- 
requisite to filing the thesis or taking the 
comprehensive examination. A student 
should apply for advancement to candi- 
dacy immediately upon compieting 16 
units of his official program with the 
required grade point average. 


Requirements for the Degree 
Required in Physics (24 units): 
510ABC Mathematical Methods of 
Physics (3-3-3) 
530ABC Classical Physics (3-3-3) 
582AB Quantum Mechanics (3-3) 
542 Physics Research Conference (0) 
(Required every term of candidacy) 


Select Option A or B (9 units): 


For special professional objectives, stu- 
dents may substitute 9 units of graduate 
level work in another science or mathe- 
matics area in place of Options A or B, 
with the approval of his adviser. 


A. Research Option: 


597 Graduate Research 
598 Graduate Directed Study 
599 Thesis 


B. Course Option: 

544AB ‘Theoretical Nuclear Physics 
(3-3) 

533AB_ Solid State Theory (3-3) 

532C Quantum Mechanics (3) 

512ABC Modern Physics (3-3-3) 


492 Topics in Contemporary 
Theoretical Physics (3) 

491 Topics in Contemporary 
Experimental Physics (3) 

469 Physical Electronics (3) 
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444 Nuclear Physics (3) 

443AB_ Biophysics (3-3) 

4383ABC Introduction to Solid State 
Physics (3-3-3) 

431 Physical and Laser Optics (3) 

428 Statistical Physics (3) 


Electives (12 units): 
Selected with approval of adviser. 


Comprehensive Hxamination: 

All candidates must pass an examination 
administered by the Physics Department 
(Physics 596). For students electing the 
Research option, this is an oral examina- 
tion based on the thesis; for students 
electing the Course option, this is a com- 
prehensive examination on graduate level 
Physics. Normally it will be a three-hour 
written examination, which may be sup- 
plemented by an oral part at the option 
of the examining committee. The exami- 
nation will be given at least twice per 
year, as announced by the Physics De- 
partment. 


The Credentials Program 


For professional education requirements, 
see the School of Education section of 
the catalog. 


Major for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


The Bachelor of Arts major for teach- 
ers provides a coverage of the basic fields 
of Physics appropriate for the prospec- 
tive elementary and high school teacher 
and is to be taken only by those seeking 
a teaching credential. 


Lower Division 


Required Courses (59 units): 

Physics 201-206 General Physics (24) 

Chemistry 120ABC General and Quan- 
titative Chemistry (15) 

Mathematics 201-205 Analytic Geometry 
and Calculus (20) 


Upper Division 
Required Courses (86 units): 


Mathematics 302 Differential Hquatic 
for Engineers and Physicists (4) 


Courses in Physics: 


312 Basic Electronics (4) 

344 Introductory Nuclear Physics (3) 

425A Introduction to Theoretical 
Physics (3) 

431 Physical and Laser Optics (3) 

470AD Advanced Physics Laboratory 

(6) 

Independent Study (3) (Implem 

tation of PSSC and other conte 

porary programs in high sch 

physics). 


499 


Upper Division Electives (10 units): 
Selected with approval of major advis 


Minor for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 


The minor in Physics is designed s 
cifically for prospective elementary < 
high school teachers and is to be tal 
only by those seeking a secondary c¢ 
dential. —The coverage is less extens 
than that of the Bachelor of Arts deg 
but provides the minimal knowle 
needed to teach high school Physics. 


Lower Division 


Required Courses (44 units): 

Physics 201-206 General Physics ( 

Mathematics 201-205 Analytic Geome 
and Calculus (20) 


Upper Division 

Required Courses in Minor (16 units): 

Mathematics 302 Differential Equati 
for Engineers and Physicists (4 

Physics 499 Independent Study 
(Implementation of PSSC and ot 
contemporary programs in kh 
school Physics) 

Elective courses (9 units): 

Selected with approval of minor advi 
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courses of Instruction in Physics 


ower Division Courses 


astronomy 150 Principles of 
Astronomy (4) 


*rerequisites: High School algebra and 
lane geometry or Physics 150. Introduc- 
ory course designed primarily for non- 
cience majors. Celestial geometry and 
aechanics, solar system, stars, and gal- 
xies. Lecture 3 hours, laboratory and 
eld trips 3 hours. 


01-103 Physics (4-4-4) 

‘undamental treatment of classical phys- 
2s without use of calculus. Required for 
iological science and management sci- 
nce majors, recommended for behavioral 
cience majors. Biologists planning grad- 
ate work may find the 201-206 series in 
eneral physics with calculus better 
uited to their needs. Lecture 3 hours, 
iboratory 3 hours for each course. 


/101: Prerequisites: Mathematics 102 
and 103 or satisfactory score on Math 
| Placement Examination. Mechanics of 
_ particles and rigid bodies, simple har- 
monic motion, gravitation, fluid statics 
- and dynamics. 


| 102: Prerequisite: Physics 101. Heat, 
kinetic theory, mechanical waves and 
' sound. 


/103: Prerequisite: Physics 101; 102 
recommended. Basic electricity and 
magnetism, electric circuits, geometri- 
_ cal and physical optics. 


50 Principles of Physics (4) 
‘rerequisites: Ability to use simple alge- 
raic equations. Introductory General 
iducation course, not for science or engi- 
‘ering majors. Basic concepts of me- 
anics, sound, heat, electricity, light, rel- 
tivity, atomic and nuclear structure. 
ecture 3 hours, recitation 1 hour, labora- 
ory 2 hours. 

11-206 General Physics (4-4-4-4-4-4) 
wo year sequence for physical science 
nd engineering majors, using calculus. 
ecture 3 hours, laboratory 3 hours for 
ach course, plus one extra hour for 


vecial lecture-demonstrations for Physics 
01 through 204. 


/201: Prerequisites: High school phys- 
‘ies, Physics 101, or permission of de- 
partment; Mathematics 201, or may be 
taken concurrently. Vectors, mechanics 


of particles and rigid bodies, basic con- 
servation laws of mechanics. 


202: Prerequisites: Physics 201; 
Mathematics 202, or may be taken con- 
currently. Mechanical vibrations and 
sound, elementary thermodynamics. 


203: Prerequisites: Physics 202; 
Mathematics 203, or may be taken con- 
currently. Elementary field theory, ba- 
sic electricity and magnetism, DC and 
AC circuits. 


204: Prerequisites: Physics 203, 
Math 204, or may be taken concur- 
rently. Continuation of electricity and 
magnetism including oscillations and 
waves; geometrical and physical op- 
ties. 


205: Prerequisites: Physics 204; 
Math 205, or may be taken concur- 
rently. Topics in modern physics in- 
cluding special relativity, elementary 
quantum physics, atomic theory, 
Schrodinger’s equation. 


206: Prerequisite: Physics 205. Con- 
tinuation of modern physics including 
optical and x-ray spectra, electron 
physics, solid state physics, nuclear 
and particle physics. 


Upper Division Courses 


301 Elements of Modern Physics (4) 


Prerequisite: Physics 103 or equivalent. 
Chemistry 100A recommended. Modern 
topics in physics, including relativity, 
atomic structure, spectra, x-ray, and 
quantum-mechanical concepts. For fur- 
ther related study see Physics 402. Not 
open to majors in Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics or Engineering. Lecture 3 
hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


312 Basic Electronics (4) 

Prerequisite: Physics 203. Design, use, 
and analysis of vacuum tube and solid- 
state circuits and devices. Lecture 3 
hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


344 Introductory Nuclear Physics (3) 


Prerequisite: Physics 204. Physics 206 
recommended. Introduction to nuclear 
physics. Nuclear phenomenology, -radioac- 
tive decay, physics of radiation counters, 
dosimetry, and nuclear energy. (All stu- 
dents except majors in Physics must reg- 
ister concurrently for 345.) 
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345 Nuclear Physics Laboratory (1) 


Prerequisite: Must be taken concur- 
rently with 344 by all students except 
Physics majors in the B.S. program. 
Laboratory 3 hours. 


396 Honors Studies in Physics (3) 


Prerequisite: Admission to Departmental 
Honors Program. Study leading to col- 
loquium presentation required for confer- 
ral of Bachelor of Science degree with 
Departmental Honors in Physics. 


402 Radiation Biophysics (4) 
Prerequisites: Physics 301; Biology 100. 
Nuclear structure, radiation physics, ra- 
dio-biological effects, target theory, and 
health physies. Not open to majors in 
Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics or En- 
gineering. Lecture 3 hours, laboratory 3 
hours. 


411 Introduction to Astrophysics (3) 


Prerequisite: Physics 206. Celestial me- 
chanics, stellar interiors, atmospheres, 
and evolution; introductory cosmology. 


425ABC Introduction to Theoretical 
Physics (3-3-3) 

Prerequisites: Physics 205, Mathematics 
302. Application of mathematics to solu- 
tions of problems in physics, with empha- 
sis on general area of mechanics; New- 
tonian, Lagrangian, and Hamiltonian 
mechanics, field theory, special relativity. 


426AB Electricity and 
Magnetism (3-3) 

Prerequisites: Physics 205, Mathematics 
302, Physics 425A. Theoretical electricity 
and magnetism; properties of electric and 
magnetic fields, electromagnetic waves; 
emphasis on mathematical solution of 
problems. 


427 Thermodynamics (3) 


Prerequisites: Physics 205, Mathematics 
302. Introduction to thermodynamics and 
statistical physics; emphasis on mathe- 
matical solution of problems. 


428 Statistical Physics (3) 


Prerequisite: Physics 427. Introduction 
to statistical mechanics, transport phe- 
nomena, fluctuations; emphasis on math- 
ematical solution of problems. 


431 Physical and Laser Optics (3) 
Prerequisites: Physics 206; Physics 


426B, which may be taken concurrently, 
or consent of instructor. Geometrical, 


physical and quantum optics. Include 
modern developments in laser technolog} 
Concurrent registration in 470D recon 
mended. 
432ABC Introductory Quantum 
Mechanics (3-3-3) 
Prerequisite: Physics 425A. Introductio 
to quantum mechanics with applications 
emphasis on mathematical solution ¢ 
problems. 482A: Fundamentals of war 
mechanics, wave packets and the unce 
tainty principle, Schrodinger equatio. 
operators and eigenfunctions, one-dime1 
sional problems. 432B: Central pote 
tials, spectroscopy, spin and angular m« 
mentum, symmetry and_ conservatio 
laws. 482C: Scattering and perturbatic 
theory, applications of quantum mecha: 
ics to molecules, solids and nuclei. 


Introduction to Solid State 
Physics (3-3-3) 
Prerequisites: Physics 206, 426AB, 427 
432A may be taken concurrently wit 
433A. 433A: Crystal structure, therm 
and electrical behavior of dielectrics ar 
semi-conductors; band theory. 433B: B 
havior of metals, transport propertie 
Fermi surface. 483C: (May be take 
without 433B). Magnetism, supercondu 
tivity, superfluid helium. Lecture 3 hou 
for each course. 


433ABC 


443AB Biophysics (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Completion of lower dit 
sion biophysics or biochemistry progra 
or equivalent. 443A: Physical aspects 
living state. Lecture 3 hours. 4435 
Theory and practice of physical metho 
used in measurement of biological pre 
esses. Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 
hours. 


444 Nuclear Physics (3) 


Prerequisites: Physics 206, 344, 432 
432B, or may be taken concurrently. I 
troduction to nuclear theory. The tw 
nucleon problem, nuclear models, alpk 
beta, and gamma decay, nuclear reé 
tions; stresses mathematical solution. 
problems. 


469 Physical Electronics (3) 


Prerequisites: Physics 206, 426AB, 
Electron emission, behavior of char, 
particles in electric and magnetic fie 
in vacuum, gases, and solids; princip 
of modern electron devices, plasma p 
nomena, quantum electronics. 


‘70A Advanced Physics 
Laboratory (3) 


2rerequisites: Physics 206, 312. Instru- 
mentation, techniques, and analytical 
valuation involved in current experimen- 
al practice; basic experiments in vac- 
ium techniques, and in classical, solid- 
tate, and nuclear physics. Lecture 1 
1our, laboratory 6 hours. 


7OBCD Advanced Physics 

. Laboratory (3-3-3) 
*rerequisite: 470A. Further advanced 
aboratory experience in contemporary 
ields. Lecture 1 hour, laboratory 6 hours 
or each course. 


470B: Selected experiments primarily 
in nuclear physics and related topics. 
Includes use of the neutron generator 
facility. 


470C: Selected experiments primarily 
in solid state physics, cryogenics, and 
related topics. 


470D: Selected experiments primarily 
_in optics, laser physics, spectroscopy 
| and related topics. 


72 Undergraduate Research (1-4) 


‘rerequisite: Consent of a faculty spon- 
or before registration. Laboratory work 
rganized on a project basis open to a 
mited number of qualified physics ma- 
ws each year. Emphasis on developing 
xperimental ability and initiative of the 
tudent. May be repeated for credit. 


11 Topics in Contemporary 
Experimental Physics (3) 


‘Terequisite: Upper division or graduate 
tanding in Physics, or permission of in- 
vructor. Other prerequisites may be 
sted in the department announcement. 
‘ach section of course is a lecture series 
asigned to present current developments 
i research; laboratory program may be 
icluded. Announcements of each offer- 
ig will be made in class schedule and in 
hysics department. May be repeated for 
-edit. 


12 Topics in Contemporary 
Theoretical Physics (3) 


rerequisite: Upper division or graduate 
anding in Physics, or permission of in- 
Tuctor. Other prerequisites may be 
sted in department announcement. Each 
‘ction of course is a lecture series de- 
gned to present current developments in 
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theory. Announcements of each offering 
will be made in class schedule and in the 
Physics department. May be repeated for 
credit. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisites: Consent of a faculty spon- 
sor before registration and ability to work 
independently. Includes regular confer- 
ences with sponsor and preparation of a 
report. May be repeated for credit. 


Graduate Courses 


510ABC Mathematical Methods of 
Physics (3-3-3) 

Prerequisites: Physics 425ABC, 426AB, 
and Mathematics 402AB; or equivalent. 
Intended for beginning graduate students. 
Problem-solving using techniques current 
in theoretical physics. Series, integration, 
complex variables, integral transforms, 
matrices, eigenvalues, special functions, 
integral equations, numerical methods, 
probability, tensors, groups. 


512ABC Modern Physics (3-3-3) 


Prerequisites: Physics 425ABC and 
426AB; or equivalent. Problem and lec- 
ture course in modern physics. 512A: 
Special relativity, quantum theory, atom- 
ic spectroscopy, electron shell structure, 
molecular binding. 512B: Quantum sta- 
tistics, x-rays, theory of solids. 512C: 
properties of nuclei, radioactivity, nu- 
clear forces; elementary particles. 


530ABC Classical Physics (3-3-3) 


Prerequisites: Physics 425ABC and 
426AB ; or equivalent; 510ABC, or may 
be taken concurrently. Unified treatment 
of advanced topics in classical physics, 
including Lagrange’s and Hamilton-Jacobi 
theory, special relativity, electrodynamics, 
radiation theory. 


532ABC Quantum Mechanics (3-3-3) 


Prerequisites: Physics 482AB or equiva- 
lent; 510ABC, or may be taken concur- 
rently. 532A: Formal structure of quan- 
tum mechanics, hermitian operators, rep- 
resentation theory, creation and annihi- 
lation operators, angular momentum and 
rotation matrices. 532B: Scattering and 
phase shift analysis, permutation symme- 
try and identical particles, approxima- 
tion methods. 532C: Invariance, conser- 
vation theorems, Dirac equation, groups 
and particles. 
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533AB Solid State Theory (3-3) 
Prerequisites: 432AB, 510ABC recom- 
mended; 433AB or equivalent. Quantum- 
theoretical development of key topics 
from 4383 such as band theory, transport 
processes, collective particle phenomena 
using non-equilibrium thermodynamics, 
and introductory group theory. 


542 Physics Research Conference (0) 


Prerequisite: Graduate status. Weekly 
meetings of faculty and students for re- 
port and discussion of recent develop- 
ments in physics. Includes presentations 
by faculty, advanced students, or invited 
speakers. 


544AB Theoretical Nuclear 

Physics (3-3) 
Prerequisites: Physics 510ABC, 532A. 
Selected topics from theory of nuclear 
models, nuclear reactions, and symmetry 
properties of elementary particles. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 
Prerequisites: Advancement to candidacy 
and approval of departmental graduate 


studies committee. Student must enr 
for this course in the quarter in whi 
he expects to complete course work. Pa 
tial fulfillment of requirement for t 
master’s degree. 


597 Graduate Research (1-4) 


Prerequisites: Consent of a faculty spo 
sor and departmental approval of proje 
prior to registration. Independent 1 
search, under guidance of the facult 
May be repeated for credit. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of a faculty spe 
sor before registration. Independent, « 
rected study of advanced topics in t 
field, regular conferences with the spons 
May be repeated for credit. 


599 Thesis (1-4) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candidat 
consent of a faculty sponsor, and depa 
mental approval of topic prior to reg 
tration. Independent research resulting 
a thesis. May be repeated for credit 
maximum of 9 units. Continuous enrc 
ment required while student is working 
thesis. 
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sychology 


‘he Faculty 


*rofessors Richard S. Balvin, Solomon Diamond, Herbert Goldenberg, 
*homas A. Graham, John Haralson, Robert T. Lewis, Joseph Gerard 
*helan, Leonard I. Schneider, Evelyn Troup, Howard E. Wilkening. 


issociate Professors Richard G. Cannicott (Chairman), Nancy Cobb, 
evar] M. Gustafson, Vernon L. Kiker, Jr., Emanuel A. Lask, Seymour 
sevitan, Herbert Moskowitz, E. Parameswaran, Ann M. Richardson, Ber- 
iard J. Somers, Alice C. Thompson, Charles K. A. Wang. 


{ssistant Professors William C. Beckwith, Irving J. Budnoff, Gary L. 
3unker, Michael E. Dawson, Charles Wesley Day, David Fitzpatrick, 
Michael G. Gaston, Herbert Goldberg, R. D. Hutchinson, Carl W. Laup- 
echt, John Leiman, Irwin Lublin, J. D. Tate. 


he Undergraduate Program 


‘he Bachelor of Arts major in Psychology prepares students for erad- 
late professional training as psychologists, while offering opportunity 
or specialized training in such areas as counseling and industrial psy- 
hology. The student majoring in Psychology must select a departmen- 
al adviser by the end of the first quarter of the junior year. 


quirements for the Major Group A: Physical Sciences 


In Chemistry: 


100A General Chemistry I (4) 

100B General Chemistry II (5) 

151 Fundamentals of Chemistry I (5) 
152 Fundamentals of Chemistry II 


. minimum of 75 units of lower and 
pper division courses is required for 
ie Psychology major. This includes 38 
nits of lower division courses, and a 
dinimum of 37 units of upper division 


purses. 


ower Division 


three courses must be taken from Groups 
, B, and C, as follows: One must be 
‘lected from the Physical Sciences, 
roup A; one from the Life Sciences, 
Toup B; the third may be taken from 
ther Group A, B, or C. With the excep- 
on of Anthropology 260, all courses in 
coups A, B, and C may also be used to 
eet General Education area _ require- 
ents in the natural sciences, social 
‘iences, or humanities. Credit will not 
2 given for a second course which covers 
sentially the same content as a course 
ready taken. For example, a student 
innot receive credit for both Chemistry 
JOA and Chemistry 151, or for both 
hysics 101 and Physics 150. 


(Organic) (5) 
In Physics: 
101 Physics (4) 


102 Physics (4) 
150 Principles of Physies (4) 


Group B: Biological Sciences 
In Biology: 


100A Organismiec Biology (5) 

100B Population Biology (4) 

151 Principles of Population Biology 
(4) 


In Zoology: 


150 Principles of Zoology (4) 

200A Human Anatomy and 
Physiology (5) 

200B Human Anatomy and 
Physiology (5) 
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Group C: Humanities/Social Sciences 


Philosophy 250 Philosophy (Logic) (4) 

Anthropology 250 Cultural 
Anthropology (6) 

Anthropology 260 Physical 
Anthropology (4) 


Other Required Courses (26 units): 


Mathematics 102 College Algebra (4) 

Psychology 150 Human Behavior (4) 

Psychology 150L Laboratory Demonstra- 
tion in Human Behavior (1) 

Psychology 201 Elementary Physiolog- 
ical Psychology (4) 

Psychology 201L Laboratory Demon- 
stration in Physiological Psychol- 
ogy (1) 

One year of a foreign language (12) 

(Two years or equivalent of foreign 

language is recommended, preferably 

French, German, or Russian.) 


Upper Division 
Core in Psychology (17 units): 
302 Statistical Methods in Psychology 


(5) 
304AB WExperimental Psychology (4-4) 
308 Contemporary Psychology (4) 


Additional Requirements (20-26 units): 


Five courses in Psychology, to be taken 
from the following two categories: 


(1) At least two of following: 


401 Physiological Psychology (4) 
408 Comparative Psychology (4) 
423 Motivation and Emotion (4) 
424A Learning: Basic Processes (4) 
425 Sensation and Perception (4) 


(2) At least two of following: 


410AB Abnormal Psychology (3-3) 

412AB Psychology of Human Develop- 
ment: Childhood and Adolescence 
(3-3) 

418AB Personality: Theory and 
Research (3-3) 


422 Social Psychology (4) 

430 Introduction to Psychological 
Measurement (4) 

442 Industrial Psychology (4) 


The Graduate Program 

Both Master of Science and Master of 
Arts degrees are offered in Psychology. 
The graduate programs are built on the 


foundation of undergraduate preparation 
They require intensive directed study i 
Psychology aimed at depth of unde 
standing. 


Admission to the Program 


Admission to the graduate program j 
Psychology requires application to tt 
Department of Psychology in additio 
to application to the College. Applicatio 
forms may be obtained from the gradi 
ate programs committee, Department 
Psychology. Completed applications, t 
gether with transcripts from all colleg, 
attended (CSCLA included), and Gra 
uate Record Examination scores must f 
received by the graduate programs con 
mittee prior to May 1 for admission { 
the Summer or Fall Quarter and pri 
to November 1 for admission to ul 
Winter or Spring Quarter. | 


Departmental Requirements 


In addition to meeting the requiremen 
for admission to graduate study at tl 
College, the applicant must have a gra 
point average of B (3.0) in the last 
units of college work attempted, ar 
have completed an undergraduate maje 
in Psychology with a grade point ave 
age of B (3.0) in all Psychology cours 
undertaken. An applicant who has n 
completed an undergraduate major | 
Psychology, or whose grade point ave 
age is below that required for regulj 
admission into the program, may, a 


certain circumstances, be admitted 
conditional status at the discretion of t) 
graduate programs committee of the 
partment of Psychology. 


In order to apply any courses toward ti 
master’s degree, the student must sele 
an adviser and file with him an applic: 
tion for classified standing. This mv 
be done during his first quarter of ¢ 
tendance. 


Comprehensive examinations in sevel 
areas of Psychology are required for 
master’s degree. A thesis project may 
undertaken by the student, with a p 
tion of the comprehensive examinati 
then waived. 


The Psychology Clinic 


As part of the Associated Clinics the 
Department of Psychology provides a 
training facility for Psychology majors 
and students in the General Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services Credential Program. Se- 
lected students are admitted to this pro- 
gram upon approval of their application 
for Psychology 595 Field Experience in 
Psychology. In addition, qualified stu- 
dents may enroll for Psychology 590 
Practicum in Counseling, and work with 
children, families and/or groups in coun- 
seling. 


Master of Science Degree 
Admission to the Program 


A baccalaureate degree from an accred- 
ited college or university with accept- 
able undergraduate preparation in Psy- 
chology is required for admission to 
graduate study. Preparation must include 
completion of core requirements in Psy- 
chology specified above for an under- 
graduate major in Psychology. 


Requirements for the Degree 


A minimum of 54 units is required for 
the Master of Science degree. 


Required Courses (10 units): 


414AB Intermediate Statistical Methods 
in Psychology (3-3) 


At least one of following: 


500 Seminar in Learning: Basic Proc- 
esses (4) 

501 Seminar in Sensation and Percep- 
tion (4) 

502 Seminar in Motivation and Emotion 
(4) 

503 Seminar in Learning: Complex 


Processes (4) 


Additional Requirements (44 units): 


595 Directed Field Experience or Field 
Study (8) 

This requirement may be waived for stu- 
dents with adequate prior experience in 
an appropriate field, as determined by the 
department. Any combination of field 
experience and teaching experience which 
Meets the requirements for the Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services Credential with Speciali- 
zation in School Psychology also satisfies 
this requirement. 
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597 Graduate Research (2-9) 

Additional courses approved by the ad- 
viser sufficient to yield 54 units. A total 
of 18 units of Psychology courses at 500 
level must be taken, including the courses 
listed above. 

Comprehensive Hxamination (0 units): 
Enrollment in Psychology 596 required. 


Master of Arts Degree 


Requirements for the Degree 

A minimum of 45 units is required for 
the Master of Arts degree. 

Required Courses (14 units): 


414AB Intermediate Statistical Meth- 
ods in Psychology (3-3) 
416 History of Psychology (4) 


At least one of following: 


500 Seminar in Learning: Basic 
Processes (4) 

501 Seminar in Sensation and 
Perception (4) 

502 Seminar in Motivation and 
Emotion (4) 

503 Seminar in Learning: Complex 


Processes (4) 
Additional Requirements (31 units): 
597 Graduate Research and/or 
599 Thesis (2-9) 


Additional courses approved by adviser 
sufficient to yield 45 units. A total of 18 
units of Psychology courses at 500 level 
must be taken, including the courses 
listed above. 


Comprehensive Examination (0 units): 


Enrollment in Psychology 596 required. 


The Credentials Program 


Major for Elementary 
and Secondary Teaching 
Major requirements are the same for ele- 


mentary and secondary teaching creden- 
tials as for baccalaureate degree. 


Minor for Teaching 


A minimum of 41 units of lower and 
upper division courses in Psychology is 
required for the minor. 
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Lower Division 


Required Courses (14 units): 

Mathematics 102 College Algebra (4) 

Psychology 150 Human Behavior (4) 

Psychology 150L Laboratory Demon- 
stration (1) 

Psychology 201 Elementary Physiologi- 
cal Psychology (4) 

Psychology 201L WBPlementary Physiolog- 
ical Psychology Laboratory Demon- 
stration (1) 


Upper Division 

Required Courses (18 units): 

302 Statistical Methods in Psychology 
(5) 

304AB Hxperimental Psychology (4-4) 


Additional Courses (14 units): 
Upper division courses in Psychology, se- 
lected with consent of adviser. 


Courses of Instruction in Psychology 


Lower Division Courses 


150 Human Behavior (4) 


History of man’s persistent efforts to un- 
derstand his own behavior, encourages 
appreciation of scientific method and 
readiness to apply it to problems of hu- 
man behavior. 


150L Laboratory Demonstration in 
Human Behavior (1) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 150 must be 
taken prior to or concurrently with Psy- 
chology 150L. Course includes laboratory 
demonstrations in various areas of Psy- 
chology covered in Psychology 150. Re- 
quired of majors; optional with others. 


201 Elementary Physiological 
Psychology (4) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 150. Relations 
of behavioral and physiological processes. 
Covers neuro-anatomy ; sensory, muscular 
and glandular structures and functions in 
relation to learning, perception, motiva- 
tion and emotion. 


201L Laboratory Demonstration 
in Elementary Physiological 
Psychology (1) 
Prerequisite: Psychology 201 must be 
taken prior to or concurrently with Psy- 
chology 201L. Laboratory procedures for 
physiological psychology. Introduction to 
instruments used, organisms studied, and 
processes investigated. Required of ma- 
jors; optional with others. 


218 Psychology of Adjustive 
Behavior (3) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 150. Social and 
emotional adjustment and personality; 


interpersonal and intrapersonal relation- 
ships; emphasis upon the healthy person- 
ality. 


Upper Division Courses 


302 Statistical Methods in 
Psychology (5) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 102 or equi 
lent. Elementary probability theory and 
permutations; hypothesis testing, binom: 
ial and normal distributions, expected 
values of variables, covariance, and corre: 
lation; confidence intervals. Lecture 4 
hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


304AB Experimental Psychology (4-4) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 302. Emphasis 
on problems of research design and expe 
rimental techniques in (a) psychophysics 
scaling, sensation and perception; an¢ 
(b) learning, motivation and emotion 
Lecture 3 hours, laboratory 3 hours. | 


308 Contemporary Psychology (4) ! 


Contemporary psychological theories anc 
systems in their historical perspective ani 
present position. 


326 Psychological Factors in | 

Marriage (4) 
Problems of money, in-laws, sex, etc., wit) 
emphasis on the psychological insight 
necessary for adjustment to self an 
others, and to social and cultural institu 
tions. 


401 Physiological Psychology (4) | 


Prerequisite: Psychology 201. Relation 
ship between integrated behavior an 
physiological processes. Theories relatin 
psychology and physiology. 


4 Advanced Experimental 
Psychology (1) 


erequisites: Psychology 302. Offered in 
iltiple sections with the content of each 
stion correlated with the content of a 
ecific course in the 400 series. Consid- 
ation of advanced problems of research 
sign and experimental techniques. Em- 
asis on individual projects; 3 hours 
yoratory. May be repeated for credit. 


6 Mental Retardation (4) 


iture and causes of mental retardation ; 
ysiological and psychological character- 
ies. Problems of social control, includ- 
r education, social adjustment, institu- 
nalization, and community responsibil- 


8 Comparative Psychology (4) 


erequisite: Psychology 401 or Zoology 
0. Comparison of behavior of organisms 
ym one-celled types to man. Stresses 
ocesses underlying the evolution of be- 
vior. 


AB Abnormal Psychology (3-3) 


istorical overview of abnormal psychol- 
y; disturbing forces in personality for- 
ation; criteria of abnormal behavior; 
mptomatology; therapeutic considera- 
ns. 

| 

2AB Psychology of Human 
Development: Childhood 

and Adolescence (3-3) 


svelopmental sequences (A) from gesta- 
n through the first six years of life, 
.) from late childhood through adoles- 
ace. Emphasis upon changing charac- 
vistics, adjustment patterns, and theo- 


‘ieal trends in the literature. 
y 


MAB Intermediate Statistical 
Methods in Psychology (3-3) 


erequisite: Grade of B or better in 
lychology 302 or qualification by ex- 
‘ination, and consent of instructor. Con- 
Seration of Chi square, t, and F dis- 
ibution models and tests of hypotheses 
lsed on these models; one-way analysis 
«variance ; transformations. 


‘; Advanced Statistical Methods in 
Psychology (4) 


larequisite: Psychology 414. Topics to 
ilude fixed, mixed, and random models 
Ganalysis of variance; interaction, mis- 
(laneous nonparametric statistics. 
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416 History of Psychology (4) 


Prerequisite: One year of college psychol- 
ogy. Psychology 308 for Psychology 
majors recommended. Consideration of the 
historical development of psychology from 
its origins in ancient philosophy and 
science to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


418AB Personality: Theory and 
Research (3-3) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 150; Psychology 
218 recommended. Biological and cultural 
determinants of personality. Dimensions 
of personality, description and evaluation 
of major theories, research issues, and 
methods. 


420 Psychology of Communications (4) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 150. Psycholog- 
ical aspects of interchange of human 
thoughts and concepts. Methods of study- 
ing communications. Relationships _ be- 
tween communications and personal ad- 
justment, industrial problems, leadership, 
mass media. 


422 Social Psychology (4) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 150. Introduc- 
tion to methods and content of social 
psychology; social behavior, socializa- 
tion, communication, attitudes and be- 
liefs; behavior in small and large groups. 
Emphasis upon methods and measure- 
ments. (Both Psychology 422 and Soci- 
ology 422 may be taken for credit, but 
only one may apply toward major.) 


423 Motivation and Emotion (4) 


Prerequisites: Psychology 201 and 304. 
A critical examination of drives, needs, 
preferences, desires, feelings and emo- 
tions from experimental and theoretical 
perspectives. 


424A Psychology of Learning: Basic 
Processes (4) 


Prerequisites: Upper division standing 
and consent of the instructor; Psychology 
304, 401, and 408 recommended. Study of 
fundamental principles of classical and 
instrumental conditioning. Emphasis on 
experimental findings, with consideration 
given to theoretical formulations that 
apply to simple forms of learning. 
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424B Psychology of Learning: 
Complex Processes (4) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 424A. Consid- 
eration of methods and experimental evi- 
dence in investigation of acquisition, re- 
tention and transfer of motor and verbal 
tasks. Study of concept attainment, prob- 
lem solving and thinking. 


425 Sensation and Perception (4) 


Prerequisites: Psychology 150, 201, 302 
and 304. Examination of theories and ex- 
perimental literature with respect to vari- 
ables which determine the organism’s 
ability to respond differentially to sense 
data. 


480 Introduction to Psychological 


Measurement (4) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 102 or consent 
of instructor. Basic concepts of measure- 
ment and scaling theory, correlational 
methods, regression and prediction, re- 
liability and validity, and test construc- 
tion. Lecture 8 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


431 Psychology of Individual 


Differences (4) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 4380. Construct- 
ing psychological tests, group and indi- 
vidual; use and interpretation of test 
manuals; theoretical issues in individual 
differences; introduction to interpreting 
test findings; problems of test adminis- 
tration, group and individual. Lecture 3 
hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


436AB Theory and Techniques in 
Counseling (3-3) 


Prerequisites: Senior or graduate stand- 
ing. Recommended: Psychology 410AB or 
418AB. Introduction to the problems, 
techniques and theoretical systems of 
counseling. Study of counselor and coun- 
selee attitudes and behavior through class 
discussion and the use of counseling in- 
terviews. 


438 Introduction to Clinical 


Psychology (4) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 410AB and 430 
or consent of instructor. Survey of clin- 
ical psychology and its methods, designed 
primarily for students considering careers 
in area. Methods and problems involved 
in assessment of persons, psychotherapy 
and research. 


440 Theory and Measurement of 
Attitudes and Opinions (4) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 422. Conceptual 
ization and measurement of attitudes, be 
liefs, and opinions. Theories of belie 
systems, attitude formation and change 
implications of research findings. Indi 
vidual and/or class research projects. 


441 Psychology of Small Group 


Behavior (4) : 


Prerequisites: Psychology 422 and eithe 
Psychology 150, Sociology 150 or 25 
Historical development and _ theoretie; 
implications of research in small grou 
structure and process. Emphasis on «& 
hesiveness, conformity, power, intro- an 
intra-group conflict and cooperation as @ 
pects of structure and process. 


442 Industrial Psychology (4) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 150. Huma 
efficiency, workers’ satisfactions, grou 
relations. Conditions and methods | 
work, performance rating, attitude stu 
ies, safety, training, supervision, motiv 
tion, personal adjustment, labor-ma 
agement relations. 


446 Employment and Personnel | 
Psychology (4) | 


Prerequisites: Psychology 150, and Ps 
chology 302 or 430 and consent of i 
structor. Psychological principles of int 
vidual differences applied to probler 
of developing recruitment, selection &: 
testing programs; supervisory traini 
and executive development; measurem 
of employee attitudes and morale; j 
evaluation and motivation. | 


447 Human Performance in 
Man-Machine Systems (3) | 


Prerequisites: Psychology 150 and 201 
equivalent, 8 units in Psychology, a 
consent of instructor. Survey of b 

research on man’s performance; proce 
ing of discrete, continuous informatio 
decision-making, vigilance, environmen 
effects on human performance. 


448 Psychology of Labor-Managemeé 

Relations (4) . 
Prerequisite: Psychology 150, 422, 
442. Perceptual and motivational fact 
influencing behavior of workers, exe 
tives, union officers. Psychological fact 
in strikes; principles relevant to uni) 
management cooperation. 


51 Psychological Principles of 
Systems Design (3) 


irerequisite: Psychology 447. Application 
? psychological principles to design and 
yeration of man-machine systems, per- 
mnel subsystems; human performance 
1 systems; use of systems simulation, 
aantitative value model in context of the 
4sign-decision situation. 


j2 The Psychology of Human 

: Development: Maturity and 

| Aging (4) 

rerequisites: Psychology 150 and upper 
‘vision status; Psychology 412AB rec- 
mmended. Psychological factors in be- 
Avior during middle and later years, 
‘cluding physical and mental health 
‘oblems, role changes, successful adjust- 
ent patterns, and family and community 
Jationships in successive adult age 
oups. 


‘7 Psychology Proseminar (3) 


rerequisite: Psychology major with sen- 
t standing; corequisite: one unit of 
sychology 499. Designed to prepare stu- 
nt for graduate seminar work. Requires 
lection of important problem in psy- 
ology, library research, oral progress re- 
rts, seminar discussion, and final writ- 
a report on the selected problem. 


M 
4 


9 Independent Study (1-4) 


erequisite : Consent of an instructor to 
‘tas sponsor. Project selected in confer- 
ce with sponsor before registration; 
gress meetings held regularly, and a 
‘al report submitted. May be repeated 
° credit. 


wraduote Courses 


9 Seminar in Learning: Basic 
Processes (4) 


lerequisites: Psychology 424A, 501, or 
2, and consent of instructor. Critical 
amination of experimental literature 
thin selected problem areas of learn- 
$. Discussion of the major theories of 
Tning as they apply to relatively simple 
‘ms of learning. 


| Seminar in Sensation and 
Perception (4) 

‘erequisites : Psychology 425, 500, or 

2, and consent of instructor. Critical 

riew of current literature, theories, 

thods and problems concerning sensa- 

n and perception. 
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502 Seminar in Motivation and 
Emotion (4) 


Prerequisites: Psychology 423, 500, or 
501, and consent of instructor. Critical 
review of current literature and methods 
in the study of motivation and emotion. 


503 Seminar in Learning: Complex 
Processes (4) 


Prerequisites: Psychology 424B, 500, 501, 
or 502, and consent of instructor. Critical 
examination of methods, experimental 
data and theory in human learning, prob- 
lem solving, concept attainment, cogni- 
tion, and the role of language. 


504 Advanced Experimental 
Methods (3) 


Prerequisites: Consent of instructor: co- 
requisite: one unit of 598. Emphasis on 
design of experiments and apparatus in 
psychological research. The student be- 
comes familiar with basic laboratory 
equipment and designs in his field of ma- 
jor interest. 


506 Seminar in Physiological 
Psychology (4) 


Prerequisites: Psychology 401 and 414. 
Critical evaluation of experimental 
work in field of physiology with object of 
incorporating results into preparation of 
advanced students in psychology. Detailed 
attention to handling data and conclu- 
sions drawn from methods. 


510 Seminar in Abnormal 
Psychology (4) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 410. Intensive 
analysis of major types of abnormal be- 
havior, their development and prevention. 
Emphasis on the relationship of abnor- 
mal behavior to theories of personality 
and research findings. 


512 Behavior Disorders in 
Children (4) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 410AB, 412AB 
or equivalent. Application of principles 
of psychology to behavior disorders in 
children. Designed primarily for clini- 
cians, social workers, school psychologists, 
and parent educators. 
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514° Design and Analysis of 
Experiments (4) 

Prerequisite: Psychology 414AB. Consid- 
eration of problems in measurement of 
psychological variables, examination of 
experimental design possibilities engen- 
dered by modern statistical techniques, 
practice in preparation of designs and in 
efficient processing of data. 


522 Seminar in Social Psychology (4) 


Prerequisites: Psychology 422 or its 
equivalent, and at least 20 quarter units 
in upper division Psychology, Sociology, 
and Anthropology courses. Theory, meth- 
odology, and applied problems dealing 
with the phenomena of social behavior. 
Individual projects are required. 


Individual Testing and Case 
Study Techniques (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Psychology 431 and 438. 
Intensive practice in administration and 
interpretation of better-known testing de- 
vices for mental ability, perceptual and 
motor functioning, and personality dy- 
namics, with attention to integration of 
results in ease studies. Lecture 2 hours, 
laboratory 3 hours. 


531AB 


583 Psychological Testing Applied to 
the Mentally and Physically 
Atypical (4) 

Prerequisite: Psychology 531 or equiva- 

lent. Selection, administration, and inter- 

pretation of tests used for appraising the 
atypical individual. Lecture 3 hours, lab- 
oratory 3 hours. 


534 Methods of Personality 
Assessment (4) 


Prerequisites: Psychology 531; corequi- 
site: one unit of Psychology 595. Study 
and evaluation of currently used personal- 
ity tests, objective and projective. Admin- 
istration, scoring, interpretation, and re- 
porting of results; findings of empirical 
research, 


536 Seminar in Counseling (2) 
(General and Special Sections) 


Prerequisites: Psychology 4386, 410AB or 
418AB and consent of instuctor; corequi- 
site; one unit of 590. Intensive discussion 
of typical counseling situations, coordi- 
nated with readings in area; evaluation 
of selected counseling theories. Offered in 
general, and special sections, e.g. Child, 
Family, Group. Repeatable in different 
sections. Advanced enrollment required. 


Introduction to Rorschach 
Technique (3) 

Prerequisites: A minimum of 12 units of 
500 level courses in Psychology including 
Psychology 534, and consent of instrue. 
tor; corequisite: one unit of 595. Ap.- 
praisal of personality by means of the 
Rorschach technique; administration 
scoring, and basic interpretation. 


537 


541 Seminar in Group Processes (4) 


Psychological nature of social group: 
with emphasis on processes in smal 
groups. Research design and experimen 
tal method of studies in social interactior 
of small groups. Analysis of researel 
findings. 


547 Seminar: Psychological Factors il 
Man-Machine Systems (4) 


Prerequisites: Psychology 447; 451 rec 
ommended. Individual research projects ii 
application of behavioral properties 0 
man in man-machine systems. Studies 0 
ways of structuring machines to @e& 
hance system performance, research meth 
ods in human factors engineering curren 
problem areas. 


582 Seminar in Research Methods in 
Psychology (3) 
(Special Sections) 


Prerequisites: Undergraduate courses i 
Statistics and subject matter of Speci: 
Section; consent of instructor; corequ 
site: one unit of Psychology 597. A 
vanced research methods in specialize 
areas of psychology. Special sections, e, 
clinical, personality, social, industria 
physiological. Repeatable in different se 
tions. Student conducts project usir 
specific research methods. 


588 Critical Problems in 
Psychology (4) 


Prerequisites: Completion of core I 
quirements in psychology plus 16 uni 
of graduate work including at least 01 
of the following: Psychology 500, 50 
502, or 503, and consent of instruct 
Examination in depth of critical pro 
lems in psychology as a science and as 
profession. May be repeated for credit. 


10 Practicum in Counseling (1-9) 


rerequisites: Psychology 438, 536 (or 
ay be taken concurrently), and approval 
r departmental committee. Application 
ust be filed with committee by July 15, 
ctober 15, January 15, or April 15 in 
‘eceding quarter. Independent, super- 
sed field experience in counseling. May 
repeated; must be taken for minimum 
two successive quarters. 


5 Field Experience in 
Psychology (1-9) 
(General and Special Sections) 


erequisites: Psychology 531AB plus 16 
tits as a graduate student for the gen- 
al section which comprises independent, 
pervised field experience in an applied 
ea of Psychology. Special section: Ori- 
tation to Clinical Field, and Testing 
requisite. Admission by approval of de- 
rtmental committee to general and co- 
yuisite sections. Application must be 
2d with committee by July 15, October 
, January 15, or April 15 of the pre- 
ling quarter. May be repeated. General 
stion must be taken for minimum of 
oO successive quarters. 


5 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


erequisites: Advancement to candidacy 
d approval of departmental graduate 
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programs committee. Student must enroll 
for this course in quarter in which he ex- 
pects to complete course work. Partial 
fulfillment of requirements for master’s 
degree. 


597 Graduate Research (1-6) 


Prerequisites: Consent of an instructor to 
act as sponsor and departmental approval 
of the project prior to registration. Inde- 
pendent research, under the guidance of 
the faculty. May be repeated for credit. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor to act 
as sponsor. Independent, directed study of 
advanced topics in the field, regular con- 
ferences with sponsor. May be repeated 
for credit. 


599 Thesis or Project (1-9) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candidacy, 
consent of instructor to act as sponsor, 
and departmental approval of topic prior 
to registration. Independent research re- 
sulting in a thesis or project. May be 
repeated for credit to maximum of 9 
units. Continuous enrollment required 
while student is working on thesis or 
project. 
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Social Science 


Instruction in Social Science is provided by the faculties of the Depart 
ments of Economics, Geography, Government, and History with Pro 
fessor Thompson Black, Jr., as Coordinator. 


The Undergraduate Program 


The purpose of the Bachelor of Arts degree major in Social Sciene 
is to provide the basis for a liberal education with main emphasis i 
Social Science. This interdepartmental major offers choice of emphasi 
through options in Economics, Geography, Government and History 
Students must consult advisers from one of the departments befor 
the end of the first quarter under this program. 


Option in Economics 


Requirements for the Major 


A total of 90-96 quarter units is required, 
38-44 in lower division and 52 in upper 
division courses. 


Lower Division 


Required Courses (88-44 units): 

Economics 201AB Principles of 
Economics (8) 

History 101ABC Man in Western 
Civilization (4-4-4), or 

History 202AB American Civiliza- 
tion (4-4) 

Government 150 Government and 
American Society (4) 

Geography 150 Human Geography (4) 

Geography 160 Physical Geography (4) 

Sociology 250 Man and Society (4), or 

Anthropology 250 Cultural Anthro- 
pology (6) 

Math 240AB Introductory Mathemati- 
cal Analysis of Business I, II (4-2) 


Upper Division 

Courses in Economics (24 units): 

303 Money, Banking, and the 
Economy (4) 

310 Economics of the Business 
Firms (4) 

Selected from Economics 302-485 (16) 


Courses in History (8 units): 


Selected from History 423-429 (4), and 
470-489 (4) 


Courses in Government (8 units): 


Selected from Government 403, 404, 
410-425, 427, 430-460 


Courses in Geography (8 units): 


Selected from Geography 370, 421-431, 
441, 475-481 


Sociology/Anthropology (4 units): 


Selected from Sociology 412-484 or 
Anthropology 401-448 


Option in Geography 


Requirements for the Major 


A total of 84-92 quarter units is requires 
32-40 in lower division and 52 in upp 
division courses. 


Lower Division 


Courses in Geography (12 units): 
150 Human Geography (4) 
160 Physical Geography (4) 
205 Geographic Media (4) | 


Courses in History (8-12 units): | 

101ABC Man in Western Civiliza- 
tion (4-4-4) or 

202AB American Civilization (4-4) 


Course in Government (4 units): i 
150 Government and American 

Society (4) | 
Course in Economics (4-6 units): | 
201A Principles of Economics (4) or 


301 Economics for the Social 
Sciences (6) 


ciology/Anthropology (4-6 units): 


siology 250 Man and Society (4) or 
thropology 250 Cultural Anthro- 
pology (6) 


per Division 

urses in Geography (24 units): 
ected from 401, 421, 423-429, 431 (8) 
ected from 441, 475, 476, 481 (8) 


ected from 405, 410, 460, 495, or 
above blocs (4) 


urses in History (12 units): 


ected from History 423-429 (4), and 
470-489 (4) 


ected from 400-496 (4) 


urses in Government (8 units): 


ected from 403, 404, 410-425, 427, 
430-460 


urses in Economics (4 units): 


ected from 302, 303, 310, 390, 406, 
433, 471, 485 


tology/Anthropology (4 units): 
ected from Sociology 412-484 or 
thropology 401-448 


ation in Government 


quirements for the Major 


e 86-94 quarter units required in- 
de 38-46 units in lower division and 
units in upper division courses. 


ver Division 
wrses in Government (14 units): 


Government and American 
Society (4) 


AB Principles of Political 
Science I (2-2) 

AB Principles of Political 
Science II (2-2) 

C Proseminar in Political Science I 
or II (2) 

irses in. History (8-12 wnits): 


ABC Man in Western Civiliza- 
tion (4-4-4) or 
AB American Civilization (4-4) 


irses #2 Geography (8 units): 
Human Geography (4) 
Physical Geography (4) 
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Courses in Economics (4-6 units): 

201A Principles of Economics (4) or 

301 Economics for the Social 
Sciences (6) 


Sociology/Anthropology (4-6 units): 

Sociology 250 Man and Society (4) or 

Anthropology 250 Cultural Anthro- 
pology (6) 


Upper Division 

Courses in Government (24 units): 
Selected from Government 491-496 (4) 
Selected from five of following six fields, 
4 units each: 

American Government and Politics, 
International Relations, 

Comparative Government, 

Public Law, 

Political Theory, 

Public Administration. 


Courses in History (8 units): 


Selected from 400-469, 490-496 (4) 
Selected from 470-489 (4) 


Courses in Geography (8 units): 


Selected from 370, 421, 428-429, 431, 
441, 475, 476, 481 


Courses in Hconomics (4 units): 


Selected from 302, 303, 310, 390, 406, 
423, 471, 485 


Anthropology/Sociology (4 unats): 


Selected from Anthropology 401-488 or 
Sociology 412-484 (4) 


Option in History 


Requirements for the Major 


Required for the major are 88-92 units, 
40-44 in lower division courses and 48 
in upper division courses. 


Lower Division 


Courses in History (20 units): 


101ABC Man in Western Civiliza- 
tion (4-4-4) 
202AB American Civilization (4-4) 


Courses in Geography (8 units): 
150 Human Geography (4) 
160 Physical Geography (4) 
Course in Government (4 units): 


150 Government and American 
Seciety (4) 
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Courses in Economics (4-6 units): 
201A Principles of Economics (4) or 


301 Economics for the Social 
Sciences (6) 


Sociology/Anthropology (4-6 units): 

Sociology 250 Man and Society (4) or 

Anthropology 250 Cultural Anthro- 
pology (6) 


Upper Division 


Courses in History (24 units): 

Selected from 470-489 (8) 

Selected from 423-446, 450 (4) 

Selected from 400-422, 461-466, 
490-496 (4) 

Selected from 400-496 (8) 


Courses in Geography (8 units): 
Selected from 400-441, 475-481 (8) 


Courses in Government (8 units): 


Selected from Government 305-496, ex- 
cept 410, 460-476. 


Course in Economics (4 units): 


Selected from 302-390, 400-412, 420-485 


One Course from Following (4 units): 
Sociology 412-448, 476-486 ; 
Anthropology 401-448, 476-486 ; 


Psychology 301, 304-401, 406-413, 
416-426, 431 


The Graduate Program 


The Master of Arts degree in Social 
Science is designed especially for teach- 
ers of the social studies in the high 
schools and junior high schools of Cali- 
fornia and consists primarily of advanced 
work in social science fields commonly 
taught in these schools. 


Courses of Instruction 


Upper Division 
461 Resources for Asian Studies (2) 


Prerequisite: Concurrent enrollment in 
one or more courses in Asian Studies 
program and consent of instructor. Work- 
shop in Asian resource materials, contact 
with Asian life via audio-visual media, 
lectures, bibliography and guest speakers. 


Admission to the Program 


In addition to meeting the general | 
quirements for admission to gradu 
study at the College, the student seeki 
a master’s degree in Social Science m 
have had at least 36 units of upper di 
sion courses in at least four social scier 
fields. 


Requirements for the Degree 


Required for the Master of Arts deg 
are at least 45 units and a comprehi 
sive examination. 


Area of Concentration (87 wnits): 

Social Science 500 Seminar in Social 
Science (8) 

Approved 500 courses from two of foll 

ing fields (8): Economics, Geograp 

Government, History, Sociology, Anth 

pology, Social Psychology 

Social Science 598 Graduate Direc 
Study (2) 

Approved Social Science Courses (19) 


Approved Electives in Social Sciences 
Related Fields (8 units): 

Comprehensive Examination: 

Written examination in the composite 

cial Science Field, and in two Social § 

ence fields designated when program 

made out. 


The Credentials Program 


Elementary or secondary credential c 
didates planning to major in Social $ 
ence must consult a departmental advi 
Minimal grade point average of 2.3! 
required for admission to student tea 
ing. Other professional education 
quirements are described in the Schoo 
Education section of this catalog. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 

Prerequisite: Consent of an instructo! 
act as sponsor, ability to assume res}! 
sibility for independent work and to ' 
pare written and oral reports. Project) 
lected in conference with sponsor be! 
registration; progress meetings held | 
ularly. . 


00 Seminar in Social Science (4) 


*rerequisite: Bachelor’s degree and su- 
rior academic performance in social 
ciences. Interdisciplinary approaches to 
elected problems, regions, or trends di- 
ected by staff of cooperating depart- 
1ents. May be repeated with different in- 
tructor and topic for a maximum of 8 
nits credit. 


96 Comprehensive Examination (0) 
*rerequisite: Advancement to candidacy 
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and approval of departmental graduate 
studies committee. Student must enroll for 
this course in quarter in which he expects 
to complete course work. Partial fulfill- 
ment of requirements for master’s degree. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of a faculty spon- 
sor before registration. Independent, di- 
rected study of advanced topics in the 
field, regular conferences with the sponsor. 
May be repeated for credit. 
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Sociology 


The Faculty 


Professors Franz Adler, Gilbert Geis, Don J. Hager, Richard O. Nahren- 
dorf, Ralph Thomlinson (Chairman). 

Associate Professors Nathan R. Horwitz, Esther Penchef, Fred J. Shan- 
ley, Karl M. Wallace. 

Assistant Professors Francesca Alexander, Frank Lindenfeld, Bernhardt 
L. Mortensen, Norbert Rapp, Audrey Rawitscher, Paul K. Rowan, Mil. 
ford S. Zimmerman. 


The Undergraduate Program 


The undergraduate program leading to a Bachelor of Arts degree i 
Sociology offers a choice of emphasis in one of three options. Option | 
focuses upon general Sociology, Option II focuses upon social welfari 
and corrections, and Option III emphasizes research methods and theory 
An academic minor in Sociology also is offered. | 
Courses of instruction seek to prepare students for advanced profes 
sional study, research, and for the informed application of occupationa 


skills and competencies. 


Advisement and Recommended 
Course Sequences 


All students desiring to undertake an 
academic or teaching major, or an aca- 
demic or teaching minor must confer 
with an adviser in Sociology during their 
first quarter as a Sociology major or 
minor. During the first quarter of the 
junior year, the student must again con 
sult an adviser to make out his major 
program. Transfer students must see an 
adviser in their first quarter. Elementary 
and secondary credential candidates ma- 


joring or minoring in Sociology must. 


see both a Sociology Department adviser 
and an adviser in the School of Educa- 
tion. 


To facilitate scheduling, specific pre- 
requisites have been omitted from most 
courses. It is highly recommended, how- 
ever, that suggested sequences be ob- 
served, since later course work will 
assume familiarity with prior course 
material. The following are strongly 
recommended or required: 

(1) For students not transferring equiva- 


lent courses, Sociology 201AB and 21( 
AB should be among the first cours 
taken in Sociology. No more than 1 
units of upper division residence wot 
in Sociology will be accepted toward 
major before completion of Sociolog 
210AB. 


(2) Sociology 390 should be taken soc 
after Sociology 210AB and before 40) 
level courses. 
(3) For Sociology majors, Sociology 4 
should be taken before Sociology 41 
(4) Sociology 370 should be taken b 
fore any other 400-level work in O 
tion II. . 
(5) Sociology 410 is required befo 
Sociology 490. 

(6) Sociology 490 is required before ai 
500-level courses. ‘ 


The major consists of 14 units of 1 
quired lower division courses and 
units of upper division courses, taken} 
any one of the three options descri 
below. . 


| 


Requirements for the Major 


»wer Division 

equired in Sociology (14 units): 
MAB Introductory Sociology (4-4) 
0AB Elementary Statistics (3-3) 


oper Division 

ation | 

equired in Sociology (12 units): 

0 Methods of Social Research (4) 
2 Development of Sociology (4) 


4 Contemporary Sociological Theory 
(4) 


lected in Sociology (84 units): 


urses chosen in consultation with ad- 
fer; may include 499, but normally no 
we than 6 units of 499 will be counted 
ward the major. 


tion Il 

quired in Sociology (20 units): 

) Field of Social Work (4) 
Methods of Social Research (4) 
Community Organization (4) or 
Child Welfare (4) 

Methods of Social Work (4) 
Field Work (4) 


ws Ew tS OS 


ect one course from each of the fol- 
ying three groups (14 units): 


pup 1: 
’ Development of Sociology (4) 


: Contemporary Sociological Theory 
(4) 


pup 2: 

' Criminology (4) 

' Juvenile Delinquency (4) 
Corrections (4) 
Probation and Parole (4) 


up 3: 
AB Abnormal Psychology (3-3) 


AB Psychology of Human Develop- 
tent: Childhood and Adolescence (3-3) 


AB Psychology of Personality (3-3) 


ted Sociology Courses (12 units ne 
*eted in consultation with an adviser. 
*ctions may include Sociology 499, but 
nally no more than 6 units of 499 will 
Ounted toward the major. 
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Option III 
Required Sociology Courses (20 units): 


390 Methods of Social Research (4) 

410 Advanced Statistics (4) 

412 Development of Sociology (4) 

414 Contemporary Sociological Theory 
(4) 

490 Advanced Research Methods (4) 


400-Level Sociology Courses (26 units): 
Courses selected with approval of ad- 
viser; Sociology 499 may be included, 
but normally only 6 units of 499 will be 
counted toward a major. 


Requirements for the Minor 


A total of 34 units in required and elec- 
tive courses comprise the minor in Soci- 
ology. A student who has an equivalent 
research methods course in his major 
may substitute another 4-unit 400-level 
Sociology course for the Sociology 390 
requirement below. A statistics course is 
normally prerequisite for Sociology 390. 


Required Sociology Courses (16 units): 

201AB Introductory Sociology (4-4) 

390 Methods of Social Research (4) 

414 Contemporary Sociological Theory 
ey 


Electives in Sociology (18 units): 


Additional 400-level Sociology courses 
are selected with approval of adviser. 


The Graduate Program 


The Master of Arts degree in Sociology 
provides advanced study in sociological 
theory and methods of research with a 
variety of subject matter emphases which 
are planned with a graduate adviser. It 
should be noted that this is not a degree 
program in social work. The College 
does not offer such training on the 
graduate level at present, and students 
desiring professional training in social 
work are advised to seek it at a recog- 
nized school of social work offering a 
two-year program leading to the MSW 
(Master of Social Work) degree. 

The master’s degree is intended to pre- 
pare students who will be pursuing their 
Ph.D. work at a university, those plan- 
ning to teach in junior college or high 
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schools, and those who will be working 
in a professional capacity in governmen- 
tal or private agencies or organizations. 
Two plans are offered: Plan A requires 
a master’s thesis; Plan B requires three 
master papers instead. 


Admission to the Program 


Prerequisite to admission are 36 units in 
Sociology; these must include 201AB, 
210AB, 412, 414, 490 (preceded by 390 
if no previous methods course has been 
taken), and other units as necessary. 
Satisfactory equivalents will be deter- 
mined by a graduate adviser in Soci« 


ology. 
Requirements for the Degree 


Candidates are required to complete 45 
units of course work, including 6 units 
earned through course enrollment for 
the thesis or the master papers. 


Required Sociology Courses (12 units): 

512 Seminar in the History of Socio- 
logical Theory (4) 

514 Seminar in Contemporary Socio- 
logical Theory (4) 

590 Seminar in Research Methods (4) 


Selected 500-Level Courses (8 units). 
Sociology Electives (19 units): 

May be 400 or 500-level courses and 
may include 499, 597, 598 or 599. With 
consent of instructor, student may en- 
roll concurrently for one unit of Soci- 


ology 597 or 598, as appropriate, f 
each seminar taken. 

However, no more than a total of © 
units of 499, 597, 598, and 599 may 
counted toward master’s degree. 


Thesis or Master Papers (6 units): 


If Plan A is chosen, the student enro 
in Sociology 599 for 6 units; if Plan 
is selected, the student enrolls in So 
ology 597 or 598 for 6 units. An o1 
examination on the thesis or master [ 
pers and related subject matter is | 
quired. 


Comprehensive Hxamination: 


A written examination is required 
three fields of concentration, includi 
(1) Theory, (2) Methods, and (3) 0 
other field selected by candidate a 
approved by advisor. For the quar 
during which the comprehensive exar 
nation is to be taken, candidate mt 
register for 4 units of Sociology 596 (| 
No candidate may repeat the examinati 


more than once. Whenever an. examil 


tion is to be repeated, the candidate m 
register for Sociology 596 (4 units, 
credit) for the quarter in which he 
re-examined. 


The Credentials Program 


Requirements for the teaching major 
Sociology are the same as those for C 
tion I in the Bachelor of Arts progra 
The teaching minor has the same | 
quirements as the academic minor. 


Courses of Instruction in Sociology 


Lower Division Courses 


201AB_ Introductory Sociology (4—4) 


The sociological perspective on human 
behavior; the basic subject matter, con- 
cepts, processes, and methods of sociolog- 
ical inquiry; individual socialization and 
identification, culture and society, group 
and institutional organization and change. 


210AB Elementary Statistics (3-3) 


Recommended prerequisite: Basic college 
mathematics course. Basic social statis- 
tics, covering descriptive statistics, tables, 
charts, summary measures, regression 


and correlation, and statistical inferen 
sampling, predictive models, analysis 
variance, nonparametric and paramet 
tests, and simple multivariate analy: 
Lectures 2 hours, laboratory 3 hours eé 
quarter. 


250 Man and Society (4) 
Sociological approach to broad proble 
confronting modern man; using selec 
sociological concepts, social structure @ 
processes of institutions and societies | 
alyzed to achieve intelligent assessme 
of social issues and trends. Does : 
count as credit toward a Sociol 
major or minor. 


pper Division Courses 


ociology 201A and 201B normally are 
rerequisite for upper division courses in 
ociology, and may be waived only with 
msent of instructor. 


10 Field of Social Work (4) 


nalysis of social welfare policies and 
ructures, historical development and 
mflicting philosophies, contemporary pol- 
ies and practices in social agencies. 


10 Methods of Social Research (4) 


rerequisite: Sociology 210AB or equiva- 
at. Application of scientific method to 
ciological data; research design, data 
Ilection, and elementary analysis proce- 
ires; survey and experimental designs, 
easurement, scale and index construc- 
ym, and prediction models. With consent 
instructor, one unit of Sociology 499 
ay be taken concurrently. 


7 Sociology Proseminar (4) 


requisite: 16 upper division quarter 
its of Sociology or consent of instruc- 
r. A comprehensive survey and analysis 
selected areas of sociological and social 
Ifare inquiry. Recommended for depart- 
mtal majors planning graduate study. 
ay be repeated once for credit. With 
nsent of instructor, one unit of Sociol- 
y 499 may be taken concurrently. 


B Cooperative Education (1-4) 
erequisite: Active approved employ- 
mt under work-study or internship pro- 
ums. Analysis and reports of student’s 
formance; group study meetings. Unit 
dit for students majoring in Sociology 
ly. 


) Advanced Statistics (4) 


erequisite : Sociology 210AB or equiva- 
t. Specialized treatment of probability 
1 sampling, prediction and correlation, 
ulysis of variance and covariance, ex- 
imental design and probability model 
istruction. Recommended for Sociology 
jors planning graduate study. Prerequi- 
> for Sociology 490. 

; Development of Sociology (4) 
storical and analytical consideration of 
tributions of social philosophy, the 
ural sciences, and the early social sci- 
€s to development and growth of soci- 
By up to the French Revolution. 
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414 Contemporary Sociological Theory 
(4) 

Analysis of sociological theory, nineteenth 
and twentieth-century contributions; rela- 
tionship of sociology to the humanities, 
natural sciences, and other social sci- 
ences; status of sociological theory and 
research ; applied sociology trends. 


415 Political Sociology (4) 


Social bases of government and politics, 
including totalitarianism, social move- 
ments and_ revolutions, conflict and 
conflict resolution, voting behavior and 
political socialization. Credit as either 
Government 415 or Sociology 415, but 
not both. 


420 Small Groups (4) 


Small group processes in industry, the 
family, schools, peer and _ colleague 
groups; reference-group behavior, rela- 
tion to larger social systems, group struc- 
ture and communication, development of 
research techniques. 


422 Social Psychology (4) 


Inquiry into social-psychological dimen- 
sions of group behavior, emphasizing in- 
teractive processes involved in communi- 
cation, group behavior, perception, atti- 
tude formation, motivation, socialization, 
and evolvement of the self-concept. Stu- 
dents may take Psychology 422 as an 
elective, but these units cannot be used 
to meet requirements for a major or 
minor in Sociology. 


424 Mass Communications and Public 
Opinion (4) 

Sociology of communications; inquiry 
into mass culture, propaganda, public 
opinion, ideologies, public sentiment, and 
their relationship to social structure; 
analysis of techniques and forces shaping 
and altering opinion and values. 


425 Medical Sociology (4) 


Social system of the hospital, socializa- 
tion process in the healing professions, 
social epidemiology of physical and men- 
tal disorders. 


426 Deviant Behavior (4) 


Basic theoretical orientations to social 
and personal disorganization resulting 
from role conflict, social conflict, norm- 
lessness, or alienation; individual and so- 
cial deviance related to group processes 
and structures. 
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430 Urban Sociology (4) 


Urban community and urbanization as 
contemporary social process; considera- 
tion of urban areas, institutions, values, 
and problems; social and demographic 
characteristics, urban and _ suburban 
change and planning. 


434 Population and World Resources 
(4) 

Analysis of major population trends 

throughout world; birth and death rates, 

sex ratios, age distributions, race and na- 

tionality composition, and occupational 


patterns; population density, world re- 
sources, and ecology, underdeveloped 
countries. 


440 Marriage and the Family (4) 


The family as a social institution; his- 
torical and cross-cultural perspectives, 
social change as it affects marriage and 
family life analysis of American court- 
ship and marriage patterns, psychodynam- 
ics of family life. 


442 Social Change (4) 


Sources of change in societies: theories of 
social change, social conflict and the 
interpretation of social trends; social 
change and related problems in under- 
developed countries; processes and prob- 
lems of planned change. 


444 Social Organization and Compara- 
tive Institutions (4) 


Forms of organization of contemporary 
social systems; formal and _ informal 
structure of bureaucracies, controls, sta- 
bilities, and change applied to the family, 
government, industry, religion and educa- 
tion. 


445 Sociology of Religion (4) 


Social bases of religion, religious institu- 
tions, and their modern organizational 
life; comparative analysis and theories 
of religious behavior; religious institu- 
tions, their representatives, religious con- 
flict and public law. 


446 Industry and the Social Order (4) 


Social setting of modern industry; theo- 
ries of organization and decision-making ; 
work and leisure, occupational selection, 
work satisfactions, job morale and secur- 
ity, collective bargaining, automation and 
its social consequences. 


447 Sociology of Occupations and 
Professions (4) 


Occupational and professional roles; p 
professional socialization; occupatio: 
mobility, recruitment, selection, and tra 
ing; career patterns, professional ide 
ogies, bureaucratic requirements, au 
mation and its social consequences. 


448 Social Stratification (4) 


Examination of sociological theory 4g 
research bearing on social stratificatic 
social differentiation: class position, el: 
interests, correlates of social class; tre! 
in occupational mobility, comparison 
stratification systems. 


460 Intergroup Relations and Soom 


Conflict (4) 


Minority groups and movements, the 
and practice of intergroup relations, ci 
rights and equality of opportunity 
education, housing, employment, et 
theories of social conflict and the role 
conflict in the democratic society. 


472 Community Organization (4) 


Examination of methods and princip 
utilized by agencies to effect social cha 
and to coordinate and plan for soc 
welfare services within communities. 


474 Methods of Social Work (4) 


Prerequisite: Sociology 370, or gradu 
standing, or consent of instructor. Th 
ries, concepts, and values used by soc 
workers serving individuals, families, 4 
groups in public assistance, correction 
child welfare, psychiatric, family servi 
medical, youth service, and other ag 
cies, 


476 Child Welfare (4) 


Evolution of policies, programs, and se 
ices related to the welfare of childre 
analysis of contemporary thought © 
child development. 


478 Social Legislation (4) 


Study of social, legal, and legislat 
processes establishing and maintain 
the general welfare; social values 
social legislation ; family, child, and la 
legislation; public assistance and S04 
security ; future directions. 


480 Criminology (4) 


Criminal law, crime, and deviance. Social 
and psychological factors in criminal be- 
havior, criminal law and criminal justice, 
prevention and control, trends in theory 
and correctional procedures. 


482 Juvenile Delinquency (4) 


Extent and distribution of delinquency, 
with emphasis on the local area; mean- 
ng, implications, and treatment of de- 
inquent behavior; personal and environ- 
mental conditioning factors, delinquency 
ind the rights of children. 


184 Corrections (4) 


Survey of procedures used in processing 
the offender; from arrest, through trial, 
© prison and probation; contemporary 
theories of criminality and rehabilitation 
ipplied to the social evaluation of these 
yrocedures. 


86 Probation and Parole (4) 


?rerequisite: Sociology 480 or 482. His- 
ory, philosophy, legal basis, and proce- 
lures governing investigation, treatment 
ind supervision of adjudged juvenile of- 
enders and adult violators placed on 
srobation and parole. 


90 Advanced Research Methods (4) 


*rerequisites: Sociology 390 and 410. 
Advanced research techniques in sociol- 
gy, including design of experiments, sam- 
ile surveys and panel studies, scaling, 
aultivariate and machine data analysis 
rocedures. Individual projects; labora- 
ory. With consent of instructor, one unit 
f Sociology 499 may be taken concur- 
ently. 


96 Field Work (4) 


’rerequisites: Sociology 474, which may 
e taken concurrently, consent of in- 
tructor and agency acceptance. Student 
lacement, providing experience under 
ipervision in a social agency; group 
sssions and individual evaluative con- 
*rences. Unit credit only for students 
iajoring in Sociology. 


99 Independent Study (1-4) 


‘rerequisites: Senior status, with overall 
rade point average of 2.75 and consent 
fa faculty sponsor and his approval of 
roposed project prior to registration. 
‘he student must have ability to assume 
‘sponsibility for independent research 
nd analysis. Regular discussion of prog- 
*ss with faculty sponsor is expected be- 
wre presentation of final written report. 
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Graduate Courses 


512 Seminar in the History of Socio- 
logical Theory (4) 


Historical dimensions, European and 
American, of development of systematic 
sociological theory and method; continu- 
ity and critique of major contributions to 
theories of society and the social proc- 
esses. 


514 Seminar in Contemporary Socio- 
logical Theory (4) 


Exploration and critique of problems, 
methods, and theories characteristic of 
contemporary sociological inquiry, and 
their relationship and contribution to 
advancement of sociological theory and 
application to selected social problems. 


521 Seminar in the Sociology of 
Creative Behavior (4) 


The relationships of creative behavior 
(artistic, scientific, humanistic, religious, 
philosophical and legal) to social roles, 
structures, movements, and _ historical 
conditions. 


522 Seminar in Social Psychology (4) 


Analysis and critique of modern ap- 
proaches social processes that interrelate 
individuals and groups. 


534 Seminar in Population Problems 
and Urbanization (4) 


Prerequisite: Sociology 480 or Sociology 
434. Problems in population growth, ur- 
banization, and industrialization; social 
and psychological factors in population 
dynamics, advanced methods of popula- 
tion analysis, population planning, na- 
tional resources and public policy. 


540 Seminar in Marriage and the 
Family (4) 

Advanced study of socio-psychodynamics 

of marriage and the family; emphasis on 

recent research regarding family change, 

parent-child relationships, and family in- 

stability, successful family life. 


544 Seminar in Social Organization 
and Institutions (4) 


Analysis of administrative organizations 
and voluntary associations; form and 
function of social institutions: family, 
economics, politics, religion, industry, and 
science; informal organizations, bureauc- 
racy and ideology; organizational ten- 
sions, power and authority. 
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570 Seminar in Social Welfare (4) 


Advanced study of individual and group 
phenomena as related to specific phases 
of social welfare and corrections on local, 
state and federal levels. 


580 Seminar in Criminology (4) 


Prerequisite: Sociology 480. Advanced 
study of criminal behavior, social deviance 
and social structure; comparative studies 
of contemporary criminality, criminal jus- 
tice, and criminal codes; legal, medical 
and psychiatric interpretation of criminal 
behavior. 


584 Seminar in Corrections (4) 


Advanced study of sociological aspects of 
treatment of offender through all phases 
of arrest to release process; discussion in 
terms of cross-cultural practices and 
current theories. 


590 Seminar in Sociological Research 
(4) 

Prerequisite: Sociology 490. Advanced 
study in behavioral research methodology ; 
survey design, analysis; experimental de- 
signs, analysis; problems of interpreta- 
tion, scaling techniques, models, simula- 
tion, machine data analysis, supervised 
application of methods. Concurrent enroll- 
ment in Sociology 597 recommended. 


596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candidac 
and approval of departmental graduat 
studies committee. Required during eac 
quarter in which any part of the con 
prehensive examination for the master 
degree will be taken or repeated. 


597 Graduate Research (1-3) 
Prerequisite : Classified graduate standir 
in Sociology and consent of faculty spot 
sor. Study plan must be approved pri 
to registration. Directed empirical r 
search on a problem in sociology fro 
conception through design, gathering dat 
analysis and final written report. Mé 
be repeated for credit. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Classified graduate standir 
and consent of faculty sponsor. Stuc 
plan must be approved prior to registr 
tion. Directed reading and critical anal 
sis on a problem in sociology, writt 
reports and conferences. May be repeat 
for credit. 


599 Graduate Thesis (1-3) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candidac 
consent of instructor to act as sponso 
and departmental approval of topic pri 
to registration. Independent research 1 
sulting in a thesis or project. May be r 
peated for credit to maximum of 6 unit 
Continuous enrollment required while st 
dent is working on thesis. 
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peech and Drama 


e Faculty 


ofessors Robert 8S. Catheart, Jack B. Cullen, Robert Douglass (Chair- 
in), Louis G. Gardemal, Elise S. Hahn, Anthony Hillbruner, Mary 
. Huber, Robert D. Kully, James J. Stansell. 


sociate Professors Roger M. Altenberg, Walter S. Beaver, Paul N. 
mpbell, Laura C. Chase, Robert W. Gillen, Hastell F. Hollis, Marcella 
erle, Louise Scott, Marjorie M. Smith, Harry N. Zavos. 


sistant Professors J. T. Daniel, Lawrence P. Goodman, Howard Holla- 
y, Karlyn Kohrs, Alastair A. Stunden, Maris U. Ubans, Clyde C. 
liams. 


structors Hugh Gordon Blount, William Keith Henning. 


e Undergraduate Program 


ree choices of majors are offered in the Bachelor of Arts degree pro- 
am. Students may major in Speech, Drama, or Speech Pathology. 


ajor in Speech 
é major in Speech is designed for stu- 
its who elect to study the liberal arts 
h an emphasis in Speech, or plan to 
sue careers in which skill in public 
aking is essential. 


quirements for the Major 


total of 63-64 units is required in 
irses in Speech. 


ver Division 


quired Courses (16 units): 

' Oral Communication (4) 
Argumentation (4) 
Introduction to Oral Interpretation 
(4) 


Group Discussion (4) 
ect from Following (4 units): 
Forensic Activity (1-1-1) 
Forensic Activity (1-1-1) 
TE: Teaching candidates may substi- 


» Speech 167 for two units of courses 
ed above. 


ver Division 


ect Two of Following (8 units): 


Oral Interpretation (4) 
Advanced Public Speaking (4) 


371 Persuasive Speaking (4) 
377 Forensics (2-2) 


Select One of Following (3-4 units): 
461 Descriptive Phonetics (4) 

462 Voice Science (3) 

463 Psychology of Speech (3) 


Select One of Following (4 units): 

473A Great Speakers: American to 
1860 (4) 

473B Great Speakers: American from 
1860 to the Present (4) 


Required Courses (12 units): 

480 Rhetorical Theory: Greek and 
Roman (4) 

485 Speech Analysis and Evaluation 
(4) 

487 Experimental Research in Speech 
(4) 

Elective Courses (16 units): 


Choose from other remaining 400 level 
courses, with consent of advisor. 


Major in Drama 


The major in Drama is designed for 
students who elect to study the liberal 
arts with an emphasis in Drama, or those 
who plan to engage in professional work 
on the stage; screen, or television, or in 
careers in which skill in dramatic art is 
essential. 
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It is departmental policy that all under- 
graduate students majoring in Drama will 
make themselves available for participa- 
tion and assignment in all regularly 
scheduled productions of the department. 


Requirements for the Major 


A total of 70-72 units is required in 
courses in Drama and in English. 


Lower Division 


Required Courses (22 units): 


102ABC Acting Fundamentals (3-3-3) 
124AB Stagecraft (3-3) 

152 Analysis of Drama (4) 

160 Voice and Diction (3) 


Upper Division 

Required Courses (24 units): 

300 Play Production (4) 

404A Principles of Directing (4) 

407 History of Dramatic Theory and 
Criticism (4) 

413ABC Development of the Theatre 
(4-4-4) 


Select One of Following (4 units): 

405 Shakespeare as Living Theatre (4) 

408 Nature of Dramatic Comedy (4) 

410 The Theatre of the Avant-Garde (4) 

414 History and Analysis of Lyric 
Theatre (4) 

420 Studies in Selected Dramatists (4) 


Select Two of Following (7-8 units): 
402A Advanced Acting (3) 

404B Principles of Directing (4) 

415 Theatre Management (4) 

416 Playwriting (4) 

421 Selected Studies in Theatre Arts (4) 


Select Two of Following (6 units): 


322A Theatrical Make-up (3) 
424A Stage Scenery (3) 
425A Stage Lighting (3) 
426A Stage Costume (3) 


Select One of Following (4 units): 
From English: 


417 Shakespeare (4) 

424 Greek and Roman Drama in 
Translation (4) 

425 Modern Continental Drama in 
Translation (4) 

426 Modern British Drama (4) 

476 Modern American Drama (4) 


Elective Course (8-4 units): 


Select one course from either of the la 
two blocks above. 


Major in Speech Pathology 


The major in Speech Pathology is ¢ 
signed as a pre-professional curricult 
for students who plan to: (a) compl 
the requirements for the state cred 
tial as a public school speech and he: 
ing specialist (see catalog page 97), 

(b) pursue the Master of Arts degree 
its equivalent with the intention of 

curing the A.S.H.A. Certificate of Cli 
cal Competence. Candidates for the | 
gree must meet personal and professio 
standards established by the departme 


Requirements for the Major 


A total of 50 units in courses in Spe 
and Audiology is required. 


Lower Division 

Required in Speech (3 units): 
160 Voice and Diction (3) 
Upper Division 

Required in Speech (30 units): 


461 Descriptive Phonetics (4) 

462 Voice Science (3) 

463 Psychology of Speech (3) 

434 Introduction to Speech Disor 
(4) 

435 Advanced Problems in Psychol 
cal Speech Disorders (4) 

445 Observation in Speech Therapy 

4386 Problems in Organic Speech | 
orders (4) 

445 Observation in Speech Therapy 

446 Diagnostic Procedures in Sp 
Disorders (2) 

447 Techniques in Group Speech 
Therapy (2) 

448 Clinic Practice in Speech Disor 


(2) 


Required in Audiology (17 units): 


417 Hearing and Its Measurement 

418 Speech Audiometry and Aural 
Rehabilitation (4) 

420 Speech Reading (3) 

423 Pre-clinical Practice in Audit 
(3) 

429 Clinical Practice in Aural 


Rehabilitation (3) 


ne Graduate Program 


uur choices of majors are offered in 
2 Master of Arts degree program. Stu- 
mts may major in Speech and Drama, 
eech, Drama, or Speech Pathology and 
idiology. 


quirements for the Degree 


adents seeking the Master of Arts 
gree are required to take a written 
mprehensive examination. This exami- 
tion, ordinarily in essay form, will re- 
ire the student to demonstrate a com- 
ehensive knowledge of the area of 
Mcentration covered by his graduate 
ogram. When the examining commit- 
: deems it necessary, the final written 
mprehensive examination may be sup- 
‘mented with an oral examination. The 
mprehensive examination must be 
ren in the last semester of graduate 
idy, and students must enroll in Speech 
} Comprehensive Examination in 
eech. 


ajor in Speech and Drama 


urses prerequisite to graduate courses 
‘ed below, including at least 30 units 
undergraduate work in Speech and 
ama, are required as prerequisites. 
tmal conference with assigned adviser 
fequired for formulation of the de- 
‘€ program. 


quirements for the Major 


itotal of 45 units is required for the 
jor. 


ea of Concentration (20 units): 


ect at least five courses from following, 
luding at least two from Speech and 
)from Drama: 


2 Seminar in the Theories of Acting 

(4) 

’ Seminar in Dramatic Theory (4) 

} Seminar in Theatre History (4) 
Seminar in Experimental Theatre 
(4) 

_ Seminar in Oral Interpretation (4) 

+ Seminar in British Public Address 
(4) 

' Seminar in American Public 
Address (4) 
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576 Seminar in Argumentation, Discus- 
sion and Debate (4) 

580 Seminar in Rhetorical Theory (4) 

590 Seminar in Speech Education in 


America (4) 


Required in Speech: 


All students are required to take 
598 Graduate Directed Study (1) 


Hlectives in Speech (8 units): 


With approval of adviser, select courses 
pertinent to program in Speech. 


Electives in Drama (8 units): 


With approval of adviser select courses 
pertinent to program in Drama. 


Hlective Courses (8 units): 
Courses selected with approval of adviser. 


Comprehensive Examination 


Enrollment in Speech 596, without credit, 
required. 


Major in Speech 


Courses prerequisite to graduate courses 
below, including at least 30 units of un- 
dergraduate work in Speech, are required 
as prerequisites. A formal conference 
with assigned adviser is required for 
formulation of the degree program. 


Requirements for the Major 


A total of 45 units is required for the 
degree. 


Area of Concentration (20 units): 
Select at least five from following: 


567 Seminar in Oral Interpretation (4) 

572 Seminar in British Public Address 
(4) 

573 Seminar in American Public 
Address (4) 

576 Seminar in Argumentation, Discus- 
sion and Debate (4) 

580 Seminar in Rhetorical Theory (4) 

590 Seminar in Speech Education in 


America (4) 


Required in Speech (1 unit): 
598 Graduate Directed Study (1) 


Electives in Speech (16 units): 


Select from 400 and 500 level courses in 
General Speech. These ordinarily are 
taken before the above seminar courses. 
If above courses or their equivalent have 
been completed in undergraduate work, 
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Speech 499 or Speech 599 may be sub- 
stituted when, in estimation of adviser, 
candidate merits opportunity. 


Hlective courses (8 units ): 
Selected with adviser’s approval. 


Comprehensive Hxramination 


Enrollment in Speech 596, without credit, 
required. 


Major in Drama 


Thirty units of approved undergraduate 
work in Drama, Speech, Dramatic Lit- 
erature, Cinema, or Broadcasting, includ- 
ing Speech 413ABC, or equivalent, and 
six units of upper division work in tech- 
nical theatre, are prerequisite to this 
program. 


Requirements for the Major 


All students pursuing the Master of Arts 
degree in Drama are required to serve 
in at least one of the following capaci- 
ties during their graduate studies at this 
college: (1) As an actor in two or more 
substantial acting roles, (2) as director 
of a one-act play or a full-length play, 
(3) as scenic, lighting, or costume de- 
signer of a production; or (4) as assist- 
ant to the faculty director for one pro- 
duction. The requirement must be met 
within the framework of regularly spon- 
sored productions of this department. A 
total of 46 units is required for the 
degree. 


Graduate Core Program (16 units): 

502 Seminar in Theories of Acting (4) 

507 Seminar in Dramatic Theory (4) 

513 Seminar in Theatre History (4) 

521 Seminar in Experimental Theatre 
(4) 

Select One of Following (4 units): 

595 Graduate Performance (4) 

598 Graduate Directed Study (4) 

599 Thesis or Project (4) 


Select from Following (12 units): 


402ABC Advanced Acting (3-3-3) 
404AB Principles of Directing (4-4) 


405 Shakespeare as Living Theatre (4) 

407 History of Dramatic Theory and 
Criticism (4) 

408 Nature of Dramatic Comedy (4) 

410 The Theatre of the Avant-Garde (4) 

414 History and Analysis of Lyric 


Theatre (4) 


415 Theatre Management (4) 

416 Playwriting (4) 

420 Studies in Selected Dramatists 
(4) 

421 Selected Studies in Theatre A 
(4) 


Select Additional Electives from Follo 
ing (6 units): 

424AB Stage Scenery (3-3) 

425AB Stage Lighting (3-3) 

426AB Stage Costume (3-3) 


Elective Courses (8 units): 
Select with approval of adviser. 


Comprehensive Examination 


Enrollment in Speech 596, without cret 
required. 


Major in Speech Pathology 
and Audiology 


This degree, with Speech Pathology 
the area of concentration, is offe 
jointly with the Department of Spe 
Education. A corresponding degree f 
viding a concentration in Audiology 
described under Special Education in 
School of Education section of the c; 
log. 


Admission to the Program 


An appropriate baccalaureate def 
from an accredited college or univer 
with a major in Speech Pathology 
Special Education credential in Spe 
and Hearing, or the equivalent in cou 
work is prerequisite to admission. 
formal conference with an assigned 
viser is required for formulation of 
degree program. 


Requirements for the Major 


A total of 45 units is required for 
degree. 


Graduate Core Program (12 units): 


534 Seminar in Speech Disorders, 
Voice and Articulation Problem: 
(4) 

535 Seminar in Stuttering (4) 

536 Seminar in Neuropathologies of 


Speech (4) 
Area of Concentration (8 units): 
Required Courses: 


548 Advanced :Clinie Practice in Sp 
Disorders (2-2) 


lective in Speech: 

1 consultation with adviser, select one 
following : 

49 Selected Studies in Speech Therapy 
me 6(4) 

{9 Seminar in Speech Pathology (4) 
%8 Graduate Directed Study (4) 

9 Graduate Project (4) 


equired in Audiology (9 units): 

lect at least two from following in con- 
‘Itation with adviser : 

‘1 Advanced Audiology (5) 

40 Audiological Instrumentation (5) 
% Seminar in Hearing (4) 

lectives (16 units): 

‘ith the approval of advisor, select ad- 
tional units appropriate for ASHA 
ertification. 

mmprehensive Hxamination 


arollment in Speech 596 required; car- 
2s no credit. 


he Credentials Program 


‘ementary and secondary credential 
‘ndidates planning to major in Speech 
Drama must consult an adviser and 
ust have faculty recommendation and 
2.75 grade point average in their pro- 
r R 

vams before they will be recommended 


'r directed teaching. 
4 


/ofessional education requirements for 
e credential program are described in 
e School of Education section of the 


italog. 


lajor in Speech 
or Secondary Teaching 


Pquirements for this major include 
ose for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
ajor in Speech, plus the additional re- 
lirement that the student include 
veech 491 among courses from the elec- 
ve block. 


lajor in Speech 
1 Elementary Teaching 


2quirements for this major are the same 
'the Bachelor of Arts major in Speech, 
‘us the additional requirement that the 
ident include Speech 490 among 
jurses selected from the elective block. 
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Minor in Speech 
for Secondary Teaching 


A total of 37 units, all in Speech, is re- 
quired. 


Lower Division 
Required Oourses (17 units): 


150 Oral Communication (4) 

176 Argumentation (4) 

177 Forensic Activity (1) 

267 Introduction to Oral Interpreta- 
tion (4) 

278 Group Discussion (4) 

Upper Division 


Required Courses (16 units): 


377 Forensics (2-2) 

480 Rhetorical Theory: Greek and 
Roman (4) 

485 Speech Analysis and Evaluation 
(4) 

491 Studies in the Speech Arts (4) 


Elective in Speech (4 units): 
Select One of Following: 


472 Great Speakers: European (4) 

473A Great Speakers: American to 
1860 (4) 

473B Great Speakers: American from 
1860 to the Present (4) 


Minor in Speech 

for Elementary Teaching 

A total of 36 units in Speech courses is 
required. 

Lower Division 

Required Courses in Speech (16 units): 


150 Oral Communication (4) 

176 Argumentation (4) 

267 Introduction to Oral Interpretation 
(4) 

278 Group Discussion (4) 

Upper Division 


Required Courses in Speech (16 units): 


440 Speech Problems in the Classroom 
(4) 

480 Rhetorical Theory: Greek and 
Roman (4) 

485 Speech Analysis and Evaluation 
(4) 

490 Studies in Children’s Speech Arts 


(4) 
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Select One of Following (4 units): 

472 Great Speakers: European (4) 

473A Great Speakers: American to 
1860 (4) 

473B Great Speakers: American from 
1860 to the Present (4) 


Major in Drama 
for Elementary, Secondary, 
and Junior College Teaching 


Required for this program are 71-73 
units of courses in Drama and English. 


It is departmental policy that all under- 
graduate students majoring in Drama will 
make themselves available for participa- 
tion and assignment in all regularly 
scheduled productions of the depart- 
ment. 


Lower Division 


Required Courses in Speech (22 units): 


102ABC Acting Fundamentals (3-3-3) 
124AB Stagecraft (3-3) 

152 Analysis of Drama (4) 

160 Voice and Diction (3) 


Upper Division 
Required Courses in Speech (24 units): 


300 Play Production (4) 

404A Principles of Directing (4) 

407 History of Dramatic Theory and 
Criticism (4) 

4183ABC Development of the Theatre 
(4-4-4) 


Select Three of Following (12 units): 


405 Shakespeare as Living Theatre (4) 
408 Nature of Dramatic Comedy (4) 
410 The Theatre of the Avant-Garde (4) 
414 History and Analysis of Lyric 
Theatre (4) 

Studies of Selected Dramatists (4) 
Selected Studies in Theatre 

Arts (4) 


420 
421 


Select One of Following (8-4 units): 

402A Advanced Acting (3) 

404B Principles of Directing (4) 

415 Theatre Management (4) 

416 Playwriting (4) 

419 Special Problems in Educational 
Theatre (4) 

(Required for Secondary Credential) 

490 Studies in Children’s Speech Arts 
(4) 

(Required for Elementary Credential) 


Select One Course in English (4 units): 


417 Shakespeare (4) 

424 Greek and Roman Drama in 
Translation (4) 

Modern Continental Drama in 
Translation (4) 

Modern British Drama (4) 
Modern American Drama (4) 


425 


426 
476 


Select One from Following (3 units): 
322A Theatrical Make-up (3) 
424A Stage Scenery (3) 

425A Stage Lighting (3) 

426A Stage Costume (3) 


General Elective (3-4 units): 


Select one course from either of the la 
two blocks. 


Minor in Drama 
for Elementary, Secondary, 
and Junior College Teaching 


A total of 42 units in Drama is requir 
for the teaching minor. 


Lower Division 


Required Courses in Speech (16 units 


102AB Acting Fundamentals (3-3) 
124AB Stagecraft (3-3) 
152 Analysis of Drama (4) 


Upper Division 
Required Courses in Speech (12 units 


413ABC Development of the Theatre 
(4-4-4) 


Select One of Following (4 units): 
404A Principles of Directing (4) 

407 History of Dramatic Theory a 
Criticism (4) 

Nature of Dramatic Comedy (4) 
History and Analysis of Lyric 
Theatre (4) 

Studies in Selected Dramatists ( 
Selected Studies in Theatre A: 
(4) , 


Select Two of Following (6 units): 
322A Theatrical Make-up (3) 
424A Stage Scenery (3) 

425A Stage Lighting (3) 

426A Stage Costume (3) 


Select One of Following (4 units): 

415 Theatre Management (4) 

416 Playwriting (4) 

419 Special Problems in Educational | 
Theatre (4) | 


408 
414 


420 
421 


Required for Secondary Credential) 

90 Studies in Children’s Speech Arts 
(4) 

Required for Elementary Credential) 


Major in Speech Combined 
vith Speech/Hearing Credential 


“he major in Speech for the Standard 
“eaching Credential combined with spe- 
jialization in Speech and Hearing is de- 
igned for students who seek elementary 
nd secondary credentials with a major 
a Speech and who plan to complete the 
equirements in the area of the Speech 
nd Hearing Handicapped. 


tequirements for the Major 


Jourse requirements for the major are 
5 units in Speech. 


ower Division 


tequired in Speech (15 units): 

50 Oral Communication (4) 

60 Voice and Diction (3) 

76 Argumentation (4) or 

78 Group Discussion (4) 

67 Introduction to Oral Interpretation 


(4) 
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Upper Division 
Required in Speech (18 units): 


461 Descriptive Phonetics (4) 

462 Voice Science (3) 

463 Psychology of Speech (3) 

485 Speech Analysis (4) 

490 Studies in Children’s Speech Arts 


(4) 
Select One of Following (4 units): 


472 Great Speakers: European (4) 

473A Great Speakers: American to 
1860 (4) 

473B Great Speakers: American from 
1860 to the Present (4) 


Select One of Following (4 units): 


480 Rhetorical Theory: Greek and 
Roman (4) 

481 Rhetorical Theory: Renaissance 
and Modern (4) 

482 Rhetorical Theory : Contemporary 


(4) 
Course in Drama (4 units): 
Selected in consultation with adviser. 


Speech and Hearing 
Credential Program 


For the requirements for the credential 
in Speech and Hearing see Special Edu- 
cation. 


courses of Instruction in Speech and Drama 


‘hetoric and Public Address 


50 Oral Communication (4) 


mtroduction to problems of effective oral 
ommunication through study and experi- 
mce in analysis, synthesis, and presenta- 
ion of subject matter in oral discourse. 


76 Argumentation (4) 


*rinciples of argumentation: reasoned 
liscourse, methods of logical analysis and 
eflective thinking; practical application 
hrough adaptation of materials to audi- 
mee situations, argumentative speech, 
‘inds and forms of debate on current is- 
ues. 


77 Forensics (1) 

Vorkshop in intercollegiate forensic activ- 
ties. May be repeated for credit to a 
oaximum of 4 units. 


270 Professional and Business Speak- 
ing (4) 

Prerequisite: Completion of basic college 

speech course or consent of instructor. 

Study and practicum in special types of 

speaking in professions and in business 

and industry. 


277 Forensics (1) 

Prerequisite: Speech 177 (1) or equiva- 
lent. Workshop in intercollegiate forensic 
activities. May be repeated for credit to a 
maximum of three units. 


278 Group Discussion (4) 

Prerequisite: Speech 176. Principles of 
group discussions in problem solving and 
learning situations, development of indiv- 
idual skills in discussion, participation 
and leadership. 
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370 Advanced Public Speaking (4) 


Prerequisite : Speech 176 or consent of in- 
structor. Study and application of theories 
of rhetoric and public address; develop- 
ment of speech skills through analysis, 
preparation and delivery of speeches ; em- 
phasis on classical rhetorical approach. 


371 Persuasive Speaking (4) 


Prerequisite: Speech 176. Principles of 
persuasion and practice in their applica- 
tion. 


377 Forensics (2) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor or 
Speech 177 or its equivalent. Faculty su- 
pervised workshop in preparation and 
presentation of college-sponsored speech 
and forensic activities, preparation for 
tournament events, participation in major 
performance before high school assemblies 
and civic organizations. May be repeated 
once for credit. 


472 Great Speakers: European (4) 


Prerequisite: One course in public speak- 
ing or consent of instructor. Treatment 
of great European speakers and their 
speeches; lectures, discussions, readings. 


473A Great Speakers: American to 
1860 (4) 


Prerequisite: One course in public speak- 
ing or consent of instructor. Treatment 
of great American speakers and their 
speeches, colonial times to 1860. 


473B Great Speakers: American from 
1860 to Present (4) 


Prerequisite: Upper division course in 
public speaking or consent of instructor. 
Treatment of great American speakers 
and their speeches, 1860 to present. 


474 Proseminar: Selected American 
Orators (4) 


Prerequisite: Senior standing and Speech 
472 or 473AB. Intensive study of selected 
American speakers, groups or movements 
of major significance to literature and 
history of American public address; sub- 
jects may vary. May be repeated once 
for credit. 


476 Theory of Argument (4) 


Prerequisite: Speech 176 or consent of 
instructor. Theoretical principles of ar- 
gument, with emphasis on contribution of 
modern writers, 


478 Group Communications: The Dy 
namics of Leadership and Partici 
pation (4) 

Prerequisite: Course in group discussio1 
or consent of instructor. Advanced stud 
of communication processes in sma 
groups and effects of leadership and pai 
ticipation; development of communic: 
tion sensitivity. 


480 Rhetorical Theory: Greek and 
Roman (4) 


Prerequisite: Upper division standin; 
Historical survey of theories of rhetor: 
from Plato to Alcuin. 


481 Rhetorical Theory: Renaissance 
and Modern (4) 


Prerequisite: Upper division standin 
Historical survey of theories of rhetor 
from Bacon to Winans. 


482 Rhetorical Theory: Contemporar 
Developments (4) 


Prerequisite: Hither Speech 480 or 481 « 
consent of instructor. Survey of conter 
porary theories of rhetoric and commur 
cation. 


485 Speech Analysis and Evaluation 
(4) 

Prerequisite: Senior standing and o1 

course in public speaking. Study | 

speeches, approaches to rhetorical analys 

and evaluation of speeches. 


487 Proseminar: Experimental 
Research in Speech (4) 
Prerequisite: Upper division standin 
Introduction to methodology of experime 
tal research and critical analysis of re 
resentative studies in speech. 


Oral Interpretation 


167 Reader’s Theatre: 

Performance (1) 
Participation in Reader’s Theatre produ 
tions. May be repeated for credit to ma 
imum of 4 units. 


Rehearsal ar 


267 Introduction to Oral Interpretati: 


(4) 
Development of basic skills in readii 
aloud, analysis of selections and practi 
in oral reading; special emphasis on pls 
form behavior, evaluation of material a 
the mechanics of interpretation. 


67 Oral Interpretation (4) 


»*rerequisite: Speech 267 or consent of in- 
tructor. Theory of oral interpretation. 
Reading in poetry and prose. 


67 The Aesthetic Bases of Speech (4) 


*rerequisite: Speech 267 or Speech 367, 
r consent of instructor. Aesthetic forms 
nd functions of oral language and of 
heir uses as tools of literary inquiry. 


peech Science and Phonetics 


60 Voice and Diction (3) 


itudies in phonation, articulation and 
ronunciation; special attention to dic- 
ion for classroom teachers, public speak- 
rs, stage speech, including dialects, for 
1ajors in Drama. 


61 Descriptive Phonetics (4) 
‘honetic-phonemic analysis of language; 
cudy of physical and physiological bases 
f speech. 


32 Voice Science (3) 

‘roduction of speech, its acoustic char- 
eteristics, body structures and their 
inctions involved in speech processes. 


33 Psychology of Speech (3) 


ature, origin and purposes of speech; 
isic psychological principles, communica- 
ve process, application to individual and 
‘oup communication, personality and 
reech. 


ramatic Theory and Literature 


3 Analysis of Drama (4) 


itroduction to principles of dramatic art ; 
msideration of elements of drama, dra- 
atic structure, types and styles; evalua- 
on and appreciation through study and 
orkshop presentation of representative 
ays. 


5 Shakespeare as Living Theatre (4) 


rerequisites: Speech 152 or English 222; 
nglish 417, or equivalents. Studies in 
Story and theories involved in bringing 
aakespeare’s drama to life on stage. 
nalysis of major plays in relation to 
eir potential production in contempo- 
Try theatre. 


7 History of Dramatic Theory and 
Criticism (4) 


‘erequisite : Speech 152. Contribution of 
ajor dramatic critics and theorists from 
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Aristotle to the present; emphasis on 
principles and methods of dramatic criti- 
cism; relationship of dramatic criticism 
to modern theories of dramaturgy. 


408 The Nature of Dramatic Comedy 
(4) 

Prerequisite: Speech 152 or a course in 

dramatic literature or equivalents, Theory 

and techniques of comedy in literature and 

entertainment arts; emphasis on kinds of 

comedy in historical perspective. 


410 Theatre of the Avant-Garde (4) 


Prerequisite: Speech 152 or English 222 
or equivalent. Translation studies in de- 
velopment of avant-garde drama in 
French-, German-, English-speaking thea- 
tres. Emphasis on experimental drama as 
producible, living theatre. 


413ABC Development of the Theatre 
(4-4-4) 

Development of theatre from its prehis- 

toric beginnings to present, with empha- 

sis on most productive periods. 


414 History and Analysis of Lyric 
Theatre (4) 


Study and evaluation of lyric theatre from 
its origins to present; emphasis on de- 
velopment of form and style, analysis of 
representative works, emergence of Amer- 
ican lyric theatre. 


420 Studies in Selected Dramatists (4) 


Prerequisite: Two courses in dramatic 
literature or consent of instructor. Inten- 
sive study of one or several important 
dramatists. Specific course content will 
vary from semester to semester. May be 
repeated once for credit as subject matter 
changes. 


421 Selected Studies in Theatre Arts 
(4) 

Prerequisite: Speech 413AB or consent of 
instructor. Intensive study of one or more 
arts of theatre selected from problems, 
contributors or historical trends. Subject 
matter changes each quarter. May be re- 
peated once for credit. 


429 Cinema as a Dramatic Art (4) 


Comparative analysis of dramatic media, 
consideration of media as art forms; em- 
phasis on “great films” series. May be re- 
peated once for credit with consent of 
instructor. 
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Theatre Performance 


100 Rehearsal and Performance (1) 


Active participation in college-sponsored 
dramatie activities; primary emphasis in 
assignments on acting parts and directo- 
rial assistance, but may include publicity 
and house management. May be repeated 
for credit to maximum of 4 units. 


102ABC Acting Fundamentals (3-3-3) 


Basie principles and techniques of acting 
as an artistic discipline; performance of 
laboratory scenes, readings, and exercises. 
Additional hours required. 


300 Play Production (4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Par- 
ticipation under faculty supervision in 
planning, preparation, and presentation of 
college-sponsored dramatic presentations ; 
emphasis on acting and assistant director 
assignments. Laboratory hours required. 
May be repeated for credit to maximum 
of 16 units. 


402ABC Advanced Acting (3-3-3) 


Prerequisite: Speech 102ABC or equiva- 
lent. Problems of characterization, styles 
and characteristics of acting in various 
dramatic media; emphasis on improvisa- 
tions in developing acting talent; instruc- 
tion in movement and timing, presentation 
of scenes of various types. Additional 
hours required. 


404AB Principles of Directing (4-4) 


Prerequisite: Speech 102ABC or equiva- 
lent. Lectures and practice in problems of 
stage directing. Lecture 3 hours, activity 
2 hours each quarter. 


415 Theatre Management (4) 


Prerequisites: Speech 124AB and 152 or 
consent of instructor. Principles of organ- 
ization, operation, and administration of 
educational, community, and professional 
theatre; practical experience in theatre 
management under faculty supervision 
through assignment in college-sponsored 
productions. 


416 Playwriting (4) 


Prerequisite: At least one upper division 
course in dramatic literature and consent 
of instructor. Workshop in planning, prep- 
aration, and writing of manuscripts for 
the stage; emphasis on handling dramatic 
materials, play structure, characteriza- 
tion, and appropriate dialogue. May be 
repeated once for credit. 


Technical Theatre 


101 Stage Crew Activity (1) 

Active participation in production cre) 
work in college-sponsored dramatic pre 
entations. Crew assignments may includ 
lighting, scenery, costuming, props, hous 
management. May be repeated to a tots 
of 4 units. 


124AB Stagecraft (3-3) 


Technical theatre practices presented t 
means of lectures, demonstrations, an 
workshop experience; basic elements + 
theatre crafts, with emphasis on scenet 
construction and painting, properties an 
lighting. Laboratory hours required. 


322AB Theatrical Makeup (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Th 
ory and practice in makeup for stag 
television and cinema; development + 
skill in pigment, plastic, hair makeup an 
character analysis; selection and use « 
makeup supplies. Laboratory hours r 
quired. 


424AB Stage Scenery (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Speech 124AB or equivale: 
or consent of instructor. Theory ar 
practice of set design, advanced techn 
ques in scenery construction and produ 
tion organization. Designed to _ ser 
Speech, Drama, Music, Industrial Art 
Art and Recreation majors. Laborato: 
hours required. 


425AB Stage Lighting (3-3) , 
Prerequisite: Speech 124AB, or low 
division course in electricity, stage ligh 
ing, or consent of instructor. Theory a1 
practice of stage lighting for dramat 
and related productions for professioné 
educational, and community present 
tions; practical experience through ps 
ticipation in college-sponsored prodv 
tions. Laboratory hours required. : 
426AB Stage Costume (3-3) 
Prerequisite: At least two basic cours 
in dramatic literature or consent of 
structor. Theory and application of ¢e 
tume design and construction for theaté 
including approach to research, princip! 
of design, construction techniques, 4! 
dramatic analysis. Laboratory hours 


quired. | 


Speech Pathology 


484 Speech Disorders (4) 


Jauses, characteristics and treatment of 
speech disorders. Designed to acquaint 
special education teacher with common 
speech problems of children; serves as 
yasic course for speech majors in Speech 
Zathology. 
85 Advanced Problems in Psychologi- 
cal Speech Disorders (4) 
>rerequisite: Speech 434, Speech 463, or 
quivalents; Speech 445 must be taken 
oncurrently. Theories, diagnosis and 
reatment of speech disorders originating 
n or maintained by emotional factors, 
neluding delayed speech, stuttering, se- 
ere articulation problems, etc. 


: 

36 Advanced Problems in Organic 
Speech Disorders (4) 

*rerequisite: Speech 434, Speech 462, or 

quivalents; Speech 445 must be taken 

oncurrently. ‘Theories, diagnosis and 

reatment of speech disorders associated 

rith organic abnormalities; special atten- 

ion to cleft lip and palate, cerebral palsy 

nd aphasia. 


89 Selected Studies in Speech 
Pathology (4) 

‘rerequisite: Speech 434 or equivalent. 

ntensive study of specialized area of 

peech pathology. Subjects will vary. May 

2 repeated for credit as subject matter 

langes. 


42 Speech and Language Problems 
of the Neurologically Handicapped 
Child including the Cerebral Pal- 
sied (3) 
rerequisite: Speech 434. Analysis of 
‘msory-motor and symbolic dysfunctions 
fecting acquisition of speech and lan- 
lage in impairments of nervous system; 
agnostic considerations, differential ap- 
‘oaches to habilitation in educational 
ad clinical settings. Required observation 
id reports. 


15 Observation in Speech 

Pathology (1) 
rerequisite: Speech 434; one unit must 
‘ taken concurrently with both Speech 
‘} and 436. Laboratory observation of 
agnosis and therapy in clinical and 
hool settings. 
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446 Diagnostic Procedures in Speech 
Disorders (2) 


Prerequisite: Speech 435 and Speech 436 
or equivalent. Procedures for studying 
and evaluating various etiological factors 
by observation and experience with speech 
handicapped individuals. Independent su- 
pervised clinical experience. May be re- 
peated once for credit. 


447 Techniques in Group Speech 
Therapy (2) 


Prerequisites: Speech 434 and 461. Ob- 
servation and supervised clinical experi- 
ence in group therapy with speech-handi- 
capped children, including preparation of 
and utilization of material suitable for 
group speech therapy in public schools. 
May be repeated once for credit. 


448 Clinical Practice in Speech 
Disorders (2) 


Prerequisite: Speech 435, 436, 461 or 
equivalents. Observation and supervised 
clinical experience in individual diagnos- 
tice and therapeutic procedures with 
speech handicapped children and adults. 
May be repeated once for credit. 


Speech Education 


419 Special Problems in Educational 
Theatre (4) 


Prerequisites: Speech 124AB, 152, or 
consent of instructor. Philosophy, theory, 
and history of educational theater; prob- 
lems in play selection, casting, and re- 
hearsal procedures, production styles; 
special emphasis on current trends. 


440 Speech Problems in the Classroom 


Identification of common deviations in 
development and function of oral language 
in children; techniques for appropriate 
improvement. Designed for elementary 
classroom teachers, not for special edu- 
cation or Speech Pathology. 


490 Studies in Children’s Speech Arts 
(4) 

Theory and criticism of creative dra- 

matics, choriec interpretation and story- 

telling. 


491 Studies in the Speech Arts (4) 


Prerequisite: Senior standing, completion 
of 20 units of upper division work, or 
consent of instructor. Philosophy of speech 
arts; survey of contemporary trends in 
speech as revealed in professional litera- 
ture. 
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Independent Studies 


398 Cooperative Education (1-2) 


Prerequisites: Overall grade point aver- 
age of 2.35, upper division standing in de- 
partmental major or minor, and approval 
by departmental coordinator prior to reg- 
istration. Active employment, with regular 
meetings to discuss student’s progress. 
May be repeated to maximum of 6 units. 


499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite: Consent of the department 
chairman. Project selected in conference 
with sponsor before registration ; progress 
meetings held regularly, and final report 
submitted. May be repeated for credit. 


Graduate Courses 


502 Seminar in Theories of Acting (4) 


Prerequisite: At least one upper division 
course in acting or directing. Studies in 
major theories of acting from Diderot to 
present, with special emphasis on origins, 
aesthetics, and psychology of acting. 


507 Seminar in Dramatic Theory (4) 


Prerequisite: At least one upper division 
course in dramatic theory or dramatic 
literature. Backgrounds in theatrical art, 
analysis of the aesthetic principles and 
content of the theater, selected problems 
in philosophy of dramatic art. 


513 Seminar in Theatre History (4) 


Prerequisite: Speech 413ABC or equiva- 
lent. Studies in depth of significant eras 
and movements in theatre history. 


521 Seminar in Experimental Theatre 
(4) 

Prerequisites: Speech 410 and an upper 
division course in dramatic literature 
and/or dramatic theory. Concentrated 
study of significant theatrical and dra- 
matic theories and developments that have 
contributed specifically to experimental 
search for twentieth century forms in 
theatre arts. 


534 Seminar in Voice and Articulation 
Disorders (4) 


Prerequisites: Speech 435 and Speech 
436. Intensive analysis of vocal and ar- 
ticulatory problems, including those as- 
sociated with structural conditions such 
as cleft palate, malocclusion, and laryn- 
geal pathologies; special emphasis on re- 
cent developments in examination, diag- 
nosis, and therapeutic procedures. 


535 Seminar in Stuttering (4) 


Prerequisites: Speech 435 and Speech 43! 
Theory, research and methodology in dia; 
nosis and treatment of stuttering. 


536 Seminar in Neuropathologies of 
Speech (4) 

Prerequisites: Speech 435 and Speech 43: 

Intensive analysis of speech disorders a 

sociated with lesions to central nervot 

system ; clinical implications from demo! 

stration and observation. 


539 Seminar in Speech Pathology (4) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing in Speec 
Pathology. Intensive study of specialize 
area of speech pathology at the master 
or post-master’s level. Subjects will var 
May be repeated for credit. 


548 Advanced Clinical Practice in 
Speech Disorders (2) 


Prerequisite: Speech 448 or equivalen 
Advanced clinical procedures in diagnos 
and therapy with speech handicapped chi 
dren and adults. May be repeated on 
for credit. Independent supervised clinic 
experience. 


567 Seminar: Theories of Oral Inte: 
pretation (4) 


Prerequisite : Speech 367 or consent of i 
structor. Analysis of main theories of a 
of interpretation, with special emphas 
on their relation to contemporary theo 
and practice. 


572 Seminar in British Public Addre: 
(4) 

Prerequisites: Speech 472 and 485 « 

consent of instructor. Intensive study | 

major British speakers, their ideas, rh 

torical techniques, and roles in Englis 

history. 


573 Seminar in American Public At 
dress (4) 


Prerequisite: Course in public address a1 
criticism or consent of instructor. Bxar 
ination and analysis of speeches and d 
bates about selected major issues in Ame 
ican affairs. 


576 Seminar in Argumentation, Di 
cussion and Debate (4) 


Prerequisite: Speech 476 or consent | 
instructor. Analysis of significant liter 
ture, major trends, and theories of arg 
mentation, discussion and debate; inte 
sive study of relationship of those are! 
to each other. 


580 Seminar in Rhetorical Theory (4) 
Prerequisite: At least one upper division 
zourse in rhetoric. Selected studies in phi- 
losophy of speech rhetoric and influence 
of rhetoric on historic and contemporary 
movements. 


990 Seminar in Speech Education in 
America (4) 


Prerequisite: Completion of one upper di- 
vision course in speech education or con- 
sent of instructor. Major trends in devel- 
ypment of speech education in America, 
svolution of speech curriculum, recent de- 
relopments in pedagogical theory and 
practice. 


995 Graduate Performance (4) 


?rerequisite: Student must have applied 
‘or candidacy in one of the master’s pro: 
‘rams in Speech and Drama; consent of 
nstructor required. Demonstration of 
sraduate level proficiency in a major per- 
ormance situation, accompanied by an in- 
lepth research or analytical written proj- 
ct directly related to performance. 
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596 Comprehensive Examination (0) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candidacy 
and approval of departmental graduate 
studies committee. Student must enroll 
for this course in quarter in which he ex- 
pects to complete course work. Partial 
fulfillment of requirement for the master’s 
degree. 


598 Graduate Directed Study (1-4) 


Prerequisite : Consent of an instructor to 
act aS sponsor. Independent directed study 
of advanced topics in the field, regular 
conferences with sponsor. May be re- 
peated for credit. 


599. Thesis or Project (1-9) 


Prerequisites: Advancement to candidacy, 
consent of instructor to act as sponsor, 
and departmental approval of topic prior 
to registration. Independent research re- 
sulting in a thesis or project. May be re- 
peated for credit to maximum of 9 units. 
Continuous enrollment required while stu- 
dent is working on thesis or project. 
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Zoology 


The Faculty 


Professors William Hovanitz, Donald C. Lowrie, Louis W. Stearns 
(Chairman). 


Associate Professors Richard K. Allen, Thomas D. Bair, William R 
Hanson, George E. Jakway, Evan K. Oyakawa, Mercer Price Russell 
Velma J. Vance. 


Assistant Professors Douglas D. Donaldson, Hari Singh Sathi, Dudley 
W. Thomas. 


The Undergraduate Program 


The Bachelor of Science degree program in Zoology is designed to pro 
vide preparation in animal biology which qualifies students for (1. 
eraduate study, (2) entrance into medical, dental, and veterinar, 
schools, (3) teaching in elementary or secondary schools, (4) employ 
ment in federal and state civil service, particularly fish and wildlif 
and park service, (5) laboratory work in industrial, pharmaceutica 
and other research projects, and (6) natural history museum work. 


Requirements for the Degree Zoology 430AB Animal Physiology (8) 
pas ’ ) Psychology 302 Statistical Methods i 
A total of 108 units is required in the Psychology (4) 


major. Satisfactory performance on the : 

Mathematics Placement Test through the lective Courses (12 units): 

level of Mathematics 103 Algebra and Select courses from following with af 

Trigonometry is prerequisite to admis- proval of an advisor: Calculus, Mathe 

sion to the required lower division matical Statistics, Physics, Chemistry 
: : and any 400 numbered courses in the bic 

courses in Physics. logical sciences, which may be counted a 

Mirek part of the General Education unit re 

Lower Division quirement. Students who intend to ge 

a teaching credential should take 8 ¢ 


Required Courses (52 units): ae 
these units in Botany. 


Biology 100ABC General Biology (13) 
Chemistry 100ABC General Chemistry 


(15) The Graduate Program 
Physies 101-102-103 Physics I, II, III ‘ ‘ : 
(12) The master’s program in Zoology is de 
Foreign Language—one year (12) signed for individuals who (1) wis 
additional training for proficiency 1 
Upper Division teaching and research, (2) desire to cor 


tinue to the Ph.D. degree, or (3) wis 
additional training in a single area ¢ 

Biology 410 Genetics (4) : : 

Bicloey ab0, | General welcome} Zoology. The following subjects com 


Chemistry 8308ABC  Bio-Organic Chemis- Ral y artial listing of the areas of spt 
try (12) cialization available in the departmen 
Zoology 310AB Animal Life (8) embryology, entomology, genetics, inve! 
Zoology 323 General Vertebrate Mor-  tebrate zoology, paleontology, physio 
phology (4) ogy, taxonomy, and vertebrate zoolog 


Required Courses (44 units): 


Admission to the Program 


Admission to the graduate program re- 
quires application to the Department of 
Zoology in addition to application to the 
College. Completed application, together 
with a transcript of credits, must be re- 
‘ceived by the department prior to Au- 
gust 1 for admission to the Fall Quarter, 
‘November 1 for the Winter Quarter, 
February 1 for the Spring Quarter, and 
‘April 1 for the Summer Quarter. Appli- 
cants desiring a teaching assistantship 
must submit application by the above 
dates. 


Required Preparation 


Candidates must possess a bachelor’s de- 
gree in Zoology equivalent to that of- 
fered by California State College at Los 
‘Angeles. Applicants are expected to have 
‘completed the following college courses: 
a year of physics, a year of chemistry, a 
year of foreign language, a course in 
‘ecology, a course in genetics, a course /in 
‘either morphology or embryology, and 
courses in vertebrate and invertebrate 
zoology. Any deficiencies in these 
‘courses must be made up during the first 
year of graduate study. Applicants must 
have a 2.75 grade point average in the 
last 60 units of college work attempted, 
‘and a 3.0 grade point average in their 
sundergraduate major. 


‘An applicant who has not completed an 
undergraduate major in Zoology, or 
whose grade point average is below the 
mequired minimum, may be admitted on 
a conditional status at the discretion of 
the graduate admissions committee of 
the Department of Zoology. 


Requirements for the Degree 


To be admitted to candidacy, a student 
must pass a departmental qualifying ex- 
amination and the Graduate Record Ex- 
aminations. All qualifying examinations 
must be taken before the end of the 
first quarter of graduate work. Satisfac- 
tory performance is required for the 
qualifying examination, and a scaled 
score of 1600 is necessary to pass the 
Graduate Record Examinations. Students 
admitted probationally must achieve a 3.0 
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graduate grade point average in their 
first quarter, and have classified standing 
before the end of the first year of gradu- 
ate work. 


The graduate grade point average is 
based on 400 and 500-level courses taken 
at this College after the bachelor’s degree 
and all acceptable transfer courses from 
other institutions. Students are placed on 
scholastic probation by the department 
if the overall grade point average falls 
below 3.0, if a “C” grade is received in 
any course on the approved graduate 
program, or if the grade point average 
in the approved graduate program falls 
below 3.0. Candidates are disqualified if 
the scholastic average is not raised to the 
minimum of 3.0 at the end of the pro- 
bationary quarter, or if a “C” grade is 
received in courses on the approved pro- 
gram in two successive quarters. 


Graduate students who do not perform 
satisfactorily on the departmental quali- 
fying examination are required either to 
repeat those unsatisfactory parts of the 
examination or enroll in courses pre- 
scribed by the graduate committee. Stu- 
dents failing parts of the examination for 
the second time or receiving less than a 
“B” grade in the recommended courses 
are disqualified from the program. 
Graduate students failing to achieve a 
raw score of 1600 in the three Graduate 
Record Examinations will be reviewed 
by the graduate committee, and may be 
disqualified. 

The required program of study is or- 
ganized as follows. All courses must be 
chosen ‘with approval of departmental 
advisory committee. 


Area of Concentration (23 units): 
Graduate courses, seminar, and thesis 
research. 

Courses Outside Area of Concentration 
(7-9 units): 

Courses chosen as clearly appropriate to 
area of specialization. 

Elective Courses (15-18 units): 

Courses selected as appropriate to the 
program. 

Thesis and Final Oral Examination: 


Unit credits for thesis research earned 
in “Area of Concentration”, above. 
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The Credentials Program 


Minor for Elementary Teaching 


Lower Division 

Required Courses (22 units): 

Biology 100ABC General Biology (18) 
Chemistry 100AB General Chemistry (9) 


Upper Division 
Required Courses (8 units): 


Biology, Nature Study or Zoology courses 
selected in consultation with an adviser. 


Minor for Secondary Teaching 


Lower Division 
Required Courses (26 units): 
Biology 100ABC General Biology (13) 


Chemistry 100AB General Chemistry (9) 


Mathematics 102 College Algebra (4) 


Upper Division 

Science Courses (20 units): 
Courses selected from following : 
Biology 410 Genetics (4) 

Biology 460 General Ecology (4) 
Zoology 310AB Animal Life (4-4) 


Zoology 480AB Animal Physiology (4-4) 


Nature Study (Biology) 451 Nature and 
The California Wilderness (3) 


Courses of Instruction in Zoology 


150 Principles of Zoology (4) 


Survey of animal kingdom, with emphasis 
on integrating mechanisms at cell and 
organism level. Lecture 3 hours, labora- 
tory 2 hours. 


200AB Human Anatomy and 
Physiology (5-5) 

Prerequisite: One semester (or quarter) 
of high school chemistry. Freshman chem- 
istry is recommended, but not required. 
Lectures, demonstrations and dissections 
illustrating the structure and function of 
the human body. May be counted only as 
a free elective by zoology majors. Lecture 
3 hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


Upper Division Courses 


310AB Animal Life (4-4) 


Prerequisites: Biology 410, 460. A study 
of the evolutionary, adaptive and survival 
mechanisms of animal life. Lecture 3 
hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


323 General Vertebrate Morphology (4) 


Prerequisites: Biology 410, 460. Intro- 
duction to the study of gross and de- 
velopmental morphology of the verte- 


brates. Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 6 
hours. 
344 Birds of California, Fall or 

Winter (3) 


Field studies of ecology and behavior of 
California birds during migration and 
flocking, laboratory study of classification 
and zoogeography. Lecture 2 hours, lab- 
oratory 3 hours. 


345 Birds of California, Spring or 
Summer (3) 


Study of ecology, behavior, zoogeography 
and classification of California birds dur! 
ing the season of reproduction and ter, 
ritoriality. Lecture 2 hours, laboratory} 
8 hours. 


422 Animal Histology (5) 


Prerequisite: Zoology 310AB, 323. Basié 
structural, chemical and physiological as 
pects of tissues, recent advances in his 
tological technology ; traditional micro 
scopic study of tissues and organs, pri 
marily mammalian. Lecture 3 hours 
laboratory, 6 hours. 


423 Comparative Anatomy (4) [ 


Prerequisite: Zoology 323. Evolution o 
vertebrate structure and organ system 
including chief environmental adapta 
tions. Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 6 hours 


424 General Embryology (4) 


Prerequisites: Zoology 323, Chemistr 
308ABC. Theoretical considerations ¢ 
chemistry and physiology of fertilizatior 
genetic programming of developmen’ 
mechanisms of differentiation, and cellula 
interactions in development. Lecture | 
hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


425 Insect Morphology (4) 


Prerequisite: Zoology 441, or its equiv! 
lent. A study of the structure of insect 
with emphasis on the relation of differer 
structured forms to one another and 1 
their functions. Lecture 2 hours, labors 
tory 6 hours. 


430AB Animal Physiology (4-4) 


Prerequisites: Zoology 310AB, Chemistry 
308AB may be taken concurrently. Study 
of the function of vertebrate systems. Em- 
phasis on interrelationships of systems. 
The uses of basic physiologic equipment 
are introduced in the laboratory. Lecture 2 
hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


431 Advanced Animal Physiology (4) 


Prerequisites: Zoology 430AB, Chemistry 
308ABC, or consent of instructor. Study 
of various cellular phenomena such as per- 
meability, respiration, excitation, and con- 
duction. Lecture 3 hours, laboratory 3 
hours. 


432 Comparative Physiology (6) 


Prerequisites: Zoology 4830AB, Chemistry 
3808AB (308B may be taken concur- 
rently), or consent of the instructor. A 
study of physiological principles and par- 
ticular adaptation, with special emphasis 
on the invertebrates. Laboratory work to 
include independent projects. Lecture 4 
hours, laboratory 3 hours, proseminar’ 1 
hour. 


440AB_ Invertebrate Zoology (4-4) 


Prerequisite: Zoology 310AB. Character- 
istics and natural history of the inverte- 
brates, the major groups considered in evo- 
lutionary order. Emphasis on forms char- 
acteristically found in the geographic area. 
Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


441 General Entomology (4) 


Prerequisites: Zoology 310AB. A study 
of the anatomy, ecology, classification and 
habits of insects, with emphasis on western 
species. Techniques for capture, observa- 
tion, and preservation of specimens. Lec- 
ture 2 hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


442 Medical Entomology (4) 


Prerequisite: Zoology 441. The role of an- 
thropods, especially insects, as transmit- 
ters of human and animal diseases. 
Stresses life histories, control, and pre- 
vention. Lecture 3 hours, laboratory 3 
hours. 


447 Marine Zoology (4) 


Prerequisites: Biology 460 and 440AB. 
Field and laboratory familiarization with 
the ecology of local marine environments 
and their animal inhabitants. Lecture 3 
hours, laboratory or field work 3 hours. 


460 Applied Entomology (4) 


Prerequisites: Zoology 441 and Chemistry 
308AB. A study of the effects of destruc- 
tive and useful insects, and the types of 
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control used for the detrimental species. 
Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


461 Conservation of Wildlife (4) 


Prerequisites: Zoology 310AB and Biol- 
ogy 460. Value of wildlife to humans; 
environmental problems of wildlife; hab- 
itat improvement; and ecology, life his- 
tory, and management of selected species. 
Lecture 3 hours, laboratory and field 
work 3 hours. 


462 Population Ecology (3) 


Prerequisites: Biology 460 and Psychol- 
ogy 302. Principles underlying the struc- 
ture and dynamics of animal populations, 
including density, growth rates, produc- 
tivity, mortality factors, control, and 
mixed-species interactions. Lecture 2 
hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


463 Medical Parasitology (5) 


Prerequisites: General Biology 100ABC 
or equivalent. For microbiology and med- 
ical technology students only; a synop- 
sis of the parasitic protozoa and helm- 
inths of man. Emphasis on recognition 
and control. Lecture 3 hours, laboratory 
6 hours. 


471 Ichthyology (4) 


Prerequisites : Zoology 310AB. Considera- 
tion of the taxonomy, distribution, ecology 
and physiology of fishes. Lecture 2 hours, 
laboratory and field work 6 hours. 


472 Herpetology (4) 


Prerequisites: Zoology 310AB. Studies in 
the taxonomy, distribution, ecology and 
physiology of amphibians and reptiles. 
Lecture 2 hours, laboratory and field work 
6 hours. 


473 Ornithology (4) 


Prerequisite: Zoology 310AB. Studies in 
the taxonomy, distribution, physiology, 
life history, ecology, and behavior of 
birds. Lecture 2 hours, laboratory and 
field work 6 hours. 


475 Vertebrate Paleontology (4) 


Prerequisite: Zoology 310AB. Survey of 
the structural characteristics and evolu- 
tionary trends of the fossil vertebrates 
and their stratigraphic distribution. Lec- 
ture 3 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


476AB_ Parasitology (4-4) 


Prerequisite: Zoology 310AB. Parasitic 
protozoa and helminths of man and other 
animals. Emphasis on classification, life 
history, and control. Lecture 3 hours, lab- 
oratory 3 hours. 
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499 Independent Study (1-4) 


Prerequisites: Consent of a sponsoring 
instructor, ability to assume responsibil- 
ity for independent work and to prepare 
written and oral reports. Project selected 
in conference with sponsor before regis- 
tration, regular progress meetings. 


Graduate Courses 


523 Topics in Vertebrate 
Morphology (4) 


Prerequisite: Zoology 423 or 424. Ad- 
vanced study in comparative morphology, 
with emphasis on evolution and develop- 
ment of vertebrate skull, brain and neuro- 
sensory organs. May be repeated for 
credit. Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 6 hours. 


524 Experimental Embryology (3) 

Prerequisites: Zoology 424, 430, Chemis- 
try 308ABC, and consent of instructor. 
Limited to six students. Chemical back- 
ground of fertilization and embryonic de- 
velopment, with emphasis on problems of 
intermediary metabolism and cellular dif- 
ferentiation. May be repeated for credit. 
Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


525 Topics in Insect Physiology (3) 


Prerequisite: Zoology 441. Physiology of 
insects, their internal systems and coordi- 
nated behavior. May be repeated for 
credit. Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


5380 Seminar in Neurology (3) 


Prerequisites : Zoology 430 and Chemistry 
308ABC. Physiological psychology stu- 
dents may enroll with special permission. 
Consideration of recent developments in 
neurochemistry, electrical phenomena, and 
motor and sensory functions. May be re- 
peated for credit. Lecture/discussion 3 
hours. 


533 Seminar in Endocrinology (3) 


Prerequisites: Classified graduate stand- 
ing, Chemistry 308ABC and Zoology 431, 
or consent of instructor. Discussion of 
current topics and trends in endocrine 
physiology. May be repeated for credit. 
Lecture/discussion 3 hours 


540 Topics in Invertebrate Zoology (2) 


Prerequisite: Zoology 440AB, Group or 
individual work on major groups of in- 


vertebrates; emphasis on classification, 
comparative morphology, phylogeny and 
local faunal representatives. May be re- 
peated for credit. Lecture 1 hour, labora- 
tory 3 hours. 


548 Limnology (4) 


Prerequisites: Zoology 440 and 460, and 
one year of Chemistry. Study of biologi- 
cal productivity of inland waters and 
physical, chemical, geological, and biotic 
factors which determine it. Lecture 2 
hours, laboratory 6 hours. May be re- 
peated for credit. 


550 Seminar in Animal Behavior (3) 


Prerequisites: Zoology 430 and Zoology 
310AB, or Psychology 408. Study of im- 
mediate causes of behavioral patterns and 
of evolutionary “principles associated 
with these causes. May be repeated for 
credit. Lecture/discussion 3 hours. 


560 Animal Ecology (3) 


Prerequisites: Biology 460 and Zoology 
310AB. Advanced studies in ecological 
relationships of animals, with emphasis 
on synecology. May be repeated for credit. 
Lecture 2 hours, laboratory/field work 
3 hours. 


590 Graduate Seminar in Zoology (0) 


Prerequisite: Graduate standing in zool- 
ogy. Discussion of current topics and re- 
search in areas of Zoology not offered in 
college courses; oral and written presen- 
tations. Must be taken each quarter by 
Zoology majors. Final grade is pass 01 
fail. | 


597 Graduate Research (1-2) 


Prerequisite: Advancement to classifiec 
status for master’s degree in Zoology ; ap: 
proval of program committee. Conducting 
research toward master’s degree. Maxi, 
mum of 3 units of credit toward degree 


permissible. : 


599 Thesis or Project (1-6) | 


Prerequisites : Advancement to candidacy 
consent of instructor to act as sponsor 
and departmental approval of topic prio: 
to registration. Independent research re 
sulting in thesis or project. May be re 
peated for credit to maximum of 6 units 
Continuous enrollment required while stu 
dent is working on thesis or project. 
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Union Oil Company of California 
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Department of Home Economics Advisory Committee 


Dr. Floyd Anderson 
California Family Guidance Center 


Miss Mary Joyce Champion 
Home Economist 
U. S. Borax Company 


Mrs. Jackie Ewing 

President 

Home Economics Alumni Association 
California State College at Los Angeles 


Miss Mary O. Fleming 
Home Economics Consultant 


Miss Corris H. Guy 
Director of Consumer Service 
Helms Bakeries 


Mrs. Mabel C. Harris 
Von’s Grocery Company 


David Hurford 
Public Relations Manager 
Sears & Roebuck Foundation 


Mrs. Charlotte Lebus 
Supervisor 
Los Angeles City Schools 


Mrs. Rose Lint 

Chairman, Department of Home 
Economics 

Los Angeles City College 


Mrs. Shirley McGillicuddy 
Home Service Supervisor 
Southern Counties Gas Co. 


Mrs. Elizabeth J. Novak 
Marketing Home Economist 
Southern California Edison Co. 


Miss Margaret A. Stewart 
Staff Supervisor—Home Service 
Southern California Gas Co. 


Mrs. Dorothy Stone 

Regional Supervisor—Bureau of 
Homemaking 

State Department of Education 


Department of Industrial Arts Advisory Committee 


Fred Baer 

Supervisor, Industrial Arts 
Junior High School Division 
Los Angeles City Schools 


Dr. Melvin L. Barlow 

Director, Division of Vocational 
Education 

University of California, Los Angeles 


Horace W. Bates 

Assistant Director, Instruction 
Division of Industry & Technology 
Hl Camino College 


Dr. Howard Campion 
Consultant, School Administration 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Dr. Gordon Funk 
Supervisor, Industrial Education 
Los Angeles City Schools 


J. Lyman Goldsmith 

Supervisor in Charge, Vocational 
and Practical Arts Section 

Los Angeles City Schools 


Claude Nihart 

Retired-chairman, Industrial Arts 
Department 

California State College at Los Angele 


Lee W. Ralston 
Vocational Educational Administrato 
Los Angeles County Schools 


Mack Stoker 

Regional Coordinator, Vocational 
Education 

State Department of Education 


Dr. David O. Taxis 
Consultant, Industrial Education 
Los Angeles County Schools 


F. Parker Wilber 
President 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 


Wayne A. Wonacott 

Supervisor, Industrial Arts 
Division of Elementary Education 
Los Angeles City Schools 


Dr. Robert L. Woodward 
Consultant, Industrial Arts Departme 
State Department of Education 
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epartment of Journalism and Broadcasting Advisory Committee 


fay Beindorf Henry A. LaLane 

‘ice President and General Manager Department of Journalism 

NXT Los Angeles Valley College 
ames Bellows Bapereans Light 

.ssociate Editor 

0S Perigeles Times eer ee Broadcasters 


ohn Campbell 


James Loper 
Tice President and General Manager y 


Vice President and General Manager 


robert Epstei Dale Peterson 
Baas Wditor General Manager, KGBS 


os Angeles Herald-Examiner Henry Rieger 


Director of Press and Publicity 


idward P. Essertier NBC 

lditor : 

ndependent, Star-News M. E. Spicer 
Public Relations Director 

tobert Gerletti U.S. Steel Corporation 


irector of Instructional Media 


harles Y 
os Angeles County Schools Charles Young 


Vice President and General Manager 


cobert T. Howard SE 
‘ice President and General Manager William Waugh 
(NBC Manager, Associated Press 


epartment of Nursing Advisory Committee 


fiss Cameron Blake Mrs. Norman B. Tyre 

\ssistant Director of Public Relations Board of Directors 

‘edars-Sinai Medical Center Cedars of Lebanon-Mt. Sinai Hospitals 

irs. Esther Doran a thur we Weiss 

egistered Nurse inancial Secretary 
City of Hope Hospital Board of 

I ; Directors 

‘ullio Ronzoni : 

.ssistant Director of Engineering Miss Margaret Wherry 

.tlantic Research Corporation Administrator ; 
The Hospital of The Good Samaritan 

(rs. Clifford Thyberg, Chairman George H. Whitney 

ater-Community Hospital Auxiliary Attorney 


Scholarship Fund Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher 
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Department of Recreation Advisory Committee 


Ray Bogden 

Regional Director 
Southern Pacific Region 
Boys’ Clubs of America 


John Collier 
Superintendent, Parks and Recreation 
City of Anaheim 


Carson Conrad 

Chief, Bureau of Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
State of California, Dept. of Education 


Alberto Diaz 
Publisher 
Belvedere Citizen 


William Frederickson 

General Manager 

Recreation and Parks Department 
City of Los Angeles 


Norman Johnson 

Director 

Parks and Recreation Department 
County of Los Angeles 


Miss Anita Korts 

Executive Director 

Camp Fire Girls 

The Los Angeles Area Council 


John Merkley 
Supervisor-in-charge 
Youth Services Section 
Los Angeles City Schools 


Edwin J. Staley 
Executive Director 
Recreation and Youth Services Count 


Charles W. Van Winkle 
Associate Area Secretary 
Pacific Southwest Area Councils 
YMCA 


Daniel D. Villanueva 
Member 
State Recreation Commission 


Alumni Association Officers and Directors 


Carlton Blanton, President 
Coordinator, Student Activities 
California State College at Los Angeles 


Michael Allen, Treasurer 
Broker 
Hornblower & Weeks—Hemphill, Noyes 


William E. Graves 
Engineering Writing, Section Manager 
Litton Systems, Inc. 


Felix Gutierrez 
Assistant Director, EPIC 
California State College at Los Angeles 


Melvin L. Jensen 
Deputy City Attorney 
City of Los Angeles 


Mrs. Cynthia Johnson 

Child Development Supervisor 

Community Planning Council 
of Headstart 


LeRoy McCann 
Branch Manager 
United California Bank 


Gerald Ryerson 
Insurance Agent 


Robert Zillgitt 
Merchandise Manager 
J. C. Penney Company 


-aculty of the College 


:meritus Faculty 


‘LORENCE M. BONHARD (1949-1965), Professor of Foreign Languages 
IAROLD T. DIEHL ( 1950-1964), Associate Professor of Sociology 
rHORGE DUNCAN (1950-1955), Associate Professor of Engineering 
‘LOYD R. EASTWOOD (1948-1967 ), Professor of Student Affairs 
TOMER FETTY (1950-1964), Professor of Industrial Arts 

.LBERT D. GRAVES (1951-1963), President 

‘HELMA GRAVES (1951-1963), Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
ILLIOTT W. GUILD (1949-1961), Professor of Government 

ESSIE C. GUSTAFSON ( 1952-1967), Professor of Business and Heonomics 
ORENZ I. HANSEN ( 1950-1959), Associate Professor of History 
RANK J. HILL (1949-1961), Professor of Finance 

FERNARD L. HOYT (1950-1965), Professor of Business Law 

SAEL C. LAMBERT (1950-1963), Dean of the College 

[OWARD S. McDONALD (1949-1962), President 

HESTER R. MILHAM (1948-1954), Vice President 

. MILLAGE MONTGOMERY (1955-1956), Associate Professor of Hducation 
LAUDE: E. NIHART (1954-1956), Professor of Industrial Arts 

OOLAND CASE ROSS (1950-1967 ), Professor of Nature Study 

ERALD Q. SHEPHERD (1951-1967 ), Professor of Education 

RED TONGE (1949-1962), Professor of Education 

OY B. TOZIER (1952-1965), Professor of Education 

LOYD VAN WINKLE (1951-1964), Associate Professor of Hducation 
AMES C. WILLIAMSON (1950-1962), Associate Professor of Education 


ull-Time Faculty 


DWARD ABOOD (1963), Associate Professor of English 

|A.B., 1949, University of Chicago; A.B., 1951, University of California at 
‘Berkeley ; M.A., 1955, Ph.D., 1962, University of Chicago 

BDALLAH M. ABOU-AISH (1966) , Assistant Professor of Management 

B.B.A., 1954, Hin-Shams University, Cairo; M.B.A., 1961, Columbia University 
NGELINE A. ADAMS (1965), Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
A.B., 1949, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.A., 1961, California 
State College at Los Angeles 

RANCIS D. ADAMS (1967), Assistant Professor of English 

B.A., 1958, M.A., 1961, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1965, 
University of Southern California 

TORGIA SACHS ADAMS (1956), Professor of Education 

A.B., 1933, M.S. in Hd., 1935, Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California 
JONARD L. ADAMS (1951), Professor of Physical Education 

B.S., 1942, Drake University 

tANZ ADLER (1960), Professor of Sociology 


M.A., 1942, American University ; Dr.Jur., 1933, University of Vienna; Ph.D., 
1953, University of Wisconsin 
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DAVID G. AGRESTI (1967), Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1959, Ohio State University; M.S., 1962, Ph.D., 1967, California Institut 
of Technology 
DONNA C. AGUILERA (1966), Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., 1963, M.S., 1965, University of California at Los Angeles 
HERTHA E. AIELLO (1959), Professor of Nursing 
B.S., 1944, M.A., 1947, Columbia University 
GERHARD ALBERSHEIM (1956), Professor of Music 
Ph.D., 1938, University of Vienna 
SIDNEY P. ALBERT (1956), Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1934, Syracuse University ; Ph.D., 1939, Yale University 
ANTHONY ALCOCER (1967), Assistant Professor of Guidance 
B.A., 1960, Loyola University; M.S., 1964, California State College at Le 
Angeles ; Marriage, Family, and Child Counselor’s License, 1967, California 


ARIK ALDUS (1962), Assistant Professor of Engineering 
B.S.M.E., 1957, M.S.C.E., 1960, University of Southern California 
FRANCESCA ALEXANDER (1964), Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Ph.B., 1947, M.A., 1950, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1968, University of Sout 
ern California 
JESSE B. ALLEN (1958), Professor of Marketing 
B.A., 1941, Berea College; M.S., 1942, Indiana University ; Ph.D., 1952, Unive 
sity of Chicago 
JUDITH ALLEN (1967), Instructor in English 
A.B., 1960, Pennsylvania State University ; M.A., 1963, Sacramento State Colle 
RICHARD K. ALLEN (1964), Associate Professor of Zoology 
B.S., 1954, University of Washington ; M.S., 1955, Ph.D., 1960, University of Ute 
LAIRD B. ALLISON (1956), Assistant Professor of M anagement 
B.S., 1956, University of Southern California; M.B.A., 1958, University of Ca 
fornia at Los Angeles 


ROGER M. ALTENBERG (1954), Associate Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1945, University of Southern California; M.A., 1948, Western Reser 
University ; Ph.D., 1963, University of Southern California 

AURELIO L. ALVES (1963), Assistant Professor of H ealth and Safety Educatio 
B.S., 1955, M.A., 1958, Los Angeles State College; Ed.M., 1960, University 
Southern California; Licensed Drugless Practitioner, 1936, California 

DANIEL A. AMNEUS (1950), Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1941, University of California at Berkeley; M.A., 1947, Ph.D., 1958, U: 
versity of Southern California 

CONSTANCE BE. AMSDEN (1961), Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1955, Whittier College ; M.A., 1961, Los Angeles State College 

CHARLENE PAULE ANANG (1961), Limited Loan Librarian 
B.S., 1949, University of Wisconsin ; M.S.L.S., 1961, University of Southe 
California 

DEAN A. ANDERSON (1950), Professor of Microbiology 
B.S., 1929, Brigham Young University ; M.S., 1930, Ph.D., 1932, Iowa St 
University 

STEPHAN C. ANDREAE (1966), Lecturer in Engineering ) 
B.S., 1925, University of Wisconsin ; M.A., 1933, University of California 
Berkeley ; Registered Professional Electrical Engineer, 1946, California | 

ESTHER ANDREAS (1956), Professor of Music 
B.A., 1931, University of California at Berkeley; M.Mus., 1962, University 
Southern California | 

ANTHONY J. ANDREOLI (1955), Professor of Chemistry and Microbiology 
A.B., 1950, Ph.D., 1955, University of Southern California 


, 


| 
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HENRY S. ANG (1965), Associate Professor of Marketing 
B.S., 1956, M.B.A., 1957, University of California at Berkeley; Ph.D., 1961, 
University of Illinois 

THOMAS ANNESE (1961), Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., 1953, Brown University ; Ph.D., 1967, University of California at Los 
Angeles 

REIDER ARDEN (1959), College Physician 
B.A., 1950, Pacific Union College ; M.D., 1955, Loma Linda University 

BYRON ARNOLD (1962), Associate Professor of Music 
B.A., 1924, Willamette University ; M.A., 1937, Eastman School of Music; Ph.D., 
1957, University of Southern California 

ANGELA ASHTON (1967), Instructor in English 
B.A., 1962, M.A., 1965, Miami University 

WALTER M. ASKIN (1956), Professor of Art 
B.A., 1951, M.A., 1952, University of California at Berkeley 

ALFRED F. MICHAEL ATLEE (1965), Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages 
B.A., 1956, Ph.D., 1967, University of Arizona 

ARTHUR A. ATTWELL (1960), Professor of Education 
A.B., 1939, Arizona State College; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles State College; Ed.D., 
1960, University of Southern California; Certified Psychologist, 1958, California 

[OHN M. AUSTIN (1960), Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1940, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.S., 1959, University 
of Southern California 

tUBEN BABAYAN (1967), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., 1961, M.S., 1963, Iowa State University 

“ERDINAND A. BAHR (1966). Associate Professor of Recreation 
B.A., 1927, A.G.U., Normal College; B.A., 1941, Morningside College; B.S., 1941, 
Indiana University ; M.S., 1961, Los Angeles State College 

"HOMAS D. BAIR (1956), Associate Professor of Zoology 


A.B., 1946, DePauw University ; M.A., 1947, Indiana University ; Ph.D., 1951, 
University of Illinois 


‘LAD BALABANOV (1965), Associate Director of Campus Development 

'B.A., 1948, Lausanne, Switzerland 

{ARLOHN BALAS (1965), Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S., 1960, Columbia Union College; M.S., 1965, Loma Linda University; Regis- 

tered Nurse, 1960, Maryland, 1961, California 

‘RANK R. BALLE (1962), Associate Dean, School of Engineering and Associate 
Professor of Engineering 

'B.S.C.E., 1957, M.S.C.E., 1958, University of Michigan; Registered Professional 

Civil Engineer, 1965, California 

ICHARD S. BALVIN (1956) , Professor of Psychology 

'B.A., 1951, Los Angeles State College; Ph.D., 1956, University of California at 

Los Angeles 

ORNELIA BALOGH (1962), Science and Technology Librarian 

B.A., 1959, M.S.L.S., 1960, University of Southern California 

IARY A. BANY (1955), Professor of Education 

B.S., 1942, University of Oregon; M.A., 1953, Los Angeles State College; Ed.D., 

1960, University of Southern California 

ORIS L. BARCLAY (1963), Associate Professor of Art 

B.S., 1947, M.S., 1949, Ed.D., 1962, Wayne State University 


ONALD J. BARNETT (1966), Assistant Professor of Accounting 

‘B.A., 1962, M.B.A., 1963, University of Michigan; LL.B., 1966, Harvard 
VERETT H. BARTON (1967), Assistant Professor of Guidance 

B.A., 1950, M.A., 1952, Hd.D., 1965, Stanford University 
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PAUL BASART (1965), Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.A., 1959, M.B.A., 1963, University of California at Los Angeles; Certified Pub 
lic Accountant, 1961, California 


SHARON BASSETT (1967), Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., 1964, Elmira College 


HAROLD BAUER (1967), Assistant Professor of Music 
B.M.E., 1949, M.M., 1955, University of Nebraska 


FRANCIS H. BAXTER (1950), Professor of Music 
B.M., 1935, University of Wichita; M.M., 1940, Northwestern University; D. 0 
M.A., 1960, University of Southern California 


HELEN M. BEARD (1963), Associate Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., 1962, M.S., 1962, Ph.D., 1966, Florida State University 


HOMER T. BEATTY (1963), Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., 1937, M.S., 1952, University of Southern California 


WALTER S. BEAVER (1956), Associate Professor of Drama 
B.A., 1949, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.A., 1951, Universit 
of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1966, University of Southern California 


BURLEY V. BECHDOLT, JR. (1967), Instructor in Economics 
B.A., 1965, California State College at Los Angeles; M.A., 1967, University o 
Southern California 


BEATRICE M. BECK (1960), Education Librarian 
A.B., 1955, Whittier College; M.S. in L.S., 1956, University of Souther 
California 


NICHOLAS P. BECK (1967), Assistant Professor of Journalism 
B.A., 1958, Los Angeles State College; M.S., 1960, University of California at Lo 
Angeles 


MARILYN A. BECKER (1966), Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., 1956, University of Illinois; M.S., 1965, University of California at Lo 
Angeles; R.N., 1956, California and Illinois 


J. ROSS BECKSTEAD (1951), Professor of Music 
B.M., 1939, University of Wyoming; M.F.A., 1951, University of Utah 


CHARLES E. BECKWITH (1957), Professor of English 
B.A., 1948, M.A., 1950, University of California at Berkeley; Ph.D., 1956, Yal 
University 


WILLIAM C. BECKWITH (1962), Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Ph.B., 1949, Ph.D., 1956, University of Chicago 


ABDALLAH J. BEDDAWI (1968), Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages 
B.A., 19538, Syrian University ; M.A., 1957, University of California at mega)! 
Ph. DA 1966, The University of Paris 


CARROL M. BEESON (1965), Professor of Engineering | 
A.B., 1935, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1938, Californi 
Institute of Technology; Registered Professional Chemical Engineer, 1948 
Registered Professional Petroleum Engineer, 1948, California | 


RONALD E. BEHLING (1967), Assistant Professor of History | 
M.A., 1964, California State College at Los Angeles 


DORIS L. BELL (1960), Humanities—Social Science Librarian | 
B.A., 1957, Los Angeles State College; M.A., 1961, Immaculate Heart College 


VIRGINIA LEE BELL (1959), Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1956, University of Wisconsin; M.S. in Ed., 1958, University of Souther 
California ; Ph.D., 1966, University of Southern California 


EKUGENE BENEDETTI (1950), Professor of Education | 
B.A., 1935, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1941, Ed.D., 1951 
University of Southern California ) 
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ROBERT B. BENOIT (1965), Associate Professor of Education 


_A.B., 1946, Michigan State University ; Ed.D., 1964, University of Southern 
California ; Certified Psychologist, 1967, California 
\RTHUR J. BENSON (1962), Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., 1938, University of Toronto; M.A., 1940, Columbia University 
sHONARD L. BEREKSON (1967), Assistant Professor of Finance 
B.S., 1964, M.B.A., 1966, University of California at Los Angeles 
‘7HEODORE BERG (1962), College Physician 
B.A., 1928, M.D., 1931, University of Colorado 


VALTER R. BERG (1964), Assistant Professor of M anagement 
B.S., 1944, Pennsylvania State University ; M.B.A., 1955, University of Buffalo 
*HILIP B. BERGFIELD (1966), Assistant Professor of Finance and Business 
Law 
B.A., 1940, J.D., 1945, University of Iowa 


{ARVIN H. BERHOLD (1967), Assistant Professor of Economics 

B.S.M.E., 1955, University of Utah; M.B.A., 1959, Ph.D., 1967, University of 
| California at Los Angeles 
TORMAN D. BERKE (1966), Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 

B.A., 1949, University of Buffalo; M.A., 1951, Columbia University ; Ed.D., 1966, 
State University of New York 
SAAC BERMAN (1965), Associate Professor of Education 

A.B., 1954, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1964, University of 
| Southern California ; Certified Psychologist, 1965, California 
‘HOMAS D. BEST (1959), Assistant Professor of Geography 
_A.B., 1947, B.Ed., 1948, University of Toledo; M.A., 1951, Ph.D., 1959, North- 
' western University 
[ORRIS BETTER (1956), Associate Professor of Education 
| B.S., 1946, M.S., 1948, Ed.D., 1963, Wayne State University 
NJAN K. BHAUMIK (1966), Assistant Professor of Engineering 
| B.E., 1961, Calcutta ; M.S., 1963, Ph.D., 1966, Minnesota 
{AROLD J. BIENVENU (1960), Professor of Education 
| Ph.B., 1948, Marquette University ; M.A., 1951, Ed.D., 1956, Stanford University 
/AVID BILOVSKY (1956), Professor of Education 
|B.A., 1941, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1950, Ph.,D., 1954, 
| University of Southern California; Certified Psychologist, 1959, California 
\ONALD A. BIRD (1956), Professor of English 
'B.A., 1940, M.A., 1941, Ph.D., 1950, University of Wisconsin 

. LEROY BISHOP (1950), Professor of Education 


'B.S., 1935, Utah State University; M.S., 1939, University of Southern Califor- 
‘nia; Ed.D., 1946, Colorado State College of Education 


IHOMPSON BLACK, JR. (1950), Professor of Government 
'B.S., 1933, United States Naval Academy; M.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1954, University 
/of California at Los Angeles 


OBERT E. BLACKMON (1960), Associate Professor of Journalism 
\A.B., 1949, San Jose State College; M.A., 1954, University of California at 
Berkeley 


ETTY LOU BLACKWELL (1958), Professor of Nursing 
B.S., 1949, University of Cincinnati; M.S., 1958, University of California at Los 
\Angeles ; R.N., 1947, Arizona and California 


AWRENCE EDWARD BLAHA (1964), Lecturer in Special Education 
'B.A., 1962, Roosevelt University ; M.A., 1966, Western Michigan University 


IIRIAM M. BLOMQUIST (1966), Associate Professor of Nursing 
A.B., 1936, Augustana College; M.A., 1950, University of Pittsburgh; M.N., 
11940, Yale University 
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HUGH GORDON BLOUNT (1966), Instructor in Speech and Drama 
B.A., 1964, M.A., 1965, University of Arizona 


KEITH R. BLUNT (1967), Associate Professor of Management 
B.A., 1953, M.A., 1954, Ph.D., 1958, University of Iowa 

ARLINE E. BOCK (1961), Science and Technology Librarian 
B.A., 1933, University of Akron; B.S. in L.S., 1940, M.S. in L.S., 1960, Univer 
sity of Southern California 

REXFORD W. BOLLING (1959), Professor of Education 
B.Ed., 1942, Fredonia State Teachers College ; M.S., 1945, Syracuse University 
Ed.D., 1960, University of Southern California 


HUGH S. BONAR, JR., (1954), Professor of History 
B.A., 1947, M.A., 1948, Ph.D., 1952, University of Wisconsin 


CATHERINE MARY BOND (1967), Instructor in English 
B.A., 1960, College of New Rochelle; M.A., 1964, University of Southern Californi 


IRVIN BORDERS (1951), Associate Professor of Journalism and Business Ad 
ministration 
B.J., 1925, University of Missouri; M.A., 1952, Los Angeles State College 


CHARLES E. BORMAN (1960), Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A., 1953, M.A., 1959, Los Angeles State College 


GEORGE B. BOUSE (1959), Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S., 1954, M.S.E., 1963, University of California at Los Angeles; Registeret 
Professional Engineer, 1958, California 


TED CLAY BRADBURY (1961), Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1954, University of Nevada; Ph.D., 1961, Cornell University 


GERALD BRADLEY (1967), Instructor in English 
M.A., 1967, University of California at Santa Barbara 


AMY G. BRAINARD (1961), Asseciate Professor of Art 
B.E., 1929, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S. in Ed., 1948, Ed.D 
1955, University of Southern California 


HARRY BRAND (1960), Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1949, Trinity College; M.A., 1953, University of California at Los Angele 


ROGER D. BRANDT (1962), Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S.E.E., 1956, M.S.E.E., 1959, University of North Dakota ; Registered Pre 
fessional Electrical Engineer, 1964, California 


ROBERT V. BRASS (1960), Director of Student Activities 
A.B., 1946, Boston University ; M.S., 1951, Ph.D., 1956, Purdue University 


DONALD W. BRAY (1961), Associate Professor of Government 
B.A., 1950, Pomona College; M.A., 1957, University of California at Berkeley 
Ph.D., 1961, Stanford University 


WARREN CG. BRAY (1959), Professor of Accounting 
B.S., 1988, University of Massachusetts; M.A., 1943, Columbia University ; Ph.D 
1958, New York University ; Certified Public Accountant, 1963, California 


ROBERT CURTIS BRICE (1964), Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.A., 1964, M.A., 1965, California State College at Long Beach 


WILLIAM H. BRIGHT (1950), Director of Summer Session and Hatension an 
Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A., 1949, Los Angeles State College; M.B.A., 1950, University of California ¢ 
Los Angeles 


CHARLES EDWARD BRINKLEY (1961), Head, Circulation Department, Libra 
A.B., 1950, Wake Forest College ; M.S.L.S., 1957, Columbia University 


ALLEN P. BRISTOW (1959), Professor of Police Science and Administration 
Bae 1952, Los Angeles State College; M.S., 1957, University of Southern Cal 
ornia 
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IELEN BROCKLEHURST (1960), Counselor and Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation 


A.B., 1955, M.A., 1956, Los Angeles State College; Certified Psychologist, 1958; 
California 
VINONA NOLAND BROOKS (1959), Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., 1939, University of Tennessee ; M.S., 1955, University of Alabama 
tICHARD K. BROME (1962), Humanities—Social Science Librarian 
A.B., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1958, University of 
Illinois 
YLAYTON M. BROWN (1959), Chief, Reader Services, Library 
B.A., 1950, University of alifornia, at Santa Barbara; M.A., 1952, B.L.S., 
1954, University of California at Berkeley 
AARJORIE J. D. BROWN (1959), Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., 1924, Carleton College ; M.A., 1932, University of Southern California 
R0BERT G. BROWN (1966), Assistant Professor of Geography 
B.A., 1957, M.A., 1964, University of California at Los Angeles 
sAYLORD H. BROWNE (1962), Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus., 1932, M.Mus., 1933, American Conservatory of Music; Diploma-Certif- 
cate, 1937, Mozarteum Academy, Austria 
IAROLD J. BRUMM, JR. (1967) Instructor of Hconomics 
A.B., 1964, Chapman College 
ISTHER WALKER BUCCIERI (1964), Associate Professor of Nursing 
B.S., 1947, Catholic University of America; M.A., 1950, DePaul University ; R.N., 
1933, Illinois, 1943, Washington, D.C., 1948, California; P.H.N., 1948, California 
IRVING J. BUDNOFF (1965), Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1944, New York University ; M.A., 1959, University of Southern California 
sARY L. BUNKER (1965), Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1960, M.A., 1961, Brigham Young University; Ph.D., 1966, University of 
California at Berkeley 
IERBERT J. BURGY (1968), Professor of Geography 
| B.A., 1920, M.A., 1925, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1930, Clark University 


!AROLYN M. BURKE (1967), Instructor in English 
B.A., 1958, Beloit College ; M.A., 1964, University of Chicago 


&ICHARD DEAN BURNS (1960), Associate Professor of History 
B.S., 1957, M.A., 1958, Ph.D., 1960, University of Illinois 


JONALD R. BURRILL (1962), Associate Professor of Phliosophy 
B.A., 1951, Pasadena College; M.A., 1954, Ph.D., 1961, University of Southern 
| California 


1OHN C. BUSHMAN (1953), Professor of English 
_B.A., 1936, M.A., 1937, Ph.D., 1948, University of Illinois 


1. RANDALL BUTLER (1954), Assistant College Librarian 
B.A., 1951, M.A., 1952, B.L.S., 1954, University of California at Berkeley 


'HARLES N. BUTT (1955), Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., 1928, M.A., 1936, University of Washington 


{ARJORIE L. BYRNE (1960), Assistant Professor of Nursing 
| B.S., 1956, University of Minnesota; M.S., 1961, University of California at Los 
| Angeles 


VILLIAM G. BYRON (1954), Professor of Geography 
A.B., 1948, M.A., 1951, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1954, 
| Syracuse University 


JLIZABETH M. CAGNEY (1967), Assistant Professor of Special Education 
| B.Ed., 1953; M.S., 1960, Chicago State College 
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FRANCES CAKE (1950), Professor of Physical Education 
B.A., 1980, University of Richmond; M.S., 1941, Wellesley College; Ph.D., 1949 
University of Southern California. 


LAWRENCE G. CALLAHAN (1960), Administrative Assistant to the Dean, Schoo 
of Letters and Sciences 
B.A., 1961, M.A., 1968, Los Angeles State College 
ROBERT BASCOM CALLAHAN (1960), Director, Peace Corps Project and Pro 


fessor of Government 
A.B., 1948, B.S., 1949, M.S., 1950 D.P.A., 1959, University of Southern Californi: 


F. CARLENE CAMPBELL (1965), Assistant Professor in Nursing 
B.S., 1962, Los Angeles State College; M.S., 1964, University of California at Lo 
Angeles; Registered Nurse, 1960, California 

PAUL N. CAMPBELL (1959), Associaté Professor of Speech 
B.Mus., 1943, Grove City College; Ph.D., 1959, University of Southern Californi: 


BARBARA CANATSEY (1965), Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
A.B., 1961, Butler University ; M.A., 1964, University of Minnesota 


RICHARD G. CANNICOTT (1959), Associate Professor of Psychology and Direc 
tor of Associated Clinics 

B.A., 1943, Occidental College; M.A., 1948, Ph.D., 1950, University of Iowa 
Certified Psychologist, 1960, California 

WILFORD CANNON (1967), Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.S., 1958, Brigham Young University; M.B.A., 1960, Washington State Uni 
versity 

JERRY S. CAPLAN (1959), Associate Professor of Business Law 
B.A., 1943, M.A., 1947, University of California at Los Angeles; LL.B., 195( 
Southwestern University ; Admitted to California State Bar, 1951 


SAMUEL M. CAPLIN (1960), Professor of Botany 
B.S., 1939, M.S., 1941, University of Akron; Ph.D., 1946, University of Chicag 


BRIAN CAPON (1961), Associate Professor of Botany 
B.A., 1958, La Sierra College; M.S., 1960, Ph.D., 1961, University of Chicago 


DAN CAPPA (1956), Professor of Education 
B.A., 1937, Central Washington State College; M.A., 1945, University of Wasl 
ington ; Ph.D., 1953, University of California at Berkeley 

ROBERT H. CARR (1964), Associate Professor of Physics 
B.A., 1957, Cornell University ; Ph.D., 1963, Iowa State University 

ERWIN DALE CARTER, JR. (1966), Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages 
A.B., 1958, A.M., 1959, Long Beach State College; A.M., 1963, Ph.D., 1966, Un 
versity of Southern California. 

JOSEPH CASANOVA, JR. (1961), Associate Professor of Chemistry | 
S.B., 1953, Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; M.S. 1956, Ph.D., 1957, Ca: 
negie Institute of Technology | 

ROBERT S. CATHCART (1955), Professor of Speech : 
A.B., 1944, M.A., 1947, University of Redlands; Ph.D., 1953, Northwestern Un 
versity | 

ROBERT C. CATREN (1950), Professor of History | 
B.A., 1938, M.A., 1942, Ph.D., 1951, University of Southern California 

RICHARD W. CHAMBERLAIN (1960), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., 1952, Westmont College; M.A., 1960, University of California at Sant 
Barbara 


VIRGINIA P. CHAMBERLAIN (1953), Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., 1929, University of Utah; M.A., 1932, Columbia University 


THELMA MAE CHANEY (1967), Assistant. Professor of Mathematics ! 
B.A., 1948, M.A., 1949, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1955, University of Was 
ington | 
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IMILY C. CHANG (1959), Associate Professor of Accounting 
'LL.B., 1940, National Wu-Han University : M.B.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1956, University 
; of Michigan ; Certified Public Accountant, 1967, California 
EYMOUR L. CHAPIN (1962), Associate Professor of History 
B.A., 1951, Ph.D., 1964, University of California at Los Angeles 
AURA C. CHASE (1955), Associate Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1946, M.A., 1952, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1967, University of California 
'at Los Angeles 
VINIFRED KNOX CHASTEK (1959), Associate Professor of Music 


B.A., 1939, University of Washington; M.S., 1945, Juilliard School of Music; 
| Ed.D., 1957, Columbia University Teachers College 


ORIS C. CHING (1962), Associate Professor of Elementary Education 
_Hd.B., 1952, University of Hawaii; Ed.M., 1957, Ed.D., 1960, Harvard University 


ONG SAM CHO (1962), Associate Professor of Economics 
M.D., 1948, Severance Union Medical College, Korea; B.A., 1956, M.A., 1957, 
University of Washington; Ph.D., 1961, University of California at Los Angeles 


ETER CHRIST (1962), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


'B.A., 1960, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1962, San Diego 
State College 


UTH M. CHRISTENSEN (1962), Education Librarian 


'B.A., 1944, M.A., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A. in L.S., 
/1962, Immaculate Heart College 


1 ANN CLABBY (1966), Instructor in Special Education 
| B.M., 1961, Fort Wright College, Washington 


IHARLES L. CLARK (1957), Director of Institutional Studies and Professor of 
Mathematics 


'A.B., 1989, A.M., 1940, Stanford University ; Ph.D., 1944, University of Virginia 


AURENCE EB. CLARK (1960), Associate Professor of Finance 


'B.S., 1951, University of Notre Dame; M.A., 1959, University of Southern Cali- 
‘fornia; LL.B., 1961, Loyola University 


| 
ALLY N. CLARK (1966), Assistant Professor of Business Education 
'A.B., 1960, Los Angeles State College; M.A., 1965, Pasadena College. 


ERRANCHE R. CLARK (1967), Instructor in Special Education 
‘B.S., 1964, Florida State University ; M.A., 1965, Western Michigan University 


ARL KENNEDY COBB (1958), Associate Dean, School of Business and Eco- 
nomics and Professor of Accounting 


_B.S., 1943, University of South Carolina; M.B.A., 1949, Northwestern University ; 
Certified Public Accountant, 1957, California 


ANCY COBB (1965), Associate Professor of Psychology 


'B.S.C., 1961, College of William and Mary; M.A., 1963, Ph.D., 1965, University 
of Massachusetts 


JAN COBIN (1964), Associate Professor of Nursing 
|B.S., 1961, Los Angeles State College; M.S., 1963, University of California at 
Los Angeles; R.N., 1952, Illinois 


ERNARD CODNER (1955), Associate Professor of Marketing 
B.S.S., 1949, City College of New York; M.S., 1950, Columbia University 


‘ARRY C. COFFIN (1960), Associate Professor of Geography 


'A.B., 1952, San Diego State College; M.A., 1955, Ph.D., 1961, University of 
California at Berkeley 


BRAHAM COHEN (1964), Assistant Professor of Accounting 

'B.S., 1931, M.B.A., 1941, College of City of New York; J.D., 1934, New York 
University Law School; Certified Public Accountant, 1949, New York, 1957, 
California ; admitted to the Bar, 1935, New York 1957, California 
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IRVING J. COHEN (1959), H umanities—Social Scrence Librarian 
B.A., 1943, Brooklyn College ; M.S.L.S., 1959, University of Southern Californi: 

IVAN PAUL COLBURN (1964), Associate Professor of Geology 
B.A., 1951, Pomona College ; M.A., 1953, Claremont University College; Ph.D. 
1961, Stanford University 

WILLIAM M. COLE (1964), Assistant Professor of Health and Safety Education 
B.A., 1954, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.A., 1960, Los Angele 
State College 

DOROTHY COLLETT (1966), Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1933, University of California at Berkeley; M.A., 1947, Ph.D., 1957, Um 
versity of Southern California 

EVELYN BOYD COLLINS (1967), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., 1945, Smith College; M.A., 1946, Ph.D., 1949, Yale University 

ALAN ANDREW COLVILLE (1962), Associate Professor of Geology 
B.S., 1954, M.A., 1958, Ph.D., 1961, Indiana University 

CARLOS A. CONTRERAS (1967), Instructor in History 
B.A., 1957, Brigham Young University ; M.A., 1968, University of California : 
Los Angeles 

CLEO HEARNTON COOK (1959), Professor of Education 
B.S., 1937, Arkansas AM&N College; M.A., 1944, Northwestern Universit} 
Ed.D., 1954, University of California at Berkeley 

CHARLES CURTIS COONS (1959), Professor of Engineering 
B.S., 1924, M.S., 1926, Ph.D., 1928, University of Illinois; Registered Profe 
sional Engineer, 1950, Ohio 


JOHN P. CORNISH (1954), Professor of Art 
B.F.A., 1939, M.A., 1940, Wayne State University 


FELIX T. COSTA (1961), Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., 1954, Trinity College; M.A., 1955, Ed.D., 1960, Columbia University 


DAVID A. H. COTTON (1964), Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1953, Pacific Union College; M.A., 1955, B.D., 1956, Andrews Universit 
Ph.D., 1968, University of Southern California 


FINDLEY R. COTTON (1962), Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A., 1953, Carleton College; M.A., 1958, Mills College 


WEBSTER BE. COTTON (1966), Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 
A.B., 1950, University of Massachusetts ; M.A., 1959, Ed.D., 1963, Universi 
of California at Los Angeles 


HENRI COULETTE (1959), Professor of English 
B.A., 1952, Los Angeles State College ; M.F.A., 1954, Ph.D., 1959, State Univ 


sity of Iowa 


KENNETH D. COURTNEY (1957), Assistant Professor of M arketing 
B.A., 1951, M.B.A., 1954, University of Washington 


PERSIS H. COWAN (1956), Professor of Education 
A.B., 1931, University of Redlands; M.A., 1941, University of Southern Calif 
nia; Ed.D., 1956, Stanford University | 


JOHN R. COX (1955), Professor of Finance | 
B.S., 1947, Indiana University; M.B.A., 1948, University of Chicago; Ph. 
1962, University of Southern California; Certified Public Accountant, 1951, ©; 
fornia | 


DANIEL CRECELIUS (1964), Associate Professor of History 
A.B., 1959, Colorado College; M.A., 1962, Ph.D., 1967, Princeton University | 


NORMAN J. CRESSY (1967), Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1956, Rensselaer College ; Ph.D., 1965, Cornell University 
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WSLIE CROMWELL (1953), Professor of Engineering 

'B.Se.Tech., A.M.C.T., 1943, University of Manchester, England; M.S., 1951, 
University of California at Los Angeles; M.Sc.Tech., 1961, University of Man- 

chester, Hngland; Ph,D., 1967, University of California at Los Angeles; Registered 
Professional Electrical Engineer, 1954, California 

[ORTON J. CRONIN (1955), Associate Professor of English 

| B.A., 1944, M.A., 1945, Wayne State University; Ph.D., 1953, University of 
Minnesota 

ACK B. CULLEN (1955), Professor of Speech 

| B.S., 1941, M.A., 1950, Ph.D., 1955, Ohio State University 


MOUGLAS L. CURRELL (1957), Professor of Chemistry 
B.A., 1950, M.A., 1954, University of Colorado; Ph.D., 1956, University of 
Arkansas 
OHN A. DAHL (1955), Professor of Education 
'B.A., 1944, San Jose State College; M.A., 1950, Ed.D., 1952, Stanford University 


TREDERICK J. DALTON (1967), Business Manager 
B.A., 1957, Loyola University: M.A., 1960, University of Southern California ; 
Certified Public Accountant, 1960, California 


ARALYN R. DALY (1962), Associate Professor of English 
| B.A., 1944, M.A., 1945; Ph.D., 1950, Ohio State University 


.T. DANIEL (1954), Assistant Professor of Speech 
'B.A., 1942, Santa Barbara State College; M.A., 1946, Denver University 


‘HIRLEE ANN DAVIS (1967), Assistant Professor of Guidance 
B.S., 1960, M.S., 1962, Ph.D., 1966, University of Southern California 


OHN A. DAVITT (1966), Assistant Professor of Education 
|B.S., 1954, M.A., 1958, University of San Francisco 


{ICHAEL E. DAWSON (1967), Assistant Professor of Psychology 

'A.B., 1962, Arizona State University; M.A., 1966, Ph.D., 1967, University of 
‘Southern California 

'HARLES WESLEY DAY (1967), Assistant Professor of Psychology 

|B.A., 1956, M.A., 1962, Ph.D., 1964, State University of Iowa; Licensed Psy- 
_chologist, 1965, California 

ANICE DAY (1960), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 

| B.F.A., 1951, University of Utah; M.A., 1955, Michigan State University 


(RUCE DAYTON (1965), Professor of Physics 

/ A.B., 1939, University of California at Berkeley ; Ph.D., 1951, Cornell University 
OUIS C. DEARMOND (1950), Professor of History 

'B.A., 1940, M.A., 1947, Ph.D., 1950, University of California at Berkeley 
AAMERON SCOTT DEEDS (1951), Director of Athletics 


(B.S., 1949, Brigham Young University ; M.S., 1951, University of Southern Cali- 
‘fornia 


OHN H. DEHARDT (1961), Associate Professor of Mathematics 
'B.S., 1950, Central Missouri State College; M.A., 1954, Ph.D., 1958, University 
of Missouri 


ATRICIA A. DELANEY (1962), Associate Professor of Recreation 
'B.S., 1952, M.S., 1953, University of California at Los Angeles 


‘ARRY DELKESKAMP (1960), Coordinator of Campus Development 
'B.S., 1957, University of Missouri 


ARL W. DENNY (1959), Associate Professor of Education 
'A.B., 1953, M.A., 1954, Montana State University; Ed.D., 1958, University of 
| Washington 


OYCE C. DERBY (1963), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., 1953, Michigan State University ; M.A., 1954, Columbia University 
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DONALD O. DEWEY (1962), Associate Professor of History 
B.A., 1952, University of Oregon; M.S., 1956, University of Utah; Ph.D., 1960 
University of Chicago 


HARRY DIAMOND (1960), Professor of Police Science and Administration 
B.A., 1936, Brooklyn College; M.A., 1987, New York University ; M.P.A., 1957 
City College of New York; Ph.D., 1967, University of Southern California 


ROBERT J. DIAMOND (1958), Professor of Mathematics 
B.Se., 1936, University of Queensland, Australia; Ph.D., 1951, California Insti 
tute of Technology 


SOLOMON DIAMOND (1949), Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1927, New York University; M.A., 1928, Ph.D., 1936, Columbia Universit; 


VINCENT M: DICKERSON (1966), Registrar 
B.A., 1939, Central State College ; M.Ed., 1966, University of Ilinois 


ADAM E. DIEHL (1955), Director of Audiovisual Services and Professor of Ed 
ucation 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.B.A., 1930, University o 
Southern California ; Se.D., 1950, Los Angeles College of Optimetry. 


CORTLAND C. DOAN (1965), Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., 1953, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.A., 1965, Californi 
State College at Los Angeles 


MARLENE DOBKIN (1967), Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A., 1959, Queens College University ; M.A., 1963, New York University 


CLIFFORD DOBSON (1956), Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., 1946, M.Ed., 1950, Ed.D., 1956, University of California at Los Angeles 


DOUGLAS D. DONALDSON (1967), Assistant Professor of Zoology 
A.B., 1962, University of California at Berkeley; M.A., 1964, California Stat 
College at Los Angeles 


THEUS L. DOOLITTLE (1962), Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1954, M.S., 1955, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 196: 
University of Southern California 


WILLIAM ROBERT DOUD (1967), Assistant Professor of Business Education | 
B.A., 1951, Northern Iowa University ; M.A., 1957, M.Ed., 1963, California Stat 
College at Long Beach 


ROBERT DOUGLASS (1951), Professor of Speech 
B.A., 1946, M.A., 1947, University of Redlands; Ph.D., 1951, University 
Southern California | 


JOAN M. DOWNEY (1966), Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., 1961, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1966, University 
Michigan ; R.N., California, 1961 


MICHAEL BE. DOYLE (1964), Assistant Professor of Finance and Business Li 
B.S., B.A., 1957, Boston College; LL.B., 1961, Loyola University 


K. PIERRE DOZOIS (1962), Assistant Professor of Public Health | 
B.S.; 1927, Montana State College; M.S., 1931, Pennsylvania State College 
Ph. D., 1937, University of Maryland School of Medicine 


JAMES GORDON DUNKELBERG (1958), Assistant Dean, School of Fine an 

Applied Arts and Professor of Physical Education | 

B.S., 1949, Northwestern University; M.S., 1953, Ed.D., 1958, University < 
California at Los Angeles 


EUGENE P. DVORIN (1958), Director of Urban Affairs and Professor of Gover1 
ment 
A.B., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles; B.S., 1950, United State 
Merchant Marine Academy; M.A., 1951, Ph.D., 1955, University of Californi 
at Los Angeles | 


DOROTHY J. DYKMAN (1964), Assistant Professor of Business Education 
B.S. in Ed., 1953, Greeville College; M.A., 1958, Colorado State College 
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HAL EBERHART (1958), Professor of Anthropology 
B.A., 1949, M.A., 1952, Ph.D., 1957, University of California at Los Angeles 
ERNEST J. ECKERT (1958), Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., 1950, Higher Institute of Technology, Copenhagen; M.A., 1957, Ph.D., 1964 
University of Southern California 
WYMOND W. ECKHARDT (1959), Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A., 1953, Pepperdine College ; M.S., 1954, University of Southern California 
LEONARD EDMONDSON (1964), Professor of Art 
A.B., 1940, M.A., 1942, University of California at Berkeley 
STEPHANIE EDWARDS (1967), Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
B.A., 1963, M.A., 1965, California State College at Los Angeles 
LOUIS W. EGGERS, JR. (1962), Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.A., 1949, University of Virginia ; M.S., 1954, University of Southern California ; 
Registered Professional Electrical Engineer, 1963, California 
PERRY L. EHLIG (1956), Professor of Geology 
B.A., 1952, Ph.D., 1958, University of California at Los Angeles 
ALFRED EHRHARDT (1950), Secretary of the College and Professor of English 


B.A., 1930, College of the Holy Cross; M.S.Ed., 1948, Ed.D., 1950, University of 
Southern California 


ROBERT A. EISENBERG (1967) , Instructor in Special Education 
B.A., 1961, University of Minnesota; M.A., 1963, Western Michigan University 


MARSHALL ELDER (1966), Lecturer in Mathematics 
Ed.B., 1937, M.A., 1942, University of California at Los Angeles 


SAXON C. ELLIOT (1950), Professor of Health and Safety Education 
B.S., 1934, M.S., 1949, University of Southern California 


RAY BENTON ENGELKE (1964), Acquisitions Librarian 


A.B., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S.L.S., 1950, University 
of Southern California 


?ER ENGEN (1960), College Physician 
B.A., 1951, Pacific Union College ; M.D., 1959, Loma Linda University 


. HENRY ENNEN (1954), Associate Professor of Physical Education 


B.A., 1958, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles 
State College 


3ERNARD EPSTEIN (1957), Assistant Professor of Engineering 
_B.Ch.E., 1939, New York University ; Registered Professional Mechanical Hngi- 
| neer, Registered Professional Chemical Engineer, 1949, California 


*"HYLLIS ESSLINGER (1964), Associate Professor of Nursing 
| B.S., 1956, M.S., 1957, University of California at Los Angeles 


[ORTON EVANS (1966), College Physician 
'B.S., 1940, M.D., 1942, University of Illinois, College of Medicine 


OBERT H. EWALD (1957), Professor of Anthropology 
| B.A., 1950, M.A., 1951, Ph.D., 1954, University of Michigan 


EO R. FACTO (1961), Associate Professor of Finance 

B.S.Ed., 1924, Central Missouri State College; M.A., 1928, Columbia University ; 
Ph.D., 1940, University of Southern California ; LL.B., 1926, Westminster Law 
School ; Member of the California State Bar 


‘OD A. FAUROT (1959), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
'B.A., 1958, M.A., 1959, University of Washington 


AYMOND BE. FAUSEL (1962), Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 


'B.S., 1954, Western Michigan University; M.A., 1964, California State College 
-at Long Beach 


’ 
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ROBERT L. FENNESSY (1965), Assistant Professor of Health and Safety Edu- 
cation 
B.A., 1955, Brigham Young University ; M.A., 1957, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; M.A., 1960, Los Angeles State College; Registered Physical Therapist, 
1957, California 


LLOYD N. FERGUSON (1965), Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1940, Ph.D., 1948, University of California at Berkeley 


OTTO W. FICK (1956), Professor of English 
B.A., 1942, Carleton College; M.A., 1947, Ph.D., 1954, University of Chicago 


ROBERT R. FIEDLER (1961), Associate Professor of Art 
B.S., 1952, Wisconsin State College; M.S., 1958, M.F.A., 1959, University of 
Wisconsin 


EUGENE R. FINGERHUT (1962), Associate Professor of History 
B.A., 1954, Queens College ; M.A., 1957, Ph.D., 1962, Columbia University 


PATRICIA R. FINOT (1964), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.A., 1958, Occidental College; M.A., 19638, University of Southern California 


ANITA H. FISHER (1956), Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., 1954, M.A., 1956, Los Angeles State College ; Ed.D., 1963, University of 
Southern California 


DAVID FITZPATRICK (1967), Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1962, University of California at Riverside ; M.A., 1965, Claremont Gradu- 
ate School 


MARTHA H. FLEMING (1967), Assistant Professor of English 
B.S., 1957, Bridgewater State College; A.M., 1963, Boston University 


ROBERT J. FORBES (1956), Professor of Education 
B.A., 1940, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Ph.D., 1955, 
Claremont Graduate School 


ROBERT M. FOWELLS (1962), Associate Professor of Music 
B.S., 1947, University of Oregon; M.A., 1952, New York University; D.M.A., 
University of Southern California 


GEORGE N. FRANCIS (1959), Professor of Accounting 
B.A., 1941, B.S., 1942, M.S., M.Hd., 1953, University of Southern California ; 
Certified Public Accountant, 1948, California 


ANTHONY FRATIELLO (1963), Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1957, Providence College ; Ph.D., 1962, Brown University 


MARILYN BARBOUR FRIEDMAN (1967), Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., 1959, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1963, University of 
Minnesota; R.N., 1959, California 

PHILIP FRIEDMAN (1959), Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1948, New York University ; M.A., 1949, Columbia University 

DAVID M. FRISCH (1959), Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1948, University of California at Berkeley; M.S., 1951, Ph.D., 1960, Uni- 
versity of Southern California 

NORMAN FRUMAN (1959), Professor of English 
A.B., 1946, City College of New York; M.A., 1948, Columbia University ; Ph.D., 
1960, New York University 

DOROTHBA FRY (1962), Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., 1923, M.A., 1924, Northwestern University 


JAMES S. FULLER (1955), Professor of Art 
A.B., 1951, M.A., 1953, University of California at Berkeley 


JOHN F. GAINES (1963), Associate Dean, School of Letters and Sciences and 

Professor of Geography ; 

B.Ed., 1940, Southern Illinois Normal University ; M.A., 1946, Ph.D., 1951, Uni: 
versity of Nebraska 
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PHILLIP J. GALLAHER (1964), Associate Professor, Counseling Center 
B.A., 1952, M.A., 1954, San Diego State College; Ph.D., 1963, University of 
Denver; Licensed Psychologist, 1966, California 

LOUIS G. GARDEMAL (1950), Professor of Drama. 

B.S.C., 1940, St. Edward’s University ; Ph.D., 1950, University of Iowa 

JEWELL GARNER (1964), Associate Professor of Education 
B.S., 1953, M.Ed., 1956, University of Oregon; Ph.D., University of Texas 

RICHARD R. GARZA (1967), Computer Programmer 
B.S.C.E., 1960, University of Texas 

MICHAEL G. GASTON (1965), Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1961, M.A., 1963, Ph.D., 1966, University of California at Los Angeles 


JEANINE S. GAUCHER-SHULTZ (1965), Assistant Professor of Foreign Lan- 
guages 


B.A., 1960, University of Nebraska ; M.A., 1962, Ph.D., 1965, University of South- 
ern California 

JOANN GAY (1967), Coordinator, Student Housing 
B.A., 1963, Willamette University ; M.S., 1965, Indiana University 

TALLYA GEIGER (1964), Catalog Librarian 
B.A., 1963, M.L.S., 1964, University of California at Los Angeles 

GILBERT GEIS (1957), Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1947, Colgate University ; M.S., 1949, Brigham Young University ; Ph.D., 
1953, University of Wisconsin 


AUDREY G. GIESEKING (1965), Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., 1961, M.S., 1963, University of Illinois 
ROBERT W. GILLEN (1955), Associate Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles; A.M., 1954, Ph.D., 1959, 
University of Southern California 
JAMES L. GILMORE (1956), Professor of Education 
B.A., 1948, Williamette University ; M.S., 1950, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 
1953, Stanford University ; Certified Psychologist, 1959, California 
VINCENT A. GIROUX (1957), Professor of Engineering 
B.S., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S. in E.E., 1956, Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Registered Professional Hlectrical Engineer, 1954, 
California 
DAVID R. GLANDER (1960), Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1955, Washington State University ; M.A., 1957, University of Wyoming 
ALFRED B. GLATHE (1962), Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1941, M.A., 1948, Ph.D., 1947, University of California at Berkeley 
BEN C. GMUR (1956), Professor of Health and Safety Education 
B.A., 1950, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.A., 1951, Stanford Uni- 
versity ; Ed.D., 1959, University of California at Los Angeles 
ALFRED GOBAR (1964), Associate Professor of Law and Finance 
B.A., 1953, M.A., 1955, Whittier College; Ph.D., 1968, University of Southern 
California 
STUART GOFF (1966), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., 1958, M.S., 1959, California Institute of Technology 


PHILLIP I. GOLD (1967), Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
B.S., 1958, M.S., 1959, Ph.D., 1965, University of California at Los Angeles 


EDWARD MORRIS GOLDBERG (1961), Associate Professor of Government 
B.A., 1953, Brooklyn College; M.A., 1956, University of New Mexico; Ph.D., 


_ 1965, University of Pennsylvania 


HERBERT GOLDBERG (1965), Assistant Professor of Psychology 


A.B., 1958, City College of New York; Ph.D., 1963, Adelphi University ; Certified 
Psychologist, 1966, California 
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HERBERT GOLDENBERG (1955), Professor of Psychology | 
B.S., 1949, City College of New York; M.A., 1952, Ph.D., 1953, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Certified Psychologist, 1958, California 


HAROLD GOLDWHITE (1962), Professor of Chemistry 
B.A., 1953, Ph.D., 1956, Cambridge University 


DANIEL A. GOLLNICK (1964), Assistant Professor of Physics . 
B.S., 1962, M.S., 1963, Michigan State University 


DANIEL J. GOMEZ (1965), Assistant Professor of Hlementary Education 
B.S., 1957, Loyola University of Chicago; M.A., 1962, University of Chicago; 
M.A., 1964, George Peabody College for Teachers 


LAWRENCE P. GOODMAN (1961), Assistant Professor of Drama 
B.S., 1954, M.A., 1955, Northwestern University 


LEONARD GORDON (1962), Acquisitions Librarian 
B.A., 1948, University of California at Berkeley ; M.S.L.S., 1963, University of 
Southern California 


VIVIAN V. GORDON (1967), Director, EPIC Program 
B.S., 1955, Virginia State College; M.A., 1956, University of Pennsylvania 


RUTH ANN GORE (1967), Instructor in English 
B.A., 1961, University of Southern California ; M.A., 1967, California State Col- 
lege at Los Angeles ; 


MARY GORMLY (1962), Humanities—Social Science Librarian 
B.A., 1947, University of Washington; M.A., 1948, University of the Americas; 
M.L.S., 1959, University of Washington 


NORMAN GOSENFELD (1967), Instructor in Geography 
B.A., 1955, M.A., 1965, University of California at Los Angeles 


G. DOUGLAS GOURLBY (1957), Professor of Police Science and Administration 
A.B., 1935, M.S., in P.A., 1951, University of Southern California 


GLORIA S. GRAHAM (1959), Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A., B.F.A., 1945, Wayne State University ; M.S., 1953, University of Southerr 
California 


THOMAS M. GRAHAM (1959), Dean of Academic Planning and Professor 0; 
Psychology ( 
B.A., 1950, Rockmont College; M.A., 1952, Highlands University; Ph.D., 1968 
University of Southern California; Certified Psychologist, 1964, California 


JOHN A. GREENLEE (1965), President and Professor of History | 
B.A., 1930, M.S., 1931, Ph.D., 1934, State University of Iowa 


EMMETT A. GREENWALT (1949), Professor of History : 
B.A., 1937, M.A., 1940, Ph.D., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles 


BERTHA A. GREGORY (1956), Professor of Home Economics | 
B.S., 1925, University of Nevada; M.S., 1939, University of Minnesota 


MARIAN GUILD GREINER (1960), Associate Professor of Nursing | 
B.S., 1957, M.S., 1958, University of California at Los Angeles; R.N., 194¢ 
P.H.N., 1957, California 


WESLEY O. GRIESEL (1952), Professor of Botany | 
A.B., 1934, M.A., 1937, Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles” 


WULF GRIESSBACH (1959), Professor of Foreign Languages | 
Ph.D. 1952, Goethe University, Germany { 


CELESTE GRIFFITH (1954), Associate Professor of Music ) 
B.S., 1943, Kansas State Teachers College; M.Mus., 1950, Northwestern i 
versity 


MICHAEL F. GRISAFE (1956), Associate Professor of Accounting | 


B.S., 1934, Bowling Green College of Commerce ; M.B.A., 1958, Northwester 
University ; Certified Public Accountant, 1943, Illinois, 1963, California / 
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TDWARD O. GUERRANT (1954), Professor of History 
A.B., 1933, Davidson College; M.A., 1939, Ph.D., 1942, University of Southern 
California 

ANTHONY LACY GULLY (1966), Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B. (History), 1962, A.B. (Art), 1962, University of California at Riverside ; 
M.A., 1966, University of California at Berkeley 

<EITH EH. GUMMERE (1956), Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.A., 1949, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.S., 1959, University 
of Southern California 

[AMES N. GUNDERSEN (1961), Professor of Geology 
B.S., 1949, University of Wisconsin; M.A., 1955, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Ph.D., 1958, University of Minnesota 


REID J. GUNNELL (1958), Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.A., 1958, M.A., 1958, Idaho State College 

4EVARL M. GUSTAFSON (1968), Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1947, M.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1953, University of Illinois 

FELIX GUTIERREZ (1967), Assistant Director, EPIC Program 
B.A., 1966, California State College at Los Angeles; M.S., 1967, Northwestern 
University 

3YRON GUYER (1955), Professor of English 
B.A., 1938, San Diego State College; M.A., 1941, University of California at 
Berkeley ; Ph.D., 1947, Stanford University 


RALPH C. GUZMAN (1967), Assistant Professor of Government 
B.A., 1958, M.A., 1960, Los Angeles State College 

STEPHEN J. HAAS (1967), Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.A., 1964, Occidental College 

SHARLES HABERMAN (1959) Professor of Engineering 
B.S., 1951, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S. in M.E., 1954, B. in 
M.E., 1957, M.S. in A.Eng., 1961, University of Southern California 

ROBERT G. HADLEY (1965), Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., 1953, Reed College; M.S., 1955, Washington State College; Ph.D., 1962, 
University of California at Los Angeles 

DON J. HAGER (1957), Professor of Sociology 
B.A., 1941, Ph.D., 1948, Ohio State University 

ILISE S. HAHN (1963), Professor of Speech and Drama 
B.A., 1932, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1942, Wayne Univer- 
sity ; Ph.D., 1947, Northwestern University 

OBERT O. HAHN (1956), Professor of Education 
B.S., 1938, Hamilton College; M.A., 1947, Syracuse University; Ed.D., 1957, 
University of Southern California 

SLIZABETH D. HAITHWAITE (1958), Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., 1943, Barnard College; M.S., 1962, University of Southern California 


DONALD G. HALL (1967), Assistant Professor of Business Law 
LL.B., 1949, University of Southern California 


d. LAWRENCE HALL (1961), Professor of Management 
B.S., 1939, M.A., 1943, Columbia University ; Ph.D., 1960, University of South- 
ern California; Registered Professional Industrial Engineer, 1952, Kansas 
HAROLD D. HALL (1956), Professor of Education 
B. of Ed., 1942, Eastern Illinois State College ; M.A., 1949, Ed.D., 1956, University 
of Illinois 
HARRY S. HALL (1965), Associate Professor of Government 
A.B., 1943, Harvard University ; M.A., 1953, Ph.D., 1961, University of Chicago 


EDMOND C. HALLBERG ( 1965), Dean of Students and Professor of Education 
A.B., 1953, San Jose State College; M.A., 1956, Ed.D., 1961, Stanford University 
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BERNARD HANES (1959), Professor of Management 
B.S., 1948, M.S., 1950, Pennsylvania State University ; Ph.D., 1952, Ohio State 
University 

RICHARD O. HANKEY (1957), Professor of Police Science and Administration 
A.B., 1938, University of California at Berkeley ; M.A., 1955, Fresno State 
College; D.P.A., 1968, University of Southern California 


LYLE HANNA (1960), Assistant Dean, School of Education and Professor 0 
Education 
A.B., 1940, M.A., 1957, Ed.D., 1968, Arizona State University 


LOUIS A. HANSEN (1957), Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937, B.M., 1938, Missouri Valley College ; M.M., 1942, Northwestern Uni 
versity ; Ph.D., 1955, University of Kansas 


RITA M. HANSON (1949), Professor of Education 
B.S., 1936, M.A., 1988, University of Iowa; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University 


WILLIAM R. HANSON (1960), Associate Professor of Zoology 
B.A., 1943, Montana State University; Ph.D., 1953, Oklahoma State Universit 


JOHN HARALSON (1951), Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1940, University of Minnesota; Ph.D., 1951, Indiana University 


TIMOTHY FOX HARDING (1963), Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., 1956, Harvard University ; M.A., 1959, Stanford University 


JAMES V. HARVEY (1955), Associate Professor of Botany and Nature Study 
A.B., 1923, Mississippi College; A.M., 1925, University of North Carolina; Ph.D 
1929, University of Wisconsin 

CARO C. HATCHER (1955) Professor of Special Education 
B.S., 1925, East Central Teachers College ; M.S., 1933, Oklahoma A&M; Ed.D 
1950, University of Denver; Certified Psychologist, 1959, California ; Advance 
Clinical Certification in Speech, American Speech and Hearing Association 


AUDREY GRAFF HAWK (1960), Head, Science and Technology Departmen 
TAbrary 
B.A., 1937, Montana State University ; B.S.L.S., 1941, University of Minnesot 
HARRY S. HAYASHI (1965), Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1953, University of Hawaii; M.A., 1957, Ph.D., 1962, University of Sout 
ern California 


KENNETH E. HAYWORTH (1958), Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.E., 1952, M.S., 1962, University of Southern California 


LEONARD F. HEATH (1956), Professor of Art 
B.F.A., 1950, M.F.A., 1951, Ed.D., 1963, University of Southern California 


M. JEAN HEBB (1966) Assistant Professor of Physics 
A.B., 1961, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D., 1966, California Institute of Technolo; 


J. DENNIS HEIM (1966), Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
B.S., 1962, California State Polytechnic College at Pomona; M.A., 1966, Cs 
ifornia State College at Los Angeles 


LEONARD W. HEIN (1956), Assistant Dean, School of Business and Economi 
and Professor of Accounting 
B.S.C., 1952, Loyola University, Chicago; M.B.A., 1954, University of Chicag 
Ph.D., 1962, University of California at Los Angeles; Certified Public Accountal 
1955, Illinois; DPMA Certificate in Data Processing, 19638 , 


DANIEL HENNESSY (1966), Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages 
A.B., 1960, M.A., 1963, University of California at Los Angeles. 


WILLIAM KEITH HENNING (1966), Instructor in Speech ‘|e 
B.A., 1962, Doane College; M.A., 1965, University of Arizona. | 


BRUCE C. HENRICKSEN (1967), Instructor in English | 
B.A., 1963, University of Minnesota; M.A., 1966, University of Southern Ct 
fornia 
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[AMES HENRICKSON (1965), Assistant Professor of Botany 

B.S., 1962, Wisconsin State University ; M.A., 1964, Claremont Graduate School 
3SURTON HENRY (1952), Professor of Education 

B.A., 1934, Harvard College; M.Ed., 1945, Ph.D., 1947, University of Southern 
California 


ACK C. HEPPE (1949), Director of Campus Development 
B.S., 1948, University of Southern California 


OHN W. HERMANN (1966), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1956, M.S., 1964, University of California at Los Angeles 
[ARLENE HERMER (1968), Associate Professor of Nursing 
B.A., 1956, Mt. Saint Mary’s College ; M.S., 1958, University of California at Los 
Angeles ; R.N., 1956, R.H.N., 1960, California 
RRANCES K. HEUSSENSTAMM (1964) , Associate Professor of Art 
B.A., 1957; M.A., 1960, Whittier College; Ph.D., 1967, University of Southern 
California 
HARON BISHOP HILL (1967), Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., 1961, Macalester College ; A.M., 1966, Harvard University 
NTHONY HILLBRUNER (1954), Professor of Speech 
B.S., 1949, M.A., 1950, Ph.D., 1953, Northwestern University 
AYMOND E. HILLIS (1965), Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1962, M.A., 1965, University of California at Los Angeles 
ESTER HIRSCH (1960), Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S.,,1938, M.S., 1939, Wayne State University 
OBERT S. HODGMAN (1957), Associate Professor of English 
'B.A., 1948, Montana State University ; M.A., 1950, Columbia University ; Ph.D., 
1964, University of Southern California 
ICHARD J. HOFFMAN (1959), Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., 1948, Los Angeles State College; M.S., 1956, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 
IRGINIA HOFFMAN (1952), Professor of Art 
B.S.Ed., 1945, Miami University ; M.A., 1949, Ed.D., 1959, Columbia University 
‘Teachers College 
OWARD HOLLADAY (1959), Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.S., 1952, M.S., 1956, Kansas State Teachers College 
ASTELL F. HOLLIS (1959), Associate Professor of Drama 


‘B.A., 1946, Eastern New Mexico University; M.F.A., 1950, Yale University ; 
Ph.D., 1959, Denver University 


OGER D. HOLM (1960), Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
\A.B., 1956, Wartburg College ; M.S., 1958, Ph.D., 1960, State University of Iowa 


TANLEY D. HOPPER (1957), Assistant Professor of Government 
A.B., 1950, Fresno State College; A.M., 1954, Harvard University 


ATHAN R. HORWITZ (1963), Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A., 1949, University of Minnesota; M.S.W., 1951, University of Illinois 


IHN HOSPERS (1966), Professor of Philosophy 


'B.A., 1939, Central College; M.A., 1941, State University of Iowa; Ph.D., 1944, 
Columbia University ; D.Litt., 1962, Central College 


ILLIAM HOVANITZ (1959), Professor of Zoology 


'B.S., 1938, University of California at Berkeley ; Ph.D., 1948, California Institute 
of Technology 


.CQUELINE CROWLEY HOYT (1958), Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion 

B.A., 1954, University of California at Los Angeles ; M.A., 1960, Los Angeles State 

College 
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KE TING HSIA (1963), Associate Professor of Economics 
B.S., 1945, National Chiao Ting University ; M.B.A., 1958, University of Wiscon 
sin; Ph.D., 1966, University of Wisconsin 


CHARLES M. HUBBARD (1959), Professor of Music 
B.Mus., 1948, New England Conservatory ; M.A., 1949, Boston University 


MARY W. HUBER (1952), Professor of Speech 
B.S., 1939, M.A., 1940, Ph.D., 1945, University of Wisconsin 


DONALD E. HUDSON (1964), Professor of Physics 
B.P., University of Minnesota; Ph.D., 1950, Cornell University 


RON BE. HULL (1964), Instructor in Physical Education 
B.A., 1963, University of California at Los Angeles 


R. D. HUTCHINSON (1950), Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1948, M.A., 1951, University of California at Los Angeles 


JEROME A. HUTTO (1960), Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., 1934, St. Norbert College ; M.A., 1946, University of Minnesota ; Ed.D., 196€ 
University of California at Berkeley 


SHIRO IKEGAWA (1967), Assistant Professor of Art 
M.F.A., 1961, Otis Art Institute 


LAURA M. ITO (1965), Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., 1962, University of California, School of Nursing; M.S., 1965, University o 
California at Los Angeles; Registered Nurse, Public Health Nurse, 1962, Cal 
fornia 


AGNES MORELAND JACKSON (1963), Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1952, University of Redlands; M.A., 1953, University of Washington; Ph.D 
1960, Columbia University 


HENRY R. JACKSON (1967), Assistant Professor of Music 


DAVID L. JACOBSOHN (1960), Associate Professor of Health and Safety Educt 
tion 
B.A., 1952, M.A., 1957, Los Angeles State College; J.D., 1956, University « 
Southern California ; admitted to California State Bar, 1957 


SIGMUND JAFFE (1958), Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1949, Wesleyan University ; Ph.D., 1953, Iowa State College 


GEORGE E. JAKWAY (1961), Associate Professor of Zoology 
B.A., 1953, Idaho State College; M.A., 1958, University of Kansas; Ph.D., 196: 
University of Nebraska 


COLLEEN B. JAMISON (1965), Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 
A.B., 1960, M.A., 1962, Ed.D., 1967, University of California at Los Angeles 


JANET JEFFERS (1955), Professor of Special Education 
B.A., 1944, M.A., 1947, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1955, Columbia Un 
versity 


GEORGE JENSEN (1962), Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S., 1958, Utah State University ; Ph.D., 1968, University of Washington 


NANDLAL JHUNJHUNWALA (1967), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., 1958, Caleutta University (India); M.S., 1963, University of Bombs 
(India); Ph.D., 1966, Northwestern University 


DOROTHY JOHNSON (1960), Associate Professor of Nursing 
B.S., 1956, University of California at Berkeley; M.S.N., 1958, Yale Universit} 
R.N., 1944, California 


EDWIN JOHNSON (1952), Veterans Affairs Coordinator and Associate Profess¢ 
Counseling Center 
B.A., 1950, University of Arizona; M.A., 1952, University of Southern California 


HAZEL M. JOHNSON (1959), Assistant Professor, Counseling Center 
A.B., 1940, Whitworth College; M.A., 1953, Stanford University 
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JOAN JOHNSON (1955), Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1951, University of Wisconsin; M.S.Ed., 1955, Ph.D., 1965, University of 
Southern California 
KAREN M. JOHNSON (1965), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.A., 1960, College of Idaho; M.A., 1965, California State College at Los Angeles 
LOIS V. JOHNSON (1950), Professor of Education 
B.E., 1988, Northern Illinois State Teachers College; M.A., 1989, Northwestern 
University ; Ed.D., 1948, University of Illinois 
RITA B. JOHNSON (1966), Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
A.B., 1957, M.A., 1961, Ed.D., 1966, University of California at Los Angeles 
STEWART A. JOHNSTON (1953), Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., (Hons.) 1932, Teaching Certificate, 1934, M.S., 1937, University of Mani- 
toba; Ph.D., 1940, Stanford University 
1. MILTON JONES (1959), Associate Professor of Accounting 
B.S., 1954, Berea College; M.B.A., 1958, Indiana University; D.B.A., 1967, 
University of Southern California 
‘(OHN O. JONES (1964), Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., 1953, M.A., 1954, University of Michigan; Hd.D., 1963, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley 
j}AMUEL H. JONES (1956), Associate Professor of History 
| BS., 1947, Ph.D., 1953, Ohio State University 
IRNEST R. KAMM (1966), Associate Professor of Police Science and Admin- 
istration 
A.B., 1957, San Francisco State College; M.A., 1961, M.S., 1963, Los Angeles 
| State College 
BRUCE EMIL KAPLAN (1967), Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1961, City College of New York; Ph.D., 1966, Cornell University 
‘AZUMITSU KATO (1963), Associate Professor of Foreign Languages 
| B.A., 1955, San Francisco State College; M.A., 1957, Ph.D., 1959, University of 
| Pacific 
ESSE KAUFMAN (1966), Assistant Audiovisual Coordinator 
B.A., 1964, California State College at Los Angeles 
‘ARL R. KEITHAHN (1957), H ead, Acquisitions Department, Library 
'B.A., 1948, B.L.S., 1949, University of California at Berkeley 
(ARGARET L. KEITHAHN (1961), Catalog Librarian 
'B.A., 1968, M.L.S., 1961, University of California at Los Angeles 
{UGH W. KENNEDY (1963), Assistant to the Dean of Academic Planning and 
__ Associate Professor of Foreign Languages 
‘B.A., 1956, University of Michigan; M.A., 1959, New Mexico State University ; 
f Ph.D., 1963, University of California at Los Angeles 
ARRY D. KERRIGAN (1962), Professor of Accounting 
1B.S., 1928, M.S., 1929, University of California at Berkeley; M.B.A., 1931, 
‘Stanford University ; Ph.D., 1988, Northwestern University. 
(CHARD T. KEYS (1959), Associate Professor of Chemistry 
\A.B., 1953, Harvard University ; Ph.D., 1958, Iowa State College 
ENDRIK KEYZER (1967), Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1968, Ph.D., 1966, University of New South Wales (Australia ) 
. ISLAMULLAH KHAN (1966), Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., 1955, M.A., 1955, LL.B., 1955, Agra University, India 


DNALD I. KIEL (1960), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1958, Calvin College; M.A., 1956, University of Michigan 


TRNON L. KIKER, JR. (1962), Associate Professor of Psychology 


B.S., 1948, M.S., 1954, Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., 1961, Ohio State 
University 
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RAYMOND B. KILLGROVE (1966), Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., 1953, M.A., 1957, Ph.D., 1962, University of California at Los Angeles 


SUN K. KIM (1964), Assistant Professor of Economics and Statistics 
A.M., 1959, University of Missouri ; Ph.D., 1966, University of Southern California 


YOUNG G. KIM (1965), Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S.C.E., 1958, University of Southern California; M.S.C.E., 1959, California 
Institute of Technology ; Ph.D., 1964, University of Southern California 

ELLEN F. KING (1967), Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A., 1964, Georgian Court College ; M.M., 1966, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 

ELOISE M. KING (1960), Associate Professor of Nursing 
B.S., 1948, University of Washington ; M.S., 1948, University of California at 
Los Angeles; R.N., 1948, Washington, 1959, California, P.H.N., 1958, California 

WANDA L. KING (1965), Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., 1958, M.S., 1960, University of California at Los Angeles 

DONALD B. KINSTLER (1957), Professor of Special Education 
A.B., 1938, Lafayette College; M.A., 1954, Los Angeles State College; Ph.D. 
1959, University of Southern California ; Advanced Speech and Advanced Hear 
ing Clinical Certification, American Speech and Hearing Association 

HENRY P. KIRK (1966), Assistant to the Dean of Students 
B.A., 1958, Geneva College; M.A., 1963, University of Denver 

ARTHUR J. KIRSCH (1961), Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A., 1952, University of California at Berkeley ; M.A., 1954, University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles 


RICHARD G. KJELDSEN (1968), Assistant Professor of Finance 
B.S.B.A., 1959, M.B.A., 1961, Ph.D., 1967, University of Arkansas 


GEORGE J. KLIMA (1963), Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
A.B., 1952, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1965, University of California at Loi 
Angeles 
RALPH BRNEST KLOEPPER (1959), Professor of Education 
B.S., in Ed., 1938, Kansas State Teachers College; Ed.D., 1951, University o 
Southern California 
DONALD §S. KLOPP (1959), Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., 1931, M.A., 1987, Pennsylvania State University ; Ed.D., 1952, New Yor! 
University 
DALE L. KNAPP (1959), Professor of Education 
B.S., 1949, Thiel College; M.A., 1951, Ph.D., 1959, Ohio State University 
KARLYN KOHRS (1966), Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
B.A., 1958, Macalester College ; M.A., 1959, University of Minnesota 


EUGENE H. KOPP (1958), Dean, School of Engineering and Professor of Eng 
neering 

B.E.E., 1950, M.B.E., 1953, City College of New York; Ph.D., 1965, University ¢ 

California at Los Angeles | 


SIEGRIED G. KRAPF (1961), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
Doctorate, 1942, University of Prague 


AARON KRIEGEL (1956), Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A., 1947, University of Miami; M.A., 1953, Los Angeles State College | 


MARY ALICE KRISTIAN (1967), Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages 
A.B., 1953, Shimer College; B.A., 1955, Texas University; M.A., 1958, Nort] 
western University | 


JOSEPH L. KROFCHECK (1964), Director of Counseling and Testing 


BS., 1954, Brigham Young University; M.D., 1958, University of Souther 
California; M.P.H., 1964, University of California at Los Angeles , 
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RUBEN F. KUGLER (1959), Humanities-Social Sciences Librarian 
B.A., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles ; M.A., 1950, Ph.D., 1958, 
M.S.L.S., 1959, University of Southern California 
ROBERT D. KULLY (1956), Associate Dean, School of Letters and Science and 
Professor of Speech 
B.A., 1950, Hastings College ; M.A., 1954, University of Oregon ; Ph.D., 1956, 
University of Illinois 
SAUL C. KUPFERMAN (1966), Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1948, M.A., 1950, Ph.D., 1956, University of California at Los Angeles ; 
Licensed Psychologist, 1959, California 
MARY KUTILA (1961), Associate Professor of Art 
B.A., 1956, M.F.A., University of Washington 
DAVID LAIRD (1958), Professor of English 
B.A., 1950, M.A., 1951, Ph.D., 1955, University of Wisconsin 
SUSAN BE. LAIRD (1968), Instructor in Art 
B.A., 1965, M.A., 1967, University of California at Los Angeles 
JOHN LAMONICA (1956), Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.A., 1951, University of Southern California ; M.A., 1957, Los Angeles State 
College 
HERBERT JAY LANDAR (1960), Professor of English 
B.A., 1949, Queens College ; M.A., 1955, Ph.D., 1960, Yale University 
RODERICK G. LANGSTON (1952), Professor of Education 
B.A., 1938, San Diego State College ; Ed.D., 1948, Stanford University 
DONNA E. LARSON (1967) Instructor in Nursing 
B.S., 1965, California State College at Los Angeles; M.S.,- 1967, University of 
California at Los Angeles 
EMANUEL A. LASK (1962), Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1957, University of South Carolina ; M.A., 1960, Ph.D., 1965, University 
of Illinois 
CARL W. LAUPRECHT (1966), Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1957, Whittier College ; M.A., 1961, Ph.D., 1966, University of Southern 
California 
RICHARD B. LAVENDER (1966), Psychometrist, Test Office 
B.A., 1966, California State College at Los Angeles 
NOEL LAWRENCE (1965), Assistant Director of Placement and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education 
B.S., 1934, Kearney State Teachers College; M.A., 1939, Colorado State Teachers 
College ; Hd.D., 1962, University of Nebraska 
JOROTHY LEACH (1966), Assistant Professor of Guidance 
B.A., 1943, University of Texas; M.Ed., 1960, Ed.D., 1962, University of Florida 
VILLIAM G. LEARY (1953), Professor of English 
A.B., 1936, M.A., 1938, University of California at Los Angeles ; Ph.D., 1953, 
Stanford University 
HLL C. LECROISSETTE (1962), Assistant to the College Librarian 
B.A., 1953, University of Sydney ; M.S.LS., 1962, Drexel Institute of Technology 


S., 1935, Washington University ; M.A., 1938, Wayne State University ; Ph.D., 
1945, Northwestern University 


ERNON F. LEIDIG ( 1950), Professor of Music 
'B.A., 1943, University of California at Santa Barbata; M.S. in Kd., 1951, M.M., 
(1956, University of Southern California 


LORIA LEIFER (1967), Assistant Professor of Nursing 
'B.S., 1960, Hunter College ; M.A., 1963, Columbia University ; R.N., 1955, New 
‘York and California 
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JOHN LEIMAN (1967), Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1940, Ohio State University ; M.S., 1947, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1951, 
University of Washington ; Certified Psychologist, 1962, California 


LOUIS LEITHOLD (1963), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1945, M.A., 1946, University of California at Berkeley 


MOLIN LEO (1968), Catalog Librarian 
B.A., 1941, National Wuhan University, China ; M.LS., 1968, University of Cali- 


fornia at Berkeley 
ROBERT A. LERNER (1964), Director of Public Relations 
B.J., 1958, University of Missouri 


JOHN LEVALLEY (1962), Director, Student Health Services 
A.B., 1951, University of Michigan; M.D., 1955, University of Buffalo 


JACK G. LEVINE (1960), Assistant Professor of Engineering 
B.S., 1958, M.S., 1960, University of California at Los Angeles 


SEYMOUR LEVITAN (1961), Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1954, University of California at Berkeley ; Ph.D., 1964, University of South- 
ern California ; Certified Psychologist, 1960, California 


JAMES O. LEWIS (1966), Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 
A.B., 1938, Talladega College ; M.S., 1966, Danbury State College 


JOAN J. LEWIS (1966), Assistant Professor, Counseling Center 
B.A., 1957, Los Angeles State College 


ORDA E. LEWIS (1957), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1957, Los Angeles State College ; M.A., 1963, University of Illinois 


ROBERT T. LEWIS (1952), Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1946, M.A., 1950, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1952, University 
of Denver ; Certified Psychologist, 1959, California 

CHARLES F. LEYBA (1965), Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 
A.B., 1951, M.A., 1952, University of Gonzaga; Pk.D., 1967, University of South- 
ern California 

L. ROGERS LIDDLE (1958), Assistant Dean, School of Education and Professo1 

of Education 

B.S., 1941, Ed.M., 1953, Wayne State University ; Ed.D., 1959, Michigan Stat 
University 

RICHARD G. LILLARD (1965), Professor of English 
A.B., 1930, Stanford University ; M.A., 1931, University of Montana ; Ph.D., 1943 
State University of lowa 

FRANK LINDENFELD (1963), Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A., 1955, Cornell University ; M.A., 1958, Ph.D., 1961, Columbia University 


ALBERT ALLEN LINDQUIST (1960), Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A., 1949, Ed.M., 1954, Eastern Washington College 
DAVID LINDSEY (1956), Professor of History 
B.A., 1986, Cornell University ; M.A., 1938, Pennsylvania State University ; Ph.D 
1950, University of Chicago 
HAROLD B. LIONETTI (1956), Professor of Foreign Languages 
B.A., 1938, University of Akron; Ph.D., 1955, Northwestern University 
GEORGE C. LITTKE (1963), Assistant Professor of Government 
B.S., 1952, University of Utah 
THEODORE W. LITTLE (1950), Professor of Art 
B.A., 1989, M.A., 1940, Colorado College 
WILLIAM B. LLOYD (1959), Publications Manager and Professor—Administr 
tion 
B.S., 1932, M.Hd., 1955, University of Virginia 


EUGENIA C. LODER (1951), Professor of Education 
B.S., 1925, University of Washington ; M.A., 1948, Ed.D., 1945, Stanford Universi 
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CHARITY C. LONG (1962), Associate Professor of Nursing 


A.B., 1934, Seattle Pacific College; M.N., 1952, University of Washington; R.N. 
1946, Washington, 1952, California 


WILLIAM F. LONG (1967), Coordinator of Financial Aids 
B.S., 1942, M.S., 1947: Ph.D., 1951, Purdue University 
ALICE M. LOOSBROCK (1966), Assistant Professor of Nursing 


B.S.N., 1958, St. Ambrose College; M.S.N., 1965, Marquette University; R.N. 
1958, Iowa, Wisconsin, 1966, California 


FRANCIS E. LORD (1953), Professor of Special Education 
A.B., 1926, Eastern Michigan University ; M.A., 1928, University of Chicago; 
Ph.D., 1936, University of Michigan 


DONALD C. LOWRIE (1956), Professor of Zoology 
B.Sc., 1932, Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago 
([RWIN LUBLIN (1965), Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1952, Cornell University ; M.A., 1953, University of Connecticut; Ph.D., 
1964, Pennsylvania State University ; Certified Psychologist, 1967, California 
KING S. LUK (1960), Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S., 1957, Los Angeles State College; M.S.C.E., 1960, University of Southern 
California ; Registered Professional Engineer, 1959, California; Registered Struc- 
tural Engineer, 1961, California 
MALCOLM W. MacDONALD ( 1962), Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles State 
College 
ORDON T. MADDUX (1960), Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., 1953, Colorado State College; M.A., 1958, San Francisco State College 
"ETER C. MADSEN (1963 
—Administration 
A.B., 1951, San Jose State College; M.A., 1958, University of California at Los 
Angeles 
IDWARD S. MALECKI, JR. (1967), Assistant Professor of Government 
A.B., 1961, LL.B., 1963, A.M., 1965, University of Illinois; admitted to Illinois 
State Bar, 1963 


IDWARD MALJANIAN (1963), Assistant Professor of Health & Safety Education 
B.A., 1963, M.A., 1964, Los Angeles State College 
IVELYN J. MALKIN (1957), Professor of Nursing 
B.S. in P.H.N., 1947, M.S., in N.E., 1950, Catholic University of America ; TtCIN:; 
1931, New York, District of Columbia, Mississippi, and California 
EAN MALONEY (1960), Associate Professor of English 
-M.A., 1937, University of Glasgow ; Ph.D., 1964, Ohio State University 
MONALD KEITH MANION (1950), Professor of Art 
'B.A.E., 1929, John Herron Art School; M.A., 1947, University of Oregon 
EORGE E. MANN (1957 ), Professor of Engineering 
'B.S., 1937, M.S., 1938, California Institute of Technology ; Registered Professional 
‘Engineer, 1949, California 
.. MORRIS MANO (1960), Associate Professor of Engineering 
'B.E.E., 1952, New York University ; M.S., 1958, Nothwestern University 
LARICE BE. MANSHARDT (1964), Lecturer in Special Education 
B.A., 1933, Whittier College ; M.S., 1963, University of Southern California 
RED H. MARCUS (1955), Professor of English 
B.A., 1942, Brooklyn College ; M.A., 1947, Ph.D., 1952, New York University 
EMETRIUS J. MARGAZIOTIS (1964), Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.A., 1959, M.A., 1961, Ph.D., 1966, University of California at Los Angeles 
AY F. MARSH (1955), Professor, Counseling Center 
B.S., 1955, M.B.A., 1958, University of Southern California 


), Director of Special Programs and Associate Professor 
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KENNETH A. MARTYN (1957), Vice President for Academic Affairs and Pro- 
fessor of Special Education 
B.S., 1948, Wayne State University ; M.A., 1950, Ed.D., 1957, Stanford University 


MILDRED B. MASSEY (1960), Associate Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1942, University of California at Berkeley; M.A., 1951, Ph.D., 1958, Uni: 


versity of Oregon 


LEONARD G. MATHY (1950), Dean, School of Letters and Science and Professo1 


of Economics 
B.A., 1941, M.A., 1943, Ph.D., 1946, University of Illinois 


JANE E. MATSON (1958), Professor of Education 
B.A., 1935, University of Chicago; M.A., 1952, Ed.D., 1955, Stanford University 
Certified Psychologist, 1959, California 

RAYMOND R. MAXWELL (1967), Assistant Professor of Accounting 
Ed.B., 1941, Western Illinois University ; M.B.A., 1949, University of Florida 
Certified Public Accoountant, 1951, California and Florida 

C. LAMAR MAYER (1965), Associate Professor of Special Education 
B.Ed., 1962, Stanislaus State College; M.A., 1963, Los Angeles State College 
Ed.D., 1965, Syracuse University | 

WILLIAM A. MAYS (1956), Professor of Industrial Arts | 
B.S., 1939, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; M.A., 1950, Oregon State University 
Ph.D., 1954, Ohio State University 

MAURICE L. McCARTY (1959), Director of Personnel Services 
A.B., 1958, M.S., 1959, San Diego State College 

MALCOLM A. McCLAIN (1965), Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A., 1955, Pomona College 

WALTER R. McCONNELL (1965), Associate Professor of Business 
B.S., 1948, Bowling Green University; M.A., 1948, Ed.D., 1955, Columbia Un 
versity 

JOHN W. McDONALD (1968), Assistant Professor of Geography 
B.A., 1960, San Jose State College; M.A., 1962, University of California at Lt 
Angeles | 

MOLLY McDONALD (1967), Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., 1960, M.S., 1964, University of California at Los Angeles 

THOMAS McENROBE (1960), Associate Professor of Government 
A.B., 1951, M.A., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 196 
University of Minnesota 

KATHLEEN M. McGLONE (1967), Instructor in Secondary Education 
A.B., 1963, M.S., 1967, University of Southern California 

ROSEMARY JOHANNA McKEIGHEN (1967), Assistant Professor of Nursi 
B.S., 1965, California State College at Los Angeles; M.S., 1967, University 
California at Los Angeles; R.N.M., 1948, Indiana; P.H.N., 1965, California 

. DOROTHY GC. McKENZIE (1960), Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1932, Colorado State College of Education ; M.S., 1960, University of Sout 
ern California | 


JEANNE A. McLEOD (1962), Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., 1953, M.A., 1958, Ph.D., 1965, University of Southern California 


MONWELLA McQUILLON (1963), Periodicals Librarian 
B.A., 1957, Southern University ; M.S., 1958, University of Wisconsin; M.S.L.i 
1961, University of Southern California | 


MARGARET E. McWILLIAMS (1961), Associate Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., 1951, M.S., 1953, Iowa State University ; Ph.D., 1968, Oregon State Univers: 


ROBERT F. MEADE (1960), Assistant Professor of Geology 
B.S., 1955, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 1967, University of Cz 
fornia at Los Angeles 
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. RALPH MEIGS (1965), Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
Engr. in E.E., 1941, Stanford University 


JENNIS A. MELLIEN (1967), Data Processing Manager 


. M. METCALF (1960), Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1939, New Mexico Highlands University ; M.A., 1941, Colorado State Col- 
lege ; M.Ed., 1960, University of Southern California 

{ILTON W. MEYER (1959), Associate Professor of History 


B.A., 1947, Yale University; M.I.A., 1949, Columbia University; Ph.D., 1959, 
Stanford University 


JAVID L. MILLER (1958), Assistant to the Vice President for Academic Affairs 
and Professor—Administration 


B.A., 1947 Wesleyan University ; M.A., 1948, University of the Americas; Ph.D., 
1960, University of Michigan 
[AXINE L. MILLER (1955), Professor of Home Economics 

B.A., 1958, Washington State University ; M.A., 1959, University of Washington 


OBERT A. MILLER (1966), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 

B.A., 1952, Occidental College; M.A., 1966, California State College at Los An- 
geles 
ARY L. MILLS (1961), Professor of Education 


B.B.A., 1946, M.A., 1947, Southern Methodist University ; Ph.D., 1952, Stanford 
University ; Certified Psychologist, 1961, California 


{UMBERTO MIRANDA-VEGA (1967), Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages 
B.H., 1928, Lyceum of Costa Rica 


[ERLE HELAINE MISHEL (1967), Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S., 1961, Boston University ; M.S., 1965, University of California at Los Ange- 
les; R.N., 1961, Massachusetts and California 
RTHUR J. MISNER (1955), Professor of Government 

A.B., 1942, M.A., 1948, Ph.D., 1954, University of California at Berkeley 


(ARGUERITE MOCHEL (1949), Professor of Physical Education 

B.A., 1940, Hunter College; M.A., 1942, Columbia University ; Ph.D., 1949, Uni- 
‘versity of Southern California 

ONALD A. MOORE (1956), Professor of Economics and Statistics 

'B.A., 1941, Linfield College; M.A., 1946, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy ; 
'Ph.D., 1956, Michigan State University 

LFREDO O. MORALES (1965), Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages 


.A.B., 1961, Los Angeles State College; M.A., 1963, Ph.D., 1966, University of 
‘Southern California 


IANA LEE MORELLI (1967), Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages 
|B.A., 1963, M.A., 1965, Ph.D., 1967, University of Washington 


ERNANDO BERNARDINO MORINIGO (1963), Associate Professor of Physics 
|B.S., 1957, University of Southern California ; Ph.D., 1963, California Institute of 
‘Technology 

ALPH G. MORITZ (1955), Head, Catalog Department, Library 

'B.S., 1938, Iowa State Teachers College; B.S. in L.S., 1940, University of Denver 


OBERT R. MORMAN (1956), Professor of Education 


'B.A., 1947, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1955, 
‘University of Southern California 


ONALD H. MORRIS (1960), Associate Professor of Physical Education 
'B.S., 1957, M.S., 1958, University of Southern California 


ERNHARDT L. MORTENSEN (1964), Assistant Professor of Sociology 


'B.A., 1937, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1962, Los Angeles 
‘State College 
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DONALD G. MORTENSEN (1949), Dean, School of Fine and Applied Arts an 
Professor of Education 
B.A., 1937, Brigham Young University ; Ed.D., 1950, University of Southern Cal 
Form ii Certified Psychologist, 1959, California 


JOHN A. MORTON (1948), Dean of Instructional Administration and Profess 
of Education 
B.S., 1936, M.S., 1939, University of Oregon; Ed.D., 1945, Stanford University | 


HERBERT MOSKOWITZ (1962), Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1948, University of California at Berkeley; M.A., 1957, Ph.D., 1958, Un 
versity of California at Los Angeles 


ANTHONY JOSEPH MOYE (1962), Director of Research and Governmental Rel 
tions and Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1955, Upsala College; M.S., 1957, Ph.D., 1961, Iowa State University ; 


CORNELIUS T. MOYNIHAN (1964), Associate Professor of Chemistry | 
B.S., 1960, University of Santa Clara; M.A., 1962, Ph.D., 1965, Princeton Un 
versity 


HUGH EB. MULLINS (1950), Professor of Music 
B.M.Ed., 1945, Milikin Conservatory of Music; Ph.D., 1951, University of Sout] 
ern California ; 


MARY BE. MURPHY (1951), Professor of Accounting 
B.S.C., 1927, University of Iowa; M.S., 1928, Columbia University; Ph.D., 198 
Tanita School of Economics; Certified ‘Public Accountant, 1981, New York 


RICHARD O. NAHRENDORE (1950), Professor of Soctology | 
Certificate in Social Work, 1932, School of Social Work; Leipzig, Germany; B. y: 
1944, Certificate in Social Work, 1945, Ph.D., 1948, University of Southern Ca 
fornia | 

EDWARD J. NEALE (1949), Professor of Education | 
A.B., 1940, A.M., 1944, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D., 1949, University + 
California at Berkeley | 

EDWARD AXEL NELSON (1959), Professor of Finance 
B.S., 1948, DePaul University ; M.B.A., 1949, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 109 
University of Missouri | 

J. THOR NELSON (1965), Assistant Professor, Counseling Center | 
A.B., 1959, Pomona College; M.S., 1961, Ph.D., 1963, University of Massach 
setts; Licensed Psychologist, 1966, California 


LESLIE W. NELSON (1950), Professor of Education 
B.S., 1930, M.S., 1931, Utah State University ; Ph.D., 1944, Ohio State Universi 
WALTER D. NELSON (1959), Associate Professor of History 
B.A., 1949, Whitman College; M.A., 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D., 196 
University of Washington 


DONALD F. NEMETH (1965), Instructor in Geology 
B.S., 1962, M.S., 1966, University of Southern California 
MARGUERITE NEWGARDEN (1965), Assistant Director, HPIC Programs 
B.S., 1964, State University of New York , 
ANN ELJENHOLM NICHOLS (1964), Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1955, St. Mary’s College; M.A., 1958, Ph.D., 1964, University of Washingte 
TED NICHOLS (1960), Associate Professor of Music 
B.M., 1951, Baylor University ; M.S., 1954, Texas College of Arts and Industries 


HELEN ISABEL NICKLIN (1964), Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1952, M.Ed., 1958, Ed.D., 1964, University of California at Los Angeles 


JOHN O. NIEDERHAUSER (1961), Professor of Education 
B.S., 1932, Heidelberg College; Ph.D., 1961, Ohio State University 


ROBERT A. NIEMANN (1967), Assistant Professor of Engineering 
B.S., 1962, M.S., 1965, Ph.D., 1966, University of California at Los Angeles 


| 
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EED EK. NILSEN (1955), Associate Professor of Physical Education 

'B.S., 1943, M.S., 1953, Brigham Young University 

IDORI NISHI (1951), Professor of Geography 

B.A., 1945, Nebraska Wesleyan University ; M.A., 1946, Clark University ; Ph.D.., 
1955, University of Washington 

HARLES M. NISSLY (1968), Assistant Professor of Geography 

B.A., 1956, Pennsylvania State University ; M.A., 1960, Ph.D., 1966, University of 
‘Florida 

IHN C. NORBY (1950), Professor of Economics 

B.A., 1936, Eastern Washington College of Education; B.S., 1939, University of 
‘Washington ; M.A., 1948, Ph.D., 1953, University of Minnesota 

IN A. NORD (1963), Director of Placement 

B.A., 1961, Michigan State University 

AOMA P. NORTON (1961), Professor of Home Economics 

A.B., 1932, New Mexico Highlands University ; M.A., 1942, Colorado State Uni- 
versity ; Ed.D., 1956, Columbia University 

ARCELLA OBERLE (1960), Associate Professor of Speech and Drama 

'B.E., 1942, Northern Illinois University ; M.A., 1948, Ph.D., 1965, Northwestern 
University 

JROTHY O’BRIEN (1951), Professor of Physical Education 

B.S., 1927, University of Washington; M.Ed., 1941, Montana State University ; 
Ph.D., 1966, University of Southern California 

JBERT O’BRIEN (1967), Coordinator of Institutional Relations 

B.A., 1953, Whittier College; M.S., 1965, University of California at Los Angeles 
JGENE R. O’CONNELL (1967), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1955, M.S., 1956, University of California at Los Angeles 

SLEN M. O’CONNELL (1963), Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S., 1959, Simmons College; M.P.H., 1961, Yale University; R.N., 1940, Con- 
aecticut, 1961, California 


ARIE N. OHLSEN (1961), Assistant Professor of English 

B.A., 1941, M.A., 1943, Northwestern University 

IBERT M. OLDHAM (1961), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 

B.A., 1959, M.A., 1961, Los Angeles State College 

ARION J. OLSEN (1958), Associate Professor of Recreation 

3.8., 1936, M.S., 1941, Brigham Young University 

[OMAS P. ONAK (1959), Professor of Chemistry 

A.B., 1954, San Diego State College; Ph.D., 1958, University of California at 
Berkeley 

LTON A. OROWITZ (1961), Assistant Professor of English 

1.B., 1950, M.A., 1950, Ph.D., 1959, University of California at Berkeley 

LIA ORY (1961), Associate Professor of N ursing 

3.8., 1953, Baylor University ; M.S., 1957, University of Texas; R.N., 1954, 
Texas, 1960, California. 

RBARA OSAKWE (1967), Assistant Professor of Government 

3.A., 1962, Trinity College; M.A., 1963, Boston University 

(RBARA M. OSBORN (1956), Professor of Health and Safety Education 

3.8., 1943, University of California at Berkeley ; M.A., 1956, Los Angeles State 
Jollege; R.N., 1943, California ; Ed.D., 1960, University of California at Los 
ingeles 

LMER OSTLIE (1958), Professor of Education 


3.A., 1927, St. Olaf College; B.M., 1935, Illinois Wesleyan University; M.S., 
989, Ed.D., 1950, University of Southern California 


SSE L. OTT (1957), Associate Audio-Visual Coordinator 
.B., 1952, M.A., 1954, Los Angeles State College 
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GORDON K. OVERHOLTZER (1958), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., 1942, M.A., 1944, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1948, 


Indiana University 


RICHARD N. OWENS (1960), Professor of Management | 
A.B., B.S., 1917, University of Missouri; M.B.A., 1922, Ph.D., 1928, University 


of Chicago; Certified Public Accountant, 1923, Illinois 


JUNE D. OXSTEIN (1962), Assistant Professor of Education | 
B.A., 1947, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.A., 1961, Claremoni 


Graduate School 
EVAN K. OYAKAWA (1961), Associate Professor of Zoology 

B.A., 1950, M.A., 1959, Ph.D., 1959, University of California at Los Angeles 
CLEMENT PADICK (1960), Assistant Professor of Geography 

A.B., 1952, M.A., 1956, University of California at Los Angeles 
DEMETRA P. NOVAK PALAMARI (1963), Assistant Professor of Foreign Un 


guages 
A.B., 1951, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1960, University ¢ 


Michigan 


ANNE M. PALMER (1953), Assistant Professor of Education 
B.Ed., 1942, University of California at Berkeley; M.Ed., 1951, University « 


California at Los Angeles. 


JOHN A. PALMER (1962), Associate Professor of English 
B.A., 1950, University of Washington; M.A., 1952, Ph.D., 1962, Cornell Un 


versity 


MINTA J. PALMER (1967), Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1955, University of California at Berkeley; M.A., 1964, California Sta 


College at Los Angeles 


LEON PAPE (1961), Professor of Physics 
B.A., 1949, Brooklyn College ; M.S., 1953, Ph.D., 1965, University of Southe 


California ; 
| 
| 


} 
| 


} 
| 


{ 
| 


ELAPULLI G. PARAMESWARAN (1968), Associate Professor of Psychology 
M.A., 1956, Madras Christian College (India) ; Ph.D., 1960, University of Madr 
(India ) 

FRANCOISE M. PASQUES (1961), Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages 
Licence-es-Lettres, 1951, Sorbonne, University of Paris 


B.S., 1948, University of California at Berkeley; M.Eng., 1959, University 


i 
| 
VICTOR PAYSE, Jr. (1959), Associate Professor of Engineering ) 

California at Los Angeles; Registered Professional Engineer, 1951, California. 


MARY ALICE PHAIRS (1952), Curriculum Librarian 
B.E., 1939, National College of Education; B.S.L.S., 1942, George Peabody C 


lege for Teachers. 

KATHRYN GREEN PEARSON (1967), Assistant Professor of Nursing | 
B.A., 1955, Southwestern College; M.S., 1958, Indiana University; R.N., 19) 
Indiana, 1967, California | 


DOROTHY R. PECKHAM (1950), Professor of Education } 
B.A., 1932, M.A., 1933, Ed.D., 1948, University of Texas 


ROY VICTOR PEEL (1967), Professor of Government | 
A.B., 1920, Augustana College ; A.M., 1923, Ph.D., 1927, University of Chic} 


ROBERT D. PELLANT (1965), Instructor in Secondary Education 
B.S., 1957, University of Santa Clara 

ESTHER PENCHEF (1948), Associate Professor of Sociology | 
B.S., 1935, Bowling Green State University ; M.A., 1940, University of Tole 
Ph.D., 1947, University of Southern California; LL.B., 1957, Southwestern | 
versity ; admitted to California State Bar, 1960 | 
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OROTHY CANTRELL PERKINS (1959), Professor of Education 
‘B.A., 1946, M.Ed., 1947, University of Texas; Ed.D., 1957, Oregon State Univer- 
sity ; Certified Psychologist, 1959, California 


ITA KAAREN PERKINS ({ 1967), Assistant in Special Education 

‘B.S., 1965, M.A., 1967, Ball State University 

TAN H. PETTA (1965), Assistant Professor of Special Education 

B.A., 1945, University of Washington; M.A., 1965, California State College at 
Los Angeles 

ISEPH GERARD PHELAN (1959), Professor of Psychology 

B.A., 1936, M.A., 1938, Fordham University ; M.A., 1948, Ph.D., 1951, Princeton 
University ; Certified Psychologist, 1959, California 

ARL H. PHILLIPS (1966), Assistant Professor of History 

B.A., 1961, Los Angeles State College; Ph.D., 1966, University of Southern 
California 

IMUND J. PHILLIPS (1967), Assistant Professor of Marketing 

B.S.E.E., 1928, University of Pennsylvania; M.B.A., 1939, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 

tAY PHILLIPS (1962), Assistant Professor of Art 

A.B., 1947, University of Chattanooga; M.F.A., 1951, Syracuse University 
JBERT PHILLIPS (1963), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

B.A., 1960, M.A., 1962, University of California at Santa Barbara. 

tNOLD PINCUS (1961), Assistant Professor of History 

B.A., 1951, M.A., 1952, Brooklyn College 

‘AANLEY H. PINE (1964), Associate Professor of Chemistry 

3.8., 1957, M.S., 1962, Ph.D., 1963, University of California at Los Angeles. 
.YMOND H. PINKER (1965), Associate Professor of Police Science 

3.8., 1926, University of Southern California. 

[LLIAM G. PLUMTREE (1955), Professor of Engineering 

3S. in C.E., 1939, Wayne State University ; M.C.E., 1950, New York Univer- 
ity; M.S. in App. Mech., 1955, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; Registered 
?rofessional Civil Engineer, 1954, New York, 1956, California; Registered Struc- 
ural Engineer, 1961, California. 

MRIS POLAN (1955), College Librarian 

..B., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S.L.S., 1951, University 
£ Southern California 

RNON EARL PONTIUS (1962), Assistant Professor of Accounting 

3.B.A., 1960, M.B.A., 1962, University of Mississippi; Certified Public Account- 
mt, 1966, California 

ADDISON POTTER (1955), Associate Professor of Government 

wA., 1947, M.A., 1951, Ph.D.., 1954, University of Minnesota 

UMA L. POTTER (1961), Assistant Professor of English 

.B., 1943, Brooklyn College ; M.A., 1945, Duke University 

WARD F. POUND (1966), Assistant Professor of English 

-A., 1958, M.A., 1961, Ph.D., 1963, University of Washington 

LEN R. POWELL (1957), Professor of Elementary Education 

LE., 1940, University of California at Los Angeles; M.E., 1952, Ed.D., 1958, 
Tayne State University ; Certified Psychologist, 1959, California 


SANNE M. POWELL (1960), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 

wS., 1955, Wayne State University ; M.A., 1960, University of Southern Cali- 
Thia 

NNETH J. PRATT (1958), Professor of History 

\A., 1947, M.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1954, University of California at Los Angeles 
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DONEL PRICE (1963), Director of Broadcast Service Center and Assistant Pr 
fessor of Television Administration 
B.A., 1954, Occidental College ; M.A., 1960, University of Southern California 


LAMAR PRICE (1964), Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., 1948, Seattle Pacific College ; B.D., 1951, Fuller Theological Seminar, 
Ed.D., University of Southern California 


GERALD PRINDIVILLE (1949), Professor of Education 
B.A., 1932, San Jose State College ; M.S., 1933, University of Idaho ; Ed.D., 19 
University of Southern California; Ph. and Let.D., 1966, University of Madrid 


MORTIMER ROBINSON PROCTOR (1967), Visiting Associate Professor 
English 
B.A., 1940, Yale University ; M.A., 1948, Ph.D., 1951, University of California 
Los Angeles 


DAVID R. RADELL (1966), Assistant Professor of Geography 
B.A., 1959, M.A., 1961, Los Angeles State College 


1. ROBERT RAHM (1963), Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., 1954, M.A., 1956, Los Angeles State College 


ESTHER RANCIER (1961), Serials Librarian 
B.S., 1955, Florida State University ; M.A., 1959, M.S.L.S., 1961, University 
Southern California 

DAN R. RANKIN (1960), Professor of Engineering 
B.S., 1937, M.S., 1939, University of California at Berkeley; Registered P 
fessional Engineer, 1948, California 


NORBERT RAPP (1964), Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.S., 1948, City College of New York; M.S.W., 1950, University of Pittsburs 
D.S.W., 1966, University of Southern California 


GERALD R. RASMUSSEN (1964), Associate Professor of Education 
B.S., 1949, M.A., 1958, Ed.D., 1962, Michigan State University 


JOHN W. RATHBUN (1956), Professor of English 
Ph.B., 1951, M.A., 1952, Marquette University ; Ph.D., 1956, University of W 
consin 


HARRY STANLEY RATNER (1966), Coordinator of Television Programs | 
Assistant Professor of Television Administration 
A.B., 1957, San Francisco State College; M.A., 1964, California State College 
Los Angeles 


AUDREY RAWITSCHER (1967), Assistant Professor of Sociology 
S.B., 1951, University of Chicago; M.S.W., 1954, University of Southern C 
fornia; R.S.W., 1953, California 
J. C. RAY (1957), Professor of Accounting 
B.S.B.A., 1951, M.B.A., 1957, University of Tulsa ; Certified Public Accounts 
1955, Oklahoma, 1962, California 
JAMES B. REEDER (1955), Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1948, Ohio State University ; M.S., 1958, Indiana University 
JOHN D. REES (1968), Assistant Professor of Geography 
B.A., 1955, M.A., 1961, University of California at Los Angeles 
WARREN E. REEVES (1950), Professor of Physical Education 
B.A., 1940, Hastings College; M.S., in Ed., 1948, Ph.D., 1951, University of Sot 
ern California 
FRED M. REINMAN (1967), Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A., 1960, Ph.D., 1965, University of California at Los Angeles 
ROBERT L. RENBERG (1966), Instuctor in Marketing 
B.B.A., 1964, Oklahoma University ; M.B.A., 1966, Denver University 
MORTON J. RENSHAW (1950), Professor of Education 
A.B., 1938, M.A., 1942, Colorado State College of Education; Ph.D., 1947, Si 
ford University 


: 
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ACK A. REQUARTH (1967), Admissions Officer 


B.A., 1938, University of California at Los Angeles 


JIS MARIE RHINESPERGER (1959), Associate Professor of Home Economcis 
(/B.S., 1953, M.S., 1954, Purdue University 


‘RED G. RHODES (1954), Professor of Education 
A.B., 1937, M.A., 1948, University of California at Berkeley ; Ed.D., 1951, Stan- 
jord University ; Certified Psychologist, 1959, California 

VN M. RICHARDSON (1959), Associate Professor of Psychology 
\A.B., B.S., 1950, University of Southern California; M.A., 1951, Pepperdine Col- 
lege; Ph.D., 1957, Bryn Mawr College ; Certified Psychologist, 1959, California 
ON A RICHARDSON (1966), Instructor in Secondary Education 

B.A., 1953, George Pepperdine College ; M.A., 1956, Los Angeles State College 


DNEY RICHMAN (1962), Associate Professor of English 


B.A., 1951, Los Angeles State College; M.A., 1958, Ph.D., 1960, University of 
California at Los Angeles 


\MES F. RICHMOND (1955), Professor of Geology 


‘A.B., 1930, Whitman College; M.A., 1951, Claremont Graduate School; Ph.D., 
1954, Stanford University 


HN W. RICHMOND (1965), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 

B.A., 1951, Carroll College; M.S., 1953, University of Wisconsin 
‘RBERT ©. RIGONI (1967), Assistant Professor of Guidance 
B.A., 1956, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.A., 1958, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1965, University of Portland; Certified Clinical 
‘Psychologist, 1965, California 
CHARD D. ROBERTO (1966), Assistant Professor of Engineering 
B.S., 1961, Los Angeles State College; M.S., 1966, University of California at Los 
Angeles 
VYCE S. ROBINSON (1958), Education Librarian 

S., 1947, Geneseo State Teachers College; M.S.L.S., 1959, University of South- 
ern California 
[ARLES E. ROBINSON (1962), Assistant Professor of Health and Safety Edu- 

cation 
‘B.S., 1951, M.Ed., 1957, University of Texas; M.P.H., 1959, University of Mich- 
gan 
IRTRUDE A. ROBINSON (1959), Associate Professor of Education 
3.8. in Ed., 1933, M.A., 1951, Ohio State University ; Ed.D., 1956, New York 
‘Jniversity 
CAR L. ROBINSON (1966), Instructor, Computer Center 
3.8., 1958, Georgia Technological College 


oYTHE RODRIQUEZ (1952), Associate Professor of Education 

3.8., 1942, Minnesota University ; M.A., 1946, Ed.D., 1949, University of Califor- 
iia at Los Angeles 

ORGE M. ROLLING (1959), Catalog Librarian 

A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.S.L.S., 1955, University of Southern California 
MURRAY ROSS (1965), Catalog Librarian 

3.A., 1956, University of British-Columbia; M.L.S., 1957, University of Southern 
Yalifornia 

HIN ROSS (1965), Catalog Librarian 


3.A., 1956, University of British Columbia; M.L.S., 1957, University of Southern 
Yalifornia 


RL HANS ROTH (1961), Associate Professor of Mathematics 
dr.Rer.Nat., 1944, Universitat Wien, Austria 


UL K. ROWAN (1956), Assistant Professor of Sociology 
3.A., 1949, M.A., 1950, University of California at Berkeley 
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HUDSON ROYSHER (1954), Professor of Art 
B.S., 1934, Western Reserve University; M.F.A., 1938, University of Souther 
California ; Member, American Society of Industrial Designers 

ROBERT W. RUNGE (1958), Associate Professor of Music 
B.A., 1947, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.S., 1960, University « 
Southern California 

THOMAS A. RUSCH (1959), Associate Professor of Government 
B.S., 1941, University of Wisconsin; M.A., 1948, University of California at Is 
Angeles ; Ph. D., 1955, University of Chicago 

MERCER PRICE RUSSELL (1964), Associate Professor of Zoology 
A.B., 1951, Williams College; D.I.C.T.A., 1956, Imperial College of Tropic 
Agriculture; Ph.D., 1961, Purdue University 


JOSEPH A. SACHER (1955), Professor of Botany 
B.S., 1941, Syracuse University ; Ph.D., 1953, University of California at Berkel 


ROBERT ST. CLAIR (1967), Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., 1963, University of Hawaii; M.A., 1967, University of Washington 


EMANUEL GC. SALEMI (1960), Associate Professor of Management 
B.S., 1951, University of Buffalo; M.B.A., 1952, Ph.D., 1958, University of Wi 
consin 


JOHN SALMOND, JR. (1951), Vice President for Business Affairs 
A.B., 1949, University of Southern California 


BRUCE SALTMAN (1967), Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 
B.S.C.E., 1947, University of North Dakota; M.S.B.E., 1955, University of Sout 
ern California ; Registered Civil Engineer, 1954, Registered Structural Enginee 
1963, California 


PORFIRIO SANCHEZ (1966), Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages 
B.A., 1955, M.A., 1958, New Mexico State University ; Ph.D., 1964, University 
California at Los Angeles 


CLARENCE K. SANDELIN (1949), Professor of English 
B.A., 1939, M.A., 1942, University of Iowa; Ph.D., 1956, University of Wisconsit 


AKE SANDLER (1949), Professor of Government 


B.A., 1944, M.A., 1946, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1950, Unive 
sity of California at Los Angeles 


RUDOLPH SANDO (1952), Dean, School of Education, and Professor of Hduc 
tion 
B.A., 1930, Luther College; M.E., 1939, University of Montana; Ed.D., 198 
University of California at Berkeley 


ROLANDO A. SANTOS (1965), Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 
A.B., 1955, B.S.B., 1956, Ateneo College Philippines; M.A., 1958, Ph.D., 198 
Genres Peabody Collese for Teachers, Tennessee 


W SHERMAN SAVAGE (1968), Professor of History 
A.B., 1917, Howard University ; A.M., 1925, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 19: 
Ohio State University 


CATHERINE M. SAVE de BEAURECEUIL (1967), Assistant Professor of Fe 
eign Languages 
B.A., 1959, Fresno State College; M.A., 1960, Middlebury College 
RUSSELL L. SAWYER (1966), Assistant Financial Aids Coordinator 
B.S., 1940, Iowa State University 
EDWARD M. SAYLES (1959), Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., 1948, Ph.D., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles 
DORA SCHEFFSKEY (1953), Associate Professor of Education 


B.S., 1927, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College; M.A., 1936, Universi 
of Missouri 
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EN F. SCHERER (1963), Associate Professor of Health and Safety Education 
B.A., 1958, University of Tampa; M.A., 1954, Kent State University ; H.S.D., 
) 1961, Indiana University 


ATTY W. SCHLIESTETT (1956), Assistant Professor of Music 
B.S., 1947, Westchester State Teachers College ; M.A., 1950, Occidental College 


OBERT A. SCHLISING (1967), Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.S., 1959, M.S., 1961, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1966, University of Cali- 
‘fornia at Berkeley 


OSEPH A. SCHMIDT (1954), Assistant College Librarian, Special Services 
B.A., 1950, M.A., 1951, Washington State University; M.S.L.S., 1954, University 
of Southern California 


‘ORTON SCHNABEL (1964), Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1957, City College of New York; Ph.D., 1968, Northwestern University 


EONARD I. SCHNEIDER (1958), Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1943, M.A., 1949, State University of Iowa; Ph.D., 1953, University of 
Colorado ; Certified Psychologist, 1959, California 


EVERLY JEANNE SCHNITZLER (1959), Assistant Professor of Fine Arts 
iBS., 1954, University of Arizona; M.A., 1959, Los Angeles State College 


ARY L. SCHREIBER (1967), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
'B.A., 1963, San Francisco State College; M.S., 1967, University of Oregon 


ICHAEL SCHRIER (1967), Assistant Professor of Art 
‘B.F.A., 1966, M.F.A., 1966, Los Angeles County Art Institute 


ELWYN G. SCHUBERT (1950), Professor of Education 
'B.S., 1942, Oshkosh State Teachers College; M.S., 1947, University of Wisconsin ; 
'Ph.D., 1949, Northwestern University 


1EZ R. SCHUBERT (1955), Associate Professor of Music 
‘A.B., 1950, University of Southern California 


OWARD L. SCHUG (1958), Professor of Engineering 
‘B.S. in E.E., 1922, Lafayette College; Registered Professional Electrical Engi- 
neer, 1961, California 


JIS R. SCHULZ (1962), Professor of Home Economics 
‘Ph.B., 1927, University of Chicago; M.A., 1940, University of Michigan; Ed.D., 
1942, University of California at Berkeley 


ARTON M. SCHWARTZ (1964), Associate Professor of Anthropology 
'B.A., 1959, Los Angeles State College; Ph.D., 1963, University of California at 
‘Los Angeles 


JON SCHWARTZ (1959), Professor of Foreign Languages 
‘A.B., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1950, Ph.D., 1962, 
University of Southern California 


JUISE SCOTT (1956), Associate Professor of Speech 
B.L.I., 1933, Emerson College; Ed.M., 1939, Boston University. 


1UL T. SCOTT (1950), Professor of Journalism 
B.A., 1930, Indiana University ; M.A., 1938, University of Iowa 


tTHUR W. SEAR (1965), Assistant Professor of Engineering 
B.S., 1923, University of Minnesota; M.E., 1931, Illinois Institute of Technology ; 
Professional Engineer, 1946, New York, 1952, Minnesota 


INALD S. SECKINGER (1964), Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., 1954, M.A., 1956, Ed.D., 1965, University of California at Los Angeles 
JIRTON M. SEIDLER (1965), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


B.S., 1948, M.S., 1951, University of Illinois; Ph.D., 1965, University of Southern 
California 


4AN R. SENN (1962), Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.B.A., 1954, B.S., 1955, M.B.A., 1961, University of Washington; Certified 
‘Public Accountant, 1961, Washington 
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RANDOLPH G. SERVICE (1957), Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., 1941, M.Ed., 1952, Ed.D., 1964, University of California at Los Angeles 


HARI SINGH SETHI (1967), Assistant Professor of Zoology 
B.S., 1955, University of Delhi (India); M.S., 1963, University of Oregon 


JOSEPH T. SETO (1960), Professor of Microbiology 
B.S., 1949, University of Minnesota; M.S., 1955, Ph.D., 1957, University 0 
Wisconsin 


GORDON B. SEVERANCE (1956), Professor of Business Law 
A.B., 1943, M.A., 1945, Stanford University; Ph.D., 1949, J.D., 1946, Universit; 
of Southern California; admitted to the California State Bar, 1947, and to U.§ 
Supreme Court Bar, Washington, D.C., 1951 


FRED J. SHANLEY (1965), Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1939, Notre Dame University; M.A., 1949, Ph.D., 19538, University o 
Washington 


CARLETON B. SHAY (1962), Associate Dean, School of Hducation and Associat 
Professor of Education 
B.S., 1948, M.Ed., 1950, Ed.D., 1960, University of California at Los Angeles 
Certified Psychologist, 1959, California. 


LILY SHEN (1963), Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
B.A., 1951, Soochow University, China; M.S., 1955, Virginia Polytechnic Insti 
tute; M.A., 1956, University of Pittsburgh 


ROBERT SHERWOOD (1964), Coordinator of Television Programs 
B.A., 1962, Michigan State University 


FREDERICK B. SHROYER (1950), Professor of English 
B.A., 1948, M.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1954, University of Southern California 


GUNJIT 8S. SIKAND (1958), Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S., 1947, University of Punjab; B.C.E., 1950, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
M.S., 1953, University of Colorado; Registered Professional Engineer, 1954, Cali 
fornia 


RONALD H. SILVERMAN (1955), Professor of Art 
B.A., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1955, Los Angele 
State College ; Ed.D., 1962, Stanford University 


ABRAHAM SILVERS (1964), Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., 1956, Ph.D., 1964, University of California at Los Angeles 


ROBERT H. SIMMONS (1962), Associate Professor of Government 
B.A., 1949, University of Dubuque; M.A., 1951, University of New Mexico, Ph.D 
1962, University of Washington 


FLOYD R. SIMPSON (1949), Dean, School of Business and Economics and Pre 
fessor of Business Administration and Economics 
B.A., 1933, M.A., 1938, Ph.D., 1943, University of Minnesota 


WILLIAM B. SIMPSON (1958), Consultant for Academic-Fiscal Planning am 
Analytic Studies and Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A., 1942, Reed College; M.A., 1943, Columbia University 


PATRICIA BATES SIMUN (1968), Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., 1952, West Virginia University; M.A., 1962, Ph.D., 1967, University o 
Pittsburgh 


BARBARA PETERSON SINCLAIR (1961), Associate Professor of Nursing 
B.S., 1957, University of of Maryland; M.N., 1958, Emory University ; R.N., 195! 
Maryland, 1958, District of Columbia, 1961, California 


KATHERINE SISTROM (1956), Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., 1932, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S. in Ed., 1955, Universit 
of Southern California 


| 
STEPHEN D. SLINGSBY (1967), Assistant Professor of Government 
B.S., 1960, Loyola University; M.A., 1964, Ph.D., 1966, Claremont Grau 
School 
| 
| 


| 
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CAROL J. SMALLENBURG (1950), Professor of Education 
B.A., 1935, Ed.D., 1948, Stanford University 
ARTHUR LEE SMITH (1957), Professor of History 
B.A., 1951, Chapman College; M.A., 1952, Ph.D., 1956, University of Southern 
- California 
BENJAMIN WISNER SMITH (1963), Assistant Professor of Government 
B.A., 1959, University of Redlands 


BERNICE BEAUMONT SMITH (1956), Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A., 1938, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.A., 1955, Claremont 
Graduate School 


EDGAR A. SMITH, JR. (1964), Assistant Professor of Police Sciences and Ad- 
ministration 
B.S., 1955, M.A., 1965, California State College at Los Angeles 


GEORGE P. SMITH (1964), Assistant Professor of Government 
B.A., 1961, University of California Riverside; Ph.D., 1964, Claremont University 


MARJORIE M. SMITH (1959), Associate Professor of Drama 
A.O.C.A., 1939, Ontario College of Art; B.S., 1949, M.A’, 1950, University of 
Illinois ; Ph.D., 1959, University of Michigan 


ANNA GRAHAM SNIVELY (1962), Humanities, Social Sciences Librarian 
A.B., 1959, Antioch College; M.S.L.S., 1962, University of Southern California 


KEITH D. SNYDER (1953), Associate Dean, School of Fine and Applied Arts 
and Professor of Music 
B.M.Ed., 1931, Nebraska Wesleyan University ; M.Mus., 1937, Syracuse Univer- 
sity ; Ed.D., 1953, Columbia University Teachers College 


SIDNEY SOCLOF (1960), Assistant Professor of Engineering 
B.S.E.E., 1958, University of Florida; M.S.E.E., 1959, University of Michigan 


JOSEPH EH. SOLDATE (1966), Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., 1961, Long Beach State College; M.F.A., 1963, Claremont Graduate School 


BEN SOLOMON (1965), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1960, University of California at Berkeley ; M.A., 1968, University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis 


BERNARD J. SOMERS (1960), Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1948, Dartmouth College; M.A., 1952, Ph.D., 1958, Columbia University ; 
Certified Psychologist, 1959, New York, 1960, California 


SERALD F. SORRENSEN (1958), Assistant Professor of Economics 
_ Ph.B., University of Wisconsin; M.A., 1957, University of California at Los An- 
geles 


RONALD J. SPARKS (1961), Assistant Professor of Education 
_ B.A., 1956, M.A., 1960, Los Angeles State College 


'OHN R. SPIELMAN (1961), Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1953, Stanford University; M.S., 1958, Ph.D., 1962, University of Southern 
California 


3LYTHE SPROTT (1964), Assistant Professor of Health and Safety Education 
B.A., 1955, Fresno State College; M.A., 1959, Claremont Graduate College ; 

_M.P.H., 1964, University of California at Los Angeles; M.P.A., 1967, University 

of Southern California; Marriage and Family Counselor License, 1965, California 


IARRIETTE SPROUSE (1967), Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., 1958, M.S., 1959, University of California at Los Angeles; R.N., 1954, 
— California 


TRIEDA A. STAHL (1959), Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.A., 1942, Hunter College; M.A., 1957, Hofstra College 


tOBERT S. STANDEN (1967), Instructor of Geography 
B.A., 1964, M.A., 1966, California State College at Los Angeles 
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JAMES J. STANSELL (1951), Professor of Speech 
B.A., 1937, M.A., 1938, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D., 1951, Louisiana State 
University 

LOUIS W. STEARNS (1964), Professor of Zoology 
B.S., 1939, Tufts University ; M.A., 1940, Harvard University ; Ph.D., 1960, Uni- 
versity of Southern California 


KENT L. STECKMESSER (1960), Associate Professor of History 
B.A., 1954, Stanford University; M.A., 1956, University of Iowa; Ph.D., 1960, 
University of Chicago 


JOAN STEELE (1967), Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., 1961, M.A., 1963, University of California at Los Angeles 


J. LEONARD STEINBERG (1962), Associate Professor of Guidance 
B.A., 1950, Adelphia College; M.A., 1951, Ed.D., 1956, Columbia University ; Cer- 
tified Psychologist, 1959, California 


MILTON STERN (1960), Associate Professor of Music 
B.M., 1950, Oberlin College; M.A., 1951, Ed.D., 1955, Columbia University 


WILLIAM STERNAL (1965), Assistant Professor, Counseling Center 
B.A., 1962, University of Minnesota; M.S., 1964, University of North Dakota; 
Ed.D., 1966, Indiana University 


VIRGIL H. STEVENS (1963), Associate Professor of Government 
B.A., 1941, University of Texas; M.A., 1947, Ph.D., 1953, University of Southern 
California 


CECIL C. STEWART (1950), Professor of Education 
A.B., 1922, University of Redlands; M.A., 1928, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia ; Ed.D., 1942, Stanford University 


EUGENE H. STIVERS (1957), Professor of Education 
B.A., 1948, Pepperdine College; M.S., 1948, University of Southern California ; 
Ph.D., 1958, University of Chicago 


MICHAEL M. STODDARD (1967), Assistant Professor of Government 
M.A., 1965, University of California at Los Angeles 


HAROLD STORCH (1955), Professor of Engineering 
B.B.E., 1944, City College of New York, School of Technology: M.S., 1949, 
Stevens Institute of Technology; Registered Professional Electrical Engineer, 
1949, New York, 1955, California 


MARTIN L. STOUT (1960), Associate Professor of Geology 
B.A., 1955, Occidental College; M.S., 1957, Ph.D., 1959, University of Washington 


RICHARD M. STRAW (1956), Professor of Biology 
B.A., 1949, University of Minnesota; Ph.D., 1955, Claremont Graduate School 


DOUGLAS M. STREHLE (1960), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.A., 1946, Pomona College ; M.S., 1953, University of California at Los Angeles 


KENNETH S. STROBEL (1955), Associate Coordinator of Audiovisual Services 
B.S., 1932, St. Lawrence University 


GABY STUART (1964), Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1951, Ph.D., 1957, 
University of California at Berkeley 


JOSEPH STUBBINS (1959), Professor of Guidance 
B.A., 1945, University of Toronto; M.A., 1946, Ph.D., 1949, Columbia University ; 
Diplomate in Counseling Psychology, 1955, American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology ; Certified Psychologist, 1959, California 


ALASTAIR STUNDEN (1967), Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.A., 1955, Ph.D., 1965, University of California at Los Angeles 


LEON SURMELIAN (1961), Assistant Professor of English 
B.S., 1941, Kansas State University 
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VITO G. SUSCA (1956), Professor of Music 
B. of M., 1948, University of Michigan; M.M., 1956, D.M.A., 1967, University of 
Southern California 


KENNETH N. SWEETNAM (1957), Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.A., 1951, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.A., 1957, Los Angeles 
State College 


IRWIN SWERDLOW (1959), Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1935, New York University ; M.A., 1938, Columbia University; M.A., 1946, 
Ph.D., 1951, Harvard University 


MARTIN I. TAFT (1960), Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.A., 1952, Brooklyn College; B.M.E., 1956, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; 
M.S.M.E., 1960, University of Southern California ; Ph.D., 1966, University of 
Southern California 


ELLENORE C. TAKEDA (1959), Acting Head, Humanities-Social Science Depart- 
ment, Library 
B.A., 1939, University of Oregon; Graduate Certificate in Librarianship, 1942, 
University of California at Berkeley 


LYDIA M. TAKESHITA (1955), Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A., 1950, M.A., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles 
ELIZABETH TAMBLYN (1955), Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
B.S., 1948, Kansas State College ; M.S., 1950, University of Southern California 


SOO TANG TAN (1967), Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., 1960, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S., 1964, University of 
Wisconsin 


ELFLEDA J. TATE (1966), Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
A.B., 1945, M.A., 1949, Ed.D., 1966, University of Southern California 


J.D. TATE (1965), Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1958, Southwestern-at-Memphis; M.A., 1960, Emory University ; Ph.D., 
1965, Ohio State University 


NORWOOD TEAGUE (1958), Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S. in Ed., 1940, North Carolina State College; B.S. in Ind. Design, 1946, M.S. 
in Ed., 1961, University of Southern California 


HAROLD E. TEMMER (1966), Director of Admissions and Records 
B.S., 1942, M.S., 1942, University of Illinois 


JOHN A. THAMES (1967), Assistant Foreign Student Adviser and Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Counseling Center 
B.A., 1964, Vanderbilt University; M.A., 1967, Columbia University 


DUDLEY W. THOMAS (1967), Assistant Professor of Zoology 
A.B., 1942, University of California at Berkeley ; M.S., 1947, Ph.D., 1951, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology 


KENNETH R. THOMAS (1958), Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., 1953, San Jose State College; M.A., 1956, San Diego State College ; Ed.D., 
1967, University of California at Los Angeles; Licensed Aircraft Mechanic, 1949, 
Federal Aviation Agency 


RALPH THOMLINSON (1959), Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
B.A., 1948, Oberlin College; M.A., 1949, Yale University ; Ph.D., 1960, Columbia 
University 


ALICE C. THOMPSON (1950), Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1932, Northwest Nazarene College; M.A., 1939, University of California at 
Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1959, Sorbonne, University of Paris; Certified Psychologist, 
1958, California 


tOSS D. F. THOMPSON (1959), Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1940, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 1950, Cornell University 
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VELMA M. THOMPSON (1965), Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1959, Occidental College; M.A.., 1960, Fletcher School of Law & Diplomacy ; 
M.A., 1964, Stanford University 

ROINE HUNT THORUP (1964), Associate Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., 1939, Utah State University ; M.S., 1957, University of Minnesota 


HARRY KAY THRASHER (1966), Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., 1934, M.A., 1941, University of [linois; Ed.D., 1955, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education 


WOLF TIETZE (1967), Professor of Geography 
D.R.N., 1958, University of Mainz (Germany ) 


ALBERT A. TILLMAN (1956), Associate Professor of Recreation 
A.B., 1950, University of Southern California; M.A., 1956, Los Angeles State 
College 


MAURINE TIMMERMAN (1950), Professor of Music 
B.S., 1943, University of Minnesota; M.S., 1941, University of Idaho; Ed.D., 
1960, University of Southern California 


IRIS MARIE TIMSON (1956), Professor of Education 
B.F.A. in Ed., 1935, Nebraska State Teachers College ; M.Ed., 1951, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Ed.D., 1957, Stanford University 


JOHN O. TIPPLE (1956), Professor of History 
B.A., 1938, University of Colorado; M.A., 1952, Ph.D., 1958, Stanford University 


GENE B. TIPTON (1957), Professor of Economics 
B.A., 1944, M.A., 1947, Ph.D., 1953, University of California at Los Angeles 


GLENN CG. TOBIAS (1961), Foundation Manager 


RENATE TOMALLA (1967), Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
M.A., 1959, Freie University (Germany ) 


JOHN A. TOMASKE (1965), Assistant Professor of Economics and Statistics 
B.A., 1956, Washington State University 


ELBA R. TORRES de PERALTA (1967), Instructor in Foreign Languages 
B.A., 1964, San Diego State College; M.A., 1965, Ph.D., 1968, University of 
Southern California ; Professor in Letters, 1953, School of Professors (Argentina) 


DAVID F. TOWNSEND (1966), Instructor, Computer Center 
B.A., 1962, Los Angeles State College 


EVELYN TROUP (1953), Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1928, M.A., 1930, University of Buffalo; Ph.D., 1938, Columbia University ; 
Diplomate American Board of Examiners in Psychology, 1948 ; Certified Psy cholo- 
gist, 1955, California. 


JANETT TRUBATCH (1967), Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1962, Polytechnic Institute ; Ph.D., 1967, Brandeis University 


HELEN B. TRUHER (1961), Associate Professor of Education 
B.Ed., 1932, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles 
State College ; Ed.D., 1961, University of Southern California 


ALVIN E. TUOHINO (1956), Professor of Accounting 
B.A., 1935, Augustana College; M.S., 1940, University of Denver; Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant, 1951, Kansas, 1953, California 


RUFUS P. TURNER (1963), Associate Professor of English 
B.A., 1958, Los Angeles State College; M.A., 1960, Ph.D., 1966, University , of 
Southern California 


GERALD E. TYNER (1967), Instructor in Geography 
B.A., 1961, M.A., 1963, University of California at Los Angeles 


MARIS U. UBANS (1959), Assistant Professor of Drama 
B.S., 1954, Syracuse University ; M.A., 1955, Northwestern University 
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JOSEPH G. URIBE (1960), Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1954, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1959, Los Angeles 
State College 

DONALD W. URQUIDI (1962), Associate Professor of Government 
A.B., 1950, M.A., 1953, Ph.D., 1961, Columbia University 


VELMA J. VANCE (1959), Associate Professor of Zoology 
B.S., 1951, College of Idaho; M.S., 1953, University of Arizona; Ph.D., 1959, 
University of California at Los Angeles 

MARYO VANDEMAN (1960), Associate Professor of Music 


B.A., 1984, B.Mus., 1935, Whittier College; M.Mus., 1947, University of South- 
ern California 


BETHUMNE VANDERBURG (1959), Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., 1935, University of Alberta; M.A., 1939, University of Toronto; Ph.D., 
1949, University of Chicago 
‘GEORGE R. VICK (1967), Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., 1953, Yale University ; M.A., 1962, University of California at Los Angeles 


RICHARD J. VOGL (1961), Associate Professor of Botany 
B.S., 1953, M.S., 1955, Marquette University ; Ph.D., 1961, University of Wis- 
consin 

LOUIS A. VOLSE (1964), Assistant Professor of Engineering 
B.S. in G.E., 1942, United States Coast Guard Academy; B.S. in C.E., 1954, 
University of Washington; M.S., in C.E. 1956, University of Southern California ; 
Registered Civil Engineer, 1957, California 

LEONARD M. VOSEN (1967), Assistant Professor, Counseling Center 
B.A., 1957, Ph.D., 1966, University of California at Los Angeles 


\WILLIAM COOPER WADDELL (1967), Assistant Professor of Management 
B.S., 1950, West Point Academy; M.S., 1955, University of Southern California 


(PATRICIA L. WAGNER (1962), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.A., 1957, M.A., 1962, Los Angeles State College 


(MARIAN E. WAGSTAFF (1952), Professor of Education 
B.A., 1983, San Francisco State College; M.A., 1944, Ed.D., 1958, Stanford 
University 

‘ROY H. WALDEN (1967), Assistant Professor of Art 


A.B., 1950, Howard University; M.A., 1954, University of California at Logs 
Angeles 


‘H. JEAN WALDROP (1962), Assistant Dean, Undergraduate Studies, School of 
Business and Economics and Associate Professor of Marketing 
B.A., 1951, Montana State University ; M.B.A., 1953, Ph.D., 1960, University of 
Southern California 


HARRY V. WALL (1963), Associate ia fh a of Special Education 
B.A., 1952, Grace Bible Institute; B.S., 1956, Mankato State College; M.A., 
1960, Ph.D., 1965, University of Minnesota 


KARL M. WALLACE (1948), Associate Professor of Sociology 
| B.S., 1942, M.S., 1945, Brigham Young University ; Ph.D., 1947, University of 
Southern California ; Certified Psychologist, 1958, California 


EDWIN WANDT (1954), Professor of Education 
A.B., 1946, M.Ed., 1948, Ed.D., 1951, University of California at Los Angeles ; 
Certified Psychologist, 1959, California 

CHARLES K. A. WANG (1954), Associate Professor of Psychology 

B.A., 1924, Furman University; M.A., 1926, Ph.D., 1931, University of Chicago 


WEN L. WANG (1967), Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 
B.S.C.E., 1956, Taiwan University ; M.S.C.E., 1963, University of Utah 


3ERNARD BE. WARNER (1952), Professor of Health and Safety Education 
B.S. in Ed., 1936, Bowling Green State University ; M.A., 1942, Ohio State Uni- 
versity ; Ed.D., 1954, University of Southern California 


. 
| 
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BEVERLY YERRINGTON WARNER (1953), Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1939, M.S., 1941, University of Utah; Ed.D., 1958, University of Southern 
California 


TULLY E. WARREN (1950), Associate Professor of Government 
B.A., 1938, M.A., 1939, Ph.D., 1950, Stanford University 


JEROME SOKOL WASSERMAN (1967), Assistant Professor of Business Statistics 
B.A., 1961, University of California at Los Angeles 


RONALD WATERBURY (1966), Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A., 1959, San Francisco State College ; M.A., 1963, University of California at 
Los Angeles 


E. RAYMOND WEAVER (1963), Instructor, Computer Center 
B.A., 1958, Los Angeles State College 


JOHN C. WECKER (1956), Head, Education Department, [abrary 
A.B., 1947, M.A., 1948, M.S.L.S., 1951, University of Southern California 


DAVID L. WELCH (1962), Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1960, University of 
Southern California 


LEE J. WEXLER (1959), Associate Professor of Art 
B.A., 1951, University of California at Los Angeles; M.F.A., 1959, University of 
Southern California 

DALE WHALEN (1967), Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1961, Loras College; Ph.D., 1965, University of California at Berkeley 


ROBERT DONALD WHEELER (1967), Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A., 1954, Washington State College; M.A., 1960, Northwestern University 


DON LEE WHITE (1967), Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A., 1952, Los Angeles State College; M.M., 1959, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 


PATRICIA M. WHITE (1962), Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College ; M.A., 1962, Los Angeles State College 


WILLIAM BE. R. WHITELEY (1958). Professor of Health and Safety Education 
B.S. in Ed., 1950, Ohio Northern University; M.S. in Ed., 1951, Florida State 
University ; H.S.D., 1957, Indiana University 

RICHARD J. WHITING (1956), Professor of Management 
B.S. in E.E., 1946, B.S. in I.E., 1947, University of Washington; M.B.A., 1949, 
Stanford University ; Ph.D., 1962, University of Southern California 

WILLIAM E. WILGUS (1963). Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. in Ed., 1955, Ashland College; M.A., 1960, Ph.D., 1962, Ohio State Univer- 
sity 

HOWARD E. WILKENING (1948), Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1933, New York University; M.A., 1939, University of Colorado; Ph.D., 
1941, New York University 

ROY D. WILLEY (1967), Visiting Lecturer in Guidance 
B.A., 1929, University of Wyoming; M.A., 1935, Brigham Young University; 
Ph.D., 1938, Stanford University 

CLYDE C. WILLIAMS (1962), Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
B.A., 1955, M.A., 1965, University of California at Los Angeles 


FRANK W. WILLIAMS (1956), Associate Professor of Art 
B.A., 1948, Colorado State College of Education; M.A., 1956, Denver University 


JAMES D. WILLIAMS (1965), Lecturer in Physical Education 
A.B., 1957, M.A., 1964, California State College at Los Angeles 


JOHN B. WILLIAMS (1967), Associate Professor of Police Science and 
Administration 
LL.B., 1940, LL.M., 1941, Southwestern School of Law; B.S., 1947, MLS., 1959, 
University of Southern California 


rr 
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WIRT A. WILLIAMS, JR. (1953), Professor of English 
B.S., 1940, Delta State College; M.A., 1941, Louisiana State University ; Ph.D., 
1953, State University of Iowa 

GEORGE W. WILLOTT (1950), Professor of Recreation 
B.S., 1938, M.S., 1939, University of Idaho 

ELEANORE C. WILSON (1956), Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A. 1929, University of California at Los Angeles 

JAMES BRIGHT WILSON (1948), Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., 1936, Maryville College ; B.D., 1939, Garrett Biblical Institute; M.A., 1942, 
Ph.D., 1944, University of Southern California 


HUBERT C. WINKLER (1968), Associate Professor of Physics 
Ph.D., 1954, University of Zurich 

FRANCES B. WIRTH (1963), Assistant Professor of Art 
B.S., 1944, Central Missouri State College; M.A., 1953, University of California 
at Los Angeles 

ALBERT R. WISE (1950), Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1947, M.A., 1948, Ohio State University ; Ed.D., 1952, University of South- 
ern California 

JEANNETTE R. WITUCKI (1967 ), Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A., 1960, Ph.D., 1966, University of California at Los Angeles 

HOWARD WILLIAM WOLFF (1966), Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.B.A., 1963, Roosevelt University ; M.B.A., 1966, University of Chicago; Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, 1964, Illinois 

ROBERT WOMACK (1967), Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.B.A., 1964, University of Houston; M.B.A., 1966, University of Texas; Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, 1966, Texas 


JOHN BRENT WOOD (1962), Principal Peridicals Librarian 

B.A., 1955, University of Texas; M.A., 1956, University of Denver 
LUCILLE F. WOOD (1957), Assistant Professor of Music 

B.E., 1939, University of California at Los Angeles 
MARY F. WOODWARD (1963), Associate Professor of Anthropology 

A.B., 1950, M.A., 1953, Ph.D., 1958, University of California at Los Angeles 


EMIL WROBLICKY (1956), Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1950, Drake University ; M.A., 1951, University of Notre Dame 


MICHAEL R. WUNSCH (1967), Assistant Professor of Business Education 
B.Ed., 1963, Wisconsin State University; M.S., 1964, Syracuse University 


. KENNETH WYNSMA (1962), Associate Professor of Art 
B.A., 1955, M.A., 1956, M.F.A., 1962, Michigan State University 


FLEUR B. YANO (1964), Associate Professor of Physics 


B.S., 1953, Columbia University ; M.S., 1958, University of Southern California ; 
Ph.D., 1966, University, of Rochester 


|FRED W. ZAHRT, JR. (1959), Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.A., 1950, Iowa State Teachers College ; M.A., 1957, Los Angeles State College 


'PAUL M. ZALL (1957), Professor of English 
B.A., 1948, Swarthmore College ; M.A., 1950, Ph.D., 1951, Harvard University 


‘HARRY N. ZAVOS (1962), Associate Professor of Speech 
B.A., 1956, Wayne State University ; Ph.D., 1966, University of Iowa 


‘KENNETH ZIMMER ( 1961), Professor of Business Education 


B.S., 1943, New York University; M.A., 1946, Ed.D., 1952, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


JOHN ZIMMERMAN (1962), Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., 1950, M.A., 1952, Wayne State University 
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MILFORD S. ZIMMERMAN (1964), Assistant Professor of Sociology 
LL.B., 1926, University of Kansas; B.A., 1964, California State College at Los 
Angeles; Member of State Bars of Maryland, Illinois, Missouri, and California 


WAYNE S. ZIMMERMAN (1961), Test Officer and Professor, Counseling Center 
A.B., 1940, University of California at Santa Barbara; Ph.D., 1949, University of 
Southern California 


HELEN ZIMNAVODA (1958), Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages 
B.S., 1930, University of Chicago; M.S., 1938, University of Southern California 


WANNA M. ZINSMASTER (1962), Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1949, Ed.D., 1962, Columbia University 
JAY ZISKIN (1961), Foreign Student Adviser and Associate Professor, Counsel- 
ing Center 
B.A., 1942, LL.B., 1946, Ph.D., 1962, University of Southern California; admitted 
to California State Bar, 1946; Licensed Psychologist, 1962, California 


MARIE-ANTOINETTE ZRIMC (1964), Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages 
Licence-es-Lettres, 1952, Universite de Strasbourg; M.A., 1954, Southern Illinois 
University 


Part-Time Faculty 


Donald K. Adams, Ph.D., Professor, Occidental College 

James A. Adams, B.S.C.E., Structural Design Engineer, Quinton Engineers 

Rodolfo Ahumada, Ph.D. 

Hiroko Aiba, B.A., Teacher, Sawtelle Japanese Institute 

William Allen, Ed.D., Director of Cinema Research, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 

Ann S. Alpern, B.A., Research Assistant, University of California at Los Angeles 

Algot H. Anderson, B.S., Chief Estimator, Pacific Press Incorporated 

Burt L. Anderson, B.A. 

Floyd M. Anderson, Ed.D., President, California Family Guidance Center 

James Anderson, M.A., Instructor, Fullerton Junior College 

Dorothy Andrews, M.A., School Nurse, Santa Ana Unified School District 

Victor Arkin, B.A. 

Helen J. Armstrong, M.A., School Nurse, Glendale Unified School District 

Eugene L. Arnold, M.A., Parole Agent, California State Department of Correction 

Koki Asakura, B.A. 

Milton Auerbach, M.A., Professor, Valley State College 

Robert Aufhammer, M.B.A., President, Keystone Bond and Insurance Service 

Bruce 8S. Babcock, B.A. 

Fred A. Baer, M.S., Supervisor, Division of Secondary Education, Los Angeles City 
Schools 

Karen Baier, B.S., Graduate Student 

Marilyn Bailey, M.A., Research Assistant, California State College at Los Angeles 

Joseph N. Baker, M.P.A., Assistant City Manager, City of Burbank 

Alfred Balitzer, M.A., Doctoral Candidate 

Edward Baretta, J.D., Instructor, Pasadena City College 

Norman T. Barker, B.A., Teacher, Newbury Park High School 

Michael Barry, B.A. 

Marjorie A. Bassett, B.S. 

Harold Beam, M.A., Associate Professor, Pasadena City College 

Alan Beck, B.A., Graduate Student 

Graham B. Bell, Ph.D., Department Chairman, Pomona College 

Robert N. Berlin, B.S., Director of Parks and Recreation, City of Pasadena 

Raymond BE. Bernberg, Ph.D., Manager, Operations Analysis, Litton Guidance and 
Control Systems, Inc. 

David E. Beveridge, B.A. 

Frederic A. Bick, A.B. 
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Brad Billings, Audiologist, Los Angeles Otosurgical Group 

George Blum, M.A., Principal, Los Angeles City Schools 

Edward R. Bogenschild, B.P.A., Teacher, Los Angeles City Schools 

Richard R. Bolton, M.A., Instructor, Citrus College 

Alan Bomser, M.A. 

Ree Ann Booth, A.B. 

Joseph Boskin, Ph.D. 

Peter Boyer, B.A. 

Alton Boynton, A.B., Graduate Assistant 

Roy Bradbury, A.B., Graduate Student 

James Bradley, M.F.A., Visiting Lecturer, Claremont Graduate School 

Francis P. Brady, M.M., Special Teacher, Burbank Unified School District 

Carl Brant; M.A., Teacher, Centinela Valley Union High School District 

William J. Breon, Ed.D., Assistant Superintendent, Rosemead School District 

Leighton Brill, Producer, Brill-Reed Productions 

Farrel Broslawsky, M.A., Assistant Professor, Los Angeles Valley College 

John H. Brown, M.B.A., Senior Computer System Analyst, North American Rock- 
well Corporation 

Wayne E. Brown, M.B.A., Senior Buyer, Southern California Gas Company 

Donald Brundige, B.S., Research Engineer, North American Aviation 

Howard E. Brunson, M.A., Associate Professor, East Los Angeles College 

Mary F. Buehler, M.S., Editor, Jet Propulsion Laboratory 

Lois A. Buhrmaster, M.A., Designer, Private Studio 

John Bullaro, Ph.D. 

Bruce H. Bullington, M.A., Assistant Research Director, HYOA Narcotic Preven- 
tion Project 

Harold F. Burks, Ph.D., Consultant, Los Angeles County Schools 

Erskine J. T. Burns, A.B. 

Lei Lane Burrus, B.A. 

Charles Bustya, A.B., Human Factor Scientist, System Development Corporation 

[rvin R. Byrum, M.S., Civil Engineer, United States Army 

Delmar Calvert, A.B., Fencing Master, Los Angeles Athletic Club 

Joel M. Cantor, Ph.D., Research Psychologist, Veteran’s Administration Center 

Tamara Carbone, M.A., Graduate Student 

Sidney Carlin, M.A., Assistant Professor, Pasadena City College 

John Carlyle, B.A. 

Janice EK. Carr, A.B. 

uucian C. Carter III, M.S., Graduate Student 

Richard C. Carter, B.A., Graduate Student 

William Cipriano, M.S., Department Chairman, East Los Angeles College 

Yorman Cole, B.A. 

3oyd Collins, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Los Angeles City College 

Jonald L. Collins, B.A., Graduate Student 

John B. Connely, A.B., Teacher, Los Angeles City Schools 

fames Conway, B.A., Student Teacher, Montebello School District 

Yharles T. Cook, M.S., Psychologist, Los Angeles County Schools 

Javid O. Cook, A.B., Graduate Student 

rerald Corey, Ed.D., Counselor, California State Polytechnic College, Pomona 

Villiam R. Cotton, M.S., Assistant Professor, Pasadena City College 

Juin L. Crosbie, B.S. 

‘oan D’Angelo, M.F.A. 

fedel Danieli, M.A., Instructor, Los Angeles Valley College 

itanley D. Daubenbis, M.B.A., District Training Officer, State Board of Equalization 

tuth R. Davidson, B.A. 

Idward M. Davis, B.S., Deputy Chief of Police, Los Angeles Police Department 

farion B. Davis, Jr., B.A. 

toger A. Davis, B.A. 

Idwin De Laix, M.A., Lecturer, University of Southern California 

Tarold J. Delchamps, M.D., Private Practice 

30b C. Denton, M.A., Mathematics Analyst, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

Ithan A, Dicle, M.A., Doctoral Candidate 
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Lloyd Dilbeck, B.A., Teacher, Pasadena City Schools 

Robie Dill, M.A., Assistant Professor, Pasadena City College 

Donovan H. Dobson, M.S., Teacher, Los Angeles City Schools 

Robert Doll, M.S., Project Engineer, Barry Controls 

Edward Doty, M.A., Laboratory Business Officer, University of California at Los 
Angeles 

Thomas L. Drouet, M.A., Instructor, Hast Los Angeles College 

Rex M. Dye, M.S.W., Consultant, Community Organization 

Robert W. Earle, Ph.D., Senior Lecturer, University of California, Irvine 

James R. Eckert, B.S. 

Clara L. Edgar, Ph.D., Senior Psychologist, Pacific State Hospital 

Robert A. Edgell, B.A. 

Kenneth R. Edwards, B.S. 

Martin Einspahr, Ph.D., Counselor, Fullerton Junior College 

Bonnie B. Endo, A.B., Teacher, Montebello School District 

Frank G. Ensign, M.B.A., Manager, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

Rafael Espejo-Saavedra, A.B., Teaching Associate, Occidental College 

Joyce Falk, B.A., Instructor, Mount St. Mary’s College 

Saleh M. Farid, M.B.A., Acting Instructor, University of California at Los Angeles 

Gerald P. Farrell, Jr., M.S. 

Joseph A. Feehan, M.A., Professor, Immaculate Heart College 

Lester Fenig, M.A., Associate Professor, Pasadena City College 

Nelle Fertig, M.A., Teacher, Hl Monte School District 

Susan Fetterman, M.Ed. 

Rona Fields, M.A., School Psychologist, Pasadena City College 

Fernando Figueroa, B.S. 

David H. Fils, Ph.D., Consultant, Los Angeles County Superintendent Schools 
Office 

Walter R. Fisher, Ph.D., Professor, University of Southern California 

Richard E. Fitzgerald, M.F.A., Assistant Professor, La Salle College 

Peter Fleischer, Doctoral Candidate 

Mary Fleming, M.S., Independent Consultant Service 

Bruce Fleury, M.A. 

Linda Flores, Research Assistant, California State College at Los Angeles 

Fred Fox, A.B. 

Elizabeth R. Frank, Ph.D., Project Director, Welfare Planning Council 

Gerald P. Frost, M.S., Member of Technical Staff, Aerospace Corporation 

Gordon B. Funk, Ph.D., Supervisor, Los Angeles City Schools 

Mario A. Fusco, B.S. 

Lois Gallagher, M.S. 

William R. Gann, B.M., Teacher, Los Angeles City Schools 

Joseph C. Giarratano, B.S. 

William Gibbs, B.S., Teacher, Excelsior High School 

Sheridan D. Gibney, M.A., Playwright and Screenwriter 

David Gibson, A.B., Teacher, Crescenta Valley High School | 

John Gillette, M.A., Sergeant, South Pasadena Police Department 7 

Roger Alan Girard, B.S. | 

Keith D. Gish, M.A., Therapist, University of California at Los Angeles, Medica 
Center | 

Frank L. Goddard, M.A., Counselor, Glendale College | 

Neil Goedhard, M.S., City Administrator, City of Covina | 

Murray I. Gold, B.S., Manager, Electro-Optical Systems ! 

Charles E. Goldie, B.S., Graduate Student 

William E. Goldmann, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Pasadena City College 

Judith F. Gordon, B.A., Lab Technician, University of California at Los Angeles | 

Ted E. Gordon, Ed.D., Supervisor, Los Angeles City Schools 

Seymour M. Gould, M.S., Supervising Engineer, California Department of Wate 
Resources 

John F. Gregory, Ph.D., Head of Telecommunicaiton, Pasadena City College 

Martha F. Griswald, A.B., Teaching Assistant, University of Southern California 


| 
Sinclair W. Groman, M.S., Statistics Hconomist, United States Borar 
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\Edith Grossman, M.Ed., Counselor, Los Angeles City Schools 
Elliott Groszek, B.S. 

‘Michael Grunfeld, M.S., Consulting Engineer, RED Consultants 

Wayne Guymon, Assistant to Regional Manager, Standard Oil Company 
‘Anton Hagen, Ph.D., Private Practice, Speech 

Chris Hagen, Ph.D., Chief of Communications, Rancho Los Amigos Hospital 
Joseph Hagen, B.S., Owner, Jos. W. Hagen & Associates 

‘John C. Hall, M.B.A., President, Productline I ncorporated 

Joseph M. C. Hamilton, M.A., Professor, Los Angeles City College 

Ruth Harmer, M.A., Associate Professor, California State Polytechnic College 


Joan R. Harris, M.A., Administrative Analyst, University of California at Los 
) Angeles 


Lester L. Harris, Ph.D., Professor, Whittier College 

Robert J. Harris, M.A. 

Stephanie Hartnett, B.A. 

Paul E. Hastings, B.S. 

Hack V. Hattem, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, University of California at Los Angeles 
Conrad H. Hawkins, M.A., Associate Professor, Fast Los Angeles College 
Jay R. Hern, M.A., Assistant Professor, Pasadena City College 

Michael Herz, Ph.D. 

Bugene P. Hess, M.S., Professor, Los Angeles City College 

Teruhiko Higashi, B.S. 

Elsa T. Hodge, B.S. 

Harold S. Hodge, M.A., Consultant, Los Angeles County Schools 


Edward Holden, M.S., Director of Planning, Southern California Association of 
Government 


Florence J. Holloway, B.A. 

Leroy A. Holmes, M.S., Research Engineer, Douglas Aircraft 

David Hon, M.S., Assistant Professor, California State Polytechnic College, Pomona 
Orrin Howard, M.M., Music Editor, Hollywood Citizen News 

Franklyn Hoyt, Ph.D., Department Chairman, Mount San Antonio College 


dward B. Hymson, M.A.B., Research, University of California at Los Angeles 
Anne V. Jacobson, B.A. 


Nasion A. Jawed, L.L.B. 

John J. Jennings, B.S. 

uuther B. Jennings, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Occidental College 

Zlizabeth Johnson, M.S. 

fo Ann Johnson, M.A. 

Richard T. Johnson, B.S.M.E., Sales Engineer, Baldwin Lima Hamilton Corporation 

xlyn H. Jones, M.S., Senior M athematician, Burroughs Corporation 

doward L. Jones, M.S., Technical Specialist, ITT Gilfillan Incorporated 

3. Sherwood Jordan, M.M., Instructor, Los Angeles Conservatory of Music 

Doris M. Josephson, M.A., School Nurse, Pasadena City Schools 

gordon J. H. Kahrs, M.B.A., Assistant General Sales Manager, Voc-Shan Manufac- 
turing Company 

Dharles D. Kaplan, A.B. 

Richard Katz, Ph.D. 

Marjorie Kawin, Ph.D., Psychologist, Private Practice 

Dorothy L. Kearney, Ed.D., Dean, Citrus College 

fenneth C. Kemp, B.P.A., Designer, Ken Kemp/Art Direction 

Richard S. Kenealy, B.S., Associate Professor, Hast Los Angeles College 

tauf-ur R. Khan, M.B.A., Doctoral Candidate 

tobert M. Kidd, B.A., Instructor, La Verne College 

anda M. Killeas, M.B.A., Doctoral Candidate 

da Tai Kim, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Whittier College 

limon Kinsman, Ph.D., Coordinator, Atomic Energy Development, Health and Wel- 

_ fare Agency, State of California 

lizabeth Kinstler, M.A., Speech and H earing Specialist, Los Angeles City Schools 

Villiam L. Kirk, Ph.D., Consultant, Rancho Los Amigos Hospital 

lis Knox, Ph.D. 


"rederic C. Koch, M.A., Teacher, Palos Verdes Unified School Disrtict 
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Robert K. Koga, Teacher, Pasadena City College 

Benjamin A. Kogan, M.D., Head Public H ealth Physician, Los Angeles County 
Health Department 

Maurice W. Kopp, A.B., Instructor, Van Nuys High School 

Murray Korngold, Ph.D., Clinical Psychologist 

Mary A. Kramer, M.S., Teacher, Lutheran High School 

Harold P. Krause, M.S., Accountant, Walston and Company 

Edwin L. Krauser, Ph.D., Consultant, Private Practice 

Jerry Kurilich, Jr., M.A., Teacher, Los Angeles City Schools 

Donald R. Lambert, A.B., Mathematics Tutor 

Nancy A. Lamp, M.A. 

Albert J. Landini, B.A. 

Catherine C. Langston, M.S., Counselor, Claremont Family Service Agency 

Edward Lawler, B.A., Technician 

Frederic D. Laws, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Loyola University 

Anne Lebowitz, Ph.D., Director Children’s Psychological Services, Los Angeles County 
General Hospital 

George W. Lee, M.A., Department Chairman, Los Angeles City Schools 

Hannah Lerman, Ph.D., Clinical Psychologist, Los Angeles County General Hospital 

Paul Leung, M.S.M.E., Senior Supervising Engineer, Bechtel Corporation | 

James M. Levine, M.A. 

Richard D. Levin, B.A. 

Sherwin Levy, M.S., Member of Technical Staff, North American Rockwell 

Kay Lewis, M.S., Supervisor, National Defense Education Act Institute 

Joel Liebowitz, Ph.D., Psychologist, Private Practice 

Jerry Lien, M.A., Assistant Professor, Loma Linda University 

Evelyn P. Liskin, M.A., Substitute Teacher, Cypress Junior College 

Anthony Longhetti, A.B., Director of Laboratory of Criminalistics, San Bernardino 
County Sheriff's Department | 

Richard E. Longmire, M.B.A., Doctoral Candidate 

Louis A. Lopes, Ph.D. 

Colin Lovell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, University of Southern California 

Janet M. Lowry, M.A. 

Steven G. Lubeck, M.S., Research Assistant, University of Southern California 

Sylvia Lubow, B.A. | 

Louis Lunetta, M.A., Instructor, University of California at Los Angeles | 

James E. MacDonaugh, B.S.M.E., Senior Mechanical Engineer, Bechtel Corporation 

Angus G. S. MacLeod, M.B.A., Administrator of Management Programs, University 
of California at Los Angeles | 

Patricia D. Madsen, M.A., Associate Professor, Immaculate Heart 

Marilyn M. Mahan, M.A., Graduate Student 

Carl C. Maier, M.A. } 

Thomas J. Maleolm, M.A. Instructor, Long Beach City College 

Donald H. Mann, M.B.A., Doctoral Candidate 

John Manno, Instructor, Pasadena Art Museum 

Fred Marer, M.A., Department Chairman, Los Angeles City College 

Janice A. Marshall, M.A., Teacher, Whittier School District : 

James Mason, M.A., Associate Professor, Bethel College | 

Richard M. Matthes, B.A. ) 

William H. Maxwell, B.A. : 

William A. McCallum, B.A. | 

| 


D. Kent McCallum, B.A., Doctoral Candidate 

Barbara A. McClure, B.A. 

John W. McDonald, M.A., Retired, United States Army 

Susan H. McDonald, M.A., Concert Harpist | 
Frederick L. McGuire, Ph.D., Associate Professor, University of California, Irvin 
Carol McKenzie, M.S., Recreation Supervisor, City of Arcadia 

Roderick C. McKenzie, M.A., Instructor, University of Southern California 
Marian S. McLeland, B.A., Associate Professor, Hast Los Angeles College | 
George R. Mead, B.A. 
Marilyn Mehr, M.A. 
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Ralph J. Melaragno, Ph.D., Social Scientist, System Development Corporation 

Stewart Mennin, B.S., Graduate Assistant 

uawrence W. Meredith, M.B.A., Sales Representative, Data Pathing Incorporated 

?aul M. Merifield, Ph.D., Partner, Lamar-Merifield and Earth Science Research 
Corporation 

William B. Michael, Ph.D., Professor, University of Southern California 

Bill Miller, M.A., Human Factors Specialist, System Development Corporation 

Sharles J. Miller, Ph.D., Coordinator, Lawndale School District 

dna Miller, M.A., Assistant Director, Rehabilitation Training Center 

Elaine K. Miller, M.A., Instructor, Mount St. Mary’s College 

uynn Miller, M.P.A., Instructor, University of Southern California 

Jora Minasiam, Ph.D., Research Staff, Rand Corporation 

Dlizabeth E. Mitzner, A.B. 

Mildred Monteverde, B.A. 

Richard Moody, M.A., Assistant Researcher, University of Southern California 

2arviz Morewedge, M.A., Teacher, University of California at Los Angeles 

Dva Morgan, M.S. 

William Morgan, M.A., Teacher, Glendale Public Schools 

Ronald Morin, B.S., Tutor, University of Southern California 

[Theodore P. Morris, M.S., Director. of Personnel, City of Pasadena 

John C. Morrow, M.A., Drafting Teacher, Pioneer High School 

Margaret B. Morton, M.A., Technical Assistant, California State College at Los 
Angeles 

frederick Muckler, Ph.D., Executive Staff Scientist, Bunker-Ramo Corporation 

Mnoch M. Munemo, B.A. 

fohn G. Munns, M.A., Doctoral Candidate 

3ernard A. Murray, L.L.B. 

u. D. Myers, M.S., President, Art Associates 

Robert Nachman, B.A. 

Xen Nakayama, B.A., Doctoral Candidate 

uawrence S. Naritomi, B.A. 

uyn Nelson, M.A. 

?atricia A. Nelson, A.M., Doctoral Candidate 

Vivian L. Neuberg, B.S., Teacher, Burbank Board of Education 

Ray W. Nicholson, M.S., Supervisor, Los Angeles City Schools 

ferry P. Nims, Ph.D., Lecturer, University of Southern California 

lisako Nishihara, M.S. 

Norman G. Norriss, Ph.D., Instructor, University of Southern California 

frank J. Ochoa, M.A., Instructor, Long Beach City College 

‘ohn D. Ockert, M.S., Teacher, Las Virgenes Unified School District 

fJuido A. Ordonez, B.A. 

Tarry P. Pachon, B.A. 

Norman Page, B.A. 

dTerbert Painter, M.A. 

¥V. Russ Palfreyman, M.S., Comptroller, Forest Lawn Memorial Park 

ittilio Parisi, Ph.D., Retired 

frederick Patten, B.A. 

Michael L. Peck, Ph.D., Staff Psychclogist, Suicide Prevention Center 

ilfonso B. Perez, M.A., Principal, Los Angeles City Schools 

Thomas Perry, A.B., Graduate Assistant 

saul F. Persselin, M.A., Member of Rocketdyne’s Technical Staff 

Iugh M. Petersen, M.A., Associate Professor, Pasadena City Schools 

Xaymond Peterson, M.D., Private Practice 

"rancis Petracek, Ph.D., Senior Chemist, Riker Laboratory 

sorenzo L. Pett, B.A., Assistant Professor, Pasadena City College 

Sent L. Pillsbury, Ed.D., Assistant Professor, California State Polytechnic College, 
Pomona 

‘erome Pine, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Caltech 

illen E. Porter, President, Porter € Goodman Design Associates 

fary F. Post, Ph.D., Instructor, Rio Hondo College 

Jarold L. Potter, B.E., Project Engineer, Southern California Edison Company 

*aul Pretzel, Ph.D., Psychologist, Suicide Prevention Center 
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Shelia Price, M.A., Doctoral Candidate 

Harold A. Pudewa, M.S., Member of Technical Staff, TRW Systems Group 

Arthur Rasmuson, M.A., Instructor, Glendale College 

Elizabeth F. Raus, B.S., Graduate Supervisor, Hearing Clinic, California State Col- 
lege at Los Angeles 

Barbara Reed, M.A., Proofreader, Young and Rubicam 

Elizabeth E. Resnick, B.A. 

Gilbert J. Reyes, B.S., Civil Engineer, Soil Mechanics, United States Army Engineer 
Corps 

Dalmyra M. Rhoades, Ed.D., Certified Consulting Psychologist 

Roger E. Rice, M.A., Research Director, Economic Youth Opportunities Agency 

Gerald K. Ridge, M.D., Forensic Pathologist, Ventura County 

Victor D. Riesau, M.S., Captain, Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department 

Angelyn K. Riffenburgh, M.S. 

Lee W. Riggin, B.A., Instructor, Los Angeles City Schools 

Carl Rosen, M.S., Management Consultant, TRW Systems 

A. Leon Rosenblum, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, San Fernando Valley State 

Richard B. Ross, Ph.D., Field Assessment Officer, Peace Corps 

Stanley Dean Ross, M.A., Department Chairman, Downey Unified School District 

Ram M. Roy, M.A., Doctoral Candidate 

Ben D. Rude, M.A., Assistant Professor, Pasadena City College 

Roman Ryterband, M.M. 

Joe Saltzman, M.A., Senior Writer & Producer, CBS-KNXT Television 

Judith Samuel, M.A., Instructor, Municipal Arts Department 

Peter L. Sandi, Ph.D., Field Work Consultant, University of California at Los 
Angeles 

Roberta E. Sandstedt, M.S., Consultant, Recreation and Youth Services Planning 
Council 

John Satterberg, M.A., Research Fellow, University of California at Los Angeles 

Dalip Saund, B.S. 

Angela Scalero, M.A., Speech and Hearing Specialist, Los Angeles City Schools 

Robert Schasre, M.A.,Assistant Director, Boyle Heights Narcotic Prevention Project 

Elizabeth Scheld, M.A. 

Ernest D. Schellenberg, Ed.D., Director, Narramore Foundation 

Leslie H. Schiff, B.A. 

Philip J. Schlessinger, Ph.D., Professor, Los Angeles City College 

Steven Schnitman, B.A. 

Muriel Schulz, M.A. 

James L. Seaman, D.B.A., Lecturer, University of Southern California 

Jack C. Searless, A.B., Business Editor, Los Angeles Herald Examiner 

Henry J. Seldis, B.A., Art Editor, Los Angeles Times 

Jerry Shafer, M.A. 

Grady Sharp, B.S8., Deputy Marshal, San Bernardino County 

Stephen Sheldon, Ed.D., Human Factors Scientist, System Development Corporation 

Gerald Q. Shepherd, M.S., Retired 

Richard P. Sherman, Ph.D., Professor, El Camino College 

David Shichor, M.A., Research Assistant, University of Southern California 

Thaddeus HE. Shoemaker, M.S., Doctoral Candidate 

Robert F. Sikonia, M.A., Member of Technical Staff, TRW, Inc. 

James’ EH. Simmons, M.A., Assistant Professor, Los Angeles City College 

Robert F. Simmons, M.B.A., Vice President, United California Bank 

Harry Singleton, M.A., Director, Arena Fair Summer Theatre 

George Sitkei, Ed.D., Research Consultant, Office of Los Angeles County Superin- 
tendent of Schools 

Donald W. Skelton, M.A., Teacher, San Marino School District 

Josephine J. Smith, M.A., School Nurse, Los Angeles City Schools 

Robert G. Smith, A.B., Professor, Los Angeles City College 

Sylvia Snowiss, M.A., Doctoral Candidate 

John H. Snyder, M.A., Associate Professor, Pasadena City College 

Frederick E. Sontag, Ph.D., Professor, Pomona College 

Lionel Soracco, M.A., Teacher, Pasadena High School 

Phyllis B. Spain, Instructor, Pasadena Academy 
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sawrence R. Sprecher, M.S., Assistant to City Manager, City of Burbank 

inna A. Staats, M.A., Editor, Lockheed-California Company 

’aul K. Stafford, B.A. 

jonstance Stahl, B.A. 

eonard Standers, B.S., Senior Structural Engineer, Office of Architecture and Con- 
struction 

forman Stanger, Ed.D., Director, Orange County Schools 

ray Ann Stebbins, M.A., Speech Therapist, Los Angeles County 

oseph Sternbach, Ph.D., Certified Public Accountant 

farilynn Stewart, M.A., Lecturer, University of Southern California 

‘ance D. Stine, M.A., Associate Professor, Los Angeles City College 

larol A. Stoj, B.A. 

': Harold Stone, Ph.D., Director of Veterans Counseling Center 

oel E. Strandberg, Ed.D., Element Head, Southwest Regional Laboratory 

obert Strassburg, M.A., Instructor, School of Fine Arts, University of Judaism 

saphne Stutesman, B.A., Substitute Teacher, El Monte High School 

ack Stutesman, M.S., Associate Professor, Los Angeles City College 

ames Sugi, M.B.A., Electronic Data Processing Marketing Representative, Radio 
Corporation of America 

'eresa C. Sun, M.A. 

fenry E. Suzuki, M.S., Consulting Engineer, Warren O. Wagner and Associates 

orahim N. Swaidan, B.A. 

arlton J. Swanson, M.A. 

ean Sweeney, M.B.A., Wholesale Distributor, Standard Oil Company 

fargaret Szalay, B.S., Instructor, Young Men’s Christian Association 

loriyuki Takata, M.A., Doctoral Candidate 

om Tang, M.S., Instructor, National Cash Register Company Class 

Ibert Tashma, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery, University of South- 
ern California 

firoshi J. Tauchi, M.B.A., Statistician, I.B.M. Corporation 

avid O. Taxis, Ed.D., Consultant, Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools 

harles L. Taylor, M.B.A., Vice President, Superbo Water Heaters 

aoul Teilnet, M.A., Teacher, Pasadena High School 

eorge EK. Tempel, A.B. 

lary L. Tenopyr, Ph.D., Industrial Relations Research Analyst, North American 
Aviation 

harles W. Thomas, Ph.D., Evaluation Design Analyst, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 

ichard B. Thomas, Instructor, Rio Hondo College 

Tayne E. Thomas, B.A., Graduate Student 

’, KE. Ladd Thomas, M.Th., Performing Musician 

dna Thompson, M.A., Director, School for Cerebral Palsied 

ertram J. Thorn, Ph.D., Project Manager, Dynamic Science 

falter R. Thurmond, B.A., Assistant Director, Los Angeles City Department of 
Parks and Recreation 

orman Tiber, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, University of Southern California 

ohn N. Tinker, M.A., Doctoral Candidate 

arian L. Tobriner, Ph.D., Vice Principal, Ramona Convent High School 

ugene Tong, B.A. 

»%hn W. Tontsch, B.S., Instructor, Los Angeles Pierce College 

Albert Torribio, M.S., Chief, Preventive Services, Los Angeles County Depart- 

ment of Mental Health 

eorge O. Totten III, Ph.D., Associate Professor, University of Southern California 

mhn R. Trevor, M.A., Associate Professor, Pasadena City College 

arry O. Truly, M.A., Doctoral Candidate 

elos R. Tucker, Ph.D., Instructor, Glendale College 

atty Tufenkian, B.S. 

ichard L. Tuley, M.A., Doctoral Candidate 

*hn E. Tulley, Ed.D., College Psychologist, Pasadena City College 

onald J. Unruh, A.B., Instructor, University of Southern California 
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Harold A. Vance, M.S., Assistant Division Engineer, Los Angeles County Flood 
Control District 

Daniel J. Vanian, M.S., Assistant Professor, University of Southern California 

Michael Vanni, B.A., Social Research Analyst, Economic and Youth Opportunities 
Agency 

Robert J. Vigars, B.S. 

Frank J. Visco, B.S. 

Philip O. Vulliet, M.S., Senior Research Specialist, Lockheed Corporation 

Steven Waldo, B.A. 

Betty A. Walker, M.S., School Psychologist, Santa Monica Unified School District 

Johnnie Walker, B.A. 

Ellen B. Waterbury, Ph.D., Field Researcher, University of California at Los An- 
geles 

Anthony Watson, J'eacher, Los Angeles City Schools 

Jerry Weiner, M.A., Teacher, Los Angeles High School 

Joel J. Weitzman, A.B., Library Assistant, University of California at Los Angeles 

David F. Wells, M.S., Substitute, Culver City Schools 

Merl Whorlow, M.P.H. 

George Wickes, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Harvey Mudd College 

Ernest Willenberg, Ed.D., Director, Special Education Branch, Los Angeles City 
Schools 

Al Willey, M.Ed., Counselor Supervisor, University of Southern California 

Jimmie S. Williams, B.A., Deputy Probation Officer, Los Angeles County 

Walter E. Williams, M.A. 

John D. Wilson, M.A., Instructor, University of California at Los Angeles 

Ruth C. Wilson, M.A. 

David B. Wine, Ph.D., Supervisor, University of California at Los Angeles 

Jerome Wolf, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Pasadena City College 

Betty L. Wong, M.A. 

William Y. Wong, M.S., Project Engineer, Marshall Laboratories 

Lillian Woodland, M.S., Library Consultant, Temple City Schools 

David Wynne, B.F.A., Associate Professor, Columbia College 

Michael I. Zawadzki, Ph.D., Associate Economist, Department of Water Resources 

Carmel J. Zimnavoda, B.S., Teacher, Dubnoff School for Educational Therapy 

Mae L. Ziskin, Ph.D., Director of Project Grow 

Richard M. Zucker, M.S., Distributor, Nutri-Bio Corporation 
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Academic affairs, Vice president for, 363 
Academic programs, 2 
Accreditation, 3 
Accounting, courses in, 68 
Administration, officers of, viii, 363 
Administration and Supervision 
(Education), 95-96 
M.A., school administration and 
supervision, 96 
standard supervision credential, 95 
Admission, 19-28 
admission cancellation, 24 
admission procedure, 23 
advanced placement examination, 27 
application for admission, 21, 23, 29 
correspondence courses, credit for, 25 
credit by examination, 27 
entrance examination requirement, 24 
extension courses, credit for, 25 
foreign students’ admission, 20, 22 
freshman admission, 19 
graduate students’ admission, 21 
high school graduates and residents’ 
admission, 19 
high school students’ admission, 21 
junior college course work, credit 
for, 25 
military service, credit for, 25 
non-high school graduates’ admission, 20 
non-residents’ admission, 20 
peace corps training, credit for, 28 
recommended high school prepara- 
tion, 19 
transcripts requirements, 23 
undergraduate transfer students’ 
admission, 21 
Admission cancellation, 24 
Admission procedure, 23 
Admission to the School of 
Education, 87 
Admission to unclassified graduate 
standing, 52 
Advanced placement examination, 27 
Advancement to candidacy for graduate 
student, 55 
Advisement, 29 
Advisory Board, vii 
Advisory committees for academic 
areas, 365 
School of Business and Economics 365 
School of Education, 365 
School of Engineering, 365 
Department of Home Economics, 366 
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Department of Industrial Arts, 366 
Department of Journalism and 
Broadcasting, 366 
Department of Nursing, 367 
Department of Recreation, 367 
Alumni association officers and 
directors, 368 
American Studies, 209-214 
B.A. degree, 209 
courses in, 213 
course sequences, 209 
M.A. degree, 212 
teaching credential programs, 213 
Anthropology, 215-220 
B.A. degree, 215 
courses in, 217 
M.A. degree, 215 
teaching credential programs, 216 
Application for admission, 21, 23, 29 
Application for graduation for graduate 
student, 55 
Application for graduation for under- 
graduate student, 47 
Arabic, courses in, 245 
Art, 139-148 
B.A. degree, 139 
courses in, 142 
M.A. degree, 141 
options for B.A., 140 
teaching credential programs, 141 
Art Council, 6 
Asian-African Studies, 221-222 
courses in, 222 
requirements for minor, 221 
Associated Clinics, 6 
Associated Students, 15 
Astronomy, course in, 321 
Athletics, 16 
Audiology, 100-101 
M.A., speech pathology and 
audiology, 100 
Audiovisual Service Center, 10 
Auditors, 33 
Automotive, courses in, 162 


B 


Bachelor’s degrees, (see also under 
various departments) 

bachelor of arts, 40 

bachelor of science, 40 

bachelor of vocational education, 40 
Biology, 223-226 

B.A. degree, 223 

courses in biology, 224 
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Biology—Continued 
courses in nature study, 225 
M.A. degree, 223 
teaching credential programs, 224 
Bookstore (Trident Shop), 18 
Botany, 227-230 
B.A. degree, 227 
courses in, 228 
M.A. degree, 227 
teaching credential programs, 228 
Broadcasting, 287 
B.A., radio and television 
broadcasting, 289 
courses in, 293 
options, 290 
Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, 58 
Business, 59-78 
B.A., business education, 63 
B.S., business administration, 60 
B.S., management science, 64 
courses in: 
accounting, 68 
business education and office 
administration, 69 
finance, real estate and insurance, 70 
management, 72 
marketing and transportation, 73 


statistics, data processing and operations 


research, 75 
special courses, 77 
graduate program, 64 
master of business administration 
degree, 66-67 
M.S., business administration, 65 
minor in business education, 64 
options in B.S., business administra- 
tion, 60-63 
options in M.S., business administra- 
tion, 65-66 
teaching credential programs, 63 
Business administration, B.S., 60 
Business affairs, Vice president for, 363 


Business and Economics, School of, 58-83 


Administrative officers, 58 
Department chairmen, 58 
Business education, B.A., 63 

M.A., 67 


Business education and office administra- 


tion, courses in, 69 


e 


Calendar, quarterly, inside front cover 
Campuses, Calif. State Colleges, v 


Center for Asian and African Studies, 7 
Center for Latin-American Studies, 8 
Chancellor’s Staff, 7v 
Change in approved graduate 
program, 55 
Change of program, 32 
Chemistry, 231-237 
B.A., chemistry, 232 
B.S., biochemistry, 232 
B.S., chemistry, 231 
courses in, 234 
MSS., chemistry, 232 
teaching credential programs, 233 
Chinese, courses in, 245 
Civil Engineering, M.S., 128 
Classified graduate standing, 53 
College, 1 
academic programs, 2 
accreditation, 3 
art council, 6 
associated clinics, 6 
Center for Asian and African Studies, 7 
Center for Latin American Studies, 8 
computing center, 7 
cooperative education programs, 4 
extension services, 4 
facilities, 2 
faculty, 1, 369 
international programs, 5 
internship in public services, 5 
non-credit offerings, 4 
research organizations and services, 6 
services for students, 9 
summer sessions, 3 
College Advisory Board, vit 
Computing center, 7 
Cooperative education programs, 4 
Correspondence courses, credit for, 25 
Counseling and testing services, 10 
Course numbering system, 33 
Credentials offered, 87 
Credit by examination, 27 
Credit for: 
advanced placement examination, 27 
cooperative éducation, 28 
correspondence courses, 25 
extension courses, 25 
junior college course work, 25 
military service, 25 
peace corps training, 28 
supplementary transfer work, 25 
transfer students, 25, 26 
Criminalistics, M.S., 196 


D 


Dean’s list, 48 

Disqualification for undergraduates, 36 

Doctor of Philosophy degree, 50, 51, 
88, 100 

Drafting, courses in, 163 

Drama (see Speech and Drama) 

Dual registration, 32 


E 


Economics, 79-83 
B.A. degree, 79 
courses in, 80 
M.A. degree, 79 
teaching credential programs, 80 
Education, courses in, 107-120 
Education, School of, 86-120 
Administrators, 86 
Department chairmen, 86 
admission, 87 
credentials offered, 87 
graduate degrees, 88 
M.A., option, area of special interest, 88 
Ph.D., special education, 88, 100 
standard designated services 
credential, 87 
standard supervision credential, 87 
standard teaching credential, 87 
standard teaching credential 
programs, 89 
Electrical engineering, M.S., 129 
Electronics, courses in, 163 
‘Elementary education, 91-93 
M.A. degree, 92 
standard teaching credential: speciali- 
zation in elementary teaching, 91 
'Emeritus faculty, 369 
|Engineering, School of, 123-136 
Administrative officers, 123 
Department chairmen, 123 
B.S. degree, 125 
departmental technical elective 
courses, 126 
courses in, 130 
M.S., civil engineering, 128 
M.S., electrical engineering, 129 
M.S., mechanical engineering, 129 
English, 238-244 
B.A. degree, 238 
courses in, 240 
M.A. degree, 239 
teaching credential programs, 239 
Entrance examination requirement, 24 
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Examinations: 

advanced placement, 27 

entrance, 19, 24 

credit by examination, 27 

final, 38 

graduate record examination, 24 
Extension courses, credit for, 25 
Extension services, 4 


io 
Facilities, 2 
Faculty of the college, 1, 369 
emeritus, 369 
full-time, 369 
part-time, 412 
Fees and tuition, 29, 30 
Finance, real estate and insurance, 
courses in, 70 
Financial aids, 12 
Final examinations, 38 
Fine and Applied Arts, School 
of, 137-206 
Administrative officers, 137 
Department chairmen, 137 
Foreign Languages, 245-261 
Arabic, 245 
Chinese, 245 
French, 246 
German, 249 
Japanese, 250 
Latin, 251 
Russian, 251 
Spanish, 252 
Foreign students’ admission, 20, 22 
Foreign students office, 11 
Foreign students tuition, 30 
Fraternities and sororities, 16 
French, 246 
B.A. degree, 246 
courses in, 247 
M.A. degree, 247 
teaching credential programs, 246 
Freshman admission, 19 
Full-time faculty, 369 


G 


General education, accepting transfer 
credits, 24 

General education credits for transfer 
students, 45 

General education requirements for 
bachelor’s degree, 39-45 
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General education—Continued 
additional general education 
courses, 44-45 
communications, 43 
health and physical education, 43 
humanities, 42 
natural sciences, 41 
psychology, 44 
social sciences, 41 
General education requirements for 
credential candidates, 45 
General requirements for bachelor’s 
degree, 39 
Geography, 256-260 
B.A. degree, 256 
courses in, 258 
M.A. degree, 258 
teaching credential programs, 256 
Geology, 261-264 
B.A. degree, 261 
B.S. degree, 261 
courses in, 262 
teaching credential programs, 262 
German, 249 
courses in, 250 
teaching credential program, 249 
Government, 265-278 
B.A., core requirements, 265 
general government, 269 
international administration, 268 
pre-legal, 267 
public service, 266 
courses in, 272 
M.A. degree, 269 
MSS., public service, 270 
teaching credential programs, 271 
Grade point average, 34 
Grade point requirements, 35 
Grading system, 33 
Graduate adviser, 53 
Graduate credit for undergraduate 
students, 32 
Graduate record examination, 24 
Graduate students’ admission, 21 
Graduate study, qualifications for, 49 
Graduate study program, 49-56 
admission to unclassified graduate 
standing, 52 
advancement to candidacy, 55 
application for graduation, 56 
change in approved program, 55 
classified graduate standing, 53 
graduate adviser, 53 
leaves of absence, 54 
limitations and exclusions, 54 


master’s degrees, 50-51 
organization of graduate study 
program, 51 
probation and disqualification, 55 
readmission to graduate study, 52 
requirements for classified graduate 
standing, 53 
requirements for master’s degree, 54 
study load for graduate student, 55 
Graduation, requirements for, 47 
Graduation with honors, 47 
Graphic arts and printing management, 
courses in, 164 
Guidance and Pupil personnel 
services, 102-107 
MS., counseling, 103 
options in counseling, 104 
standard designated services credential, 
pupil personnel services, 102 


H 


Health and Safety Studies, 149-152 

courses in, 150 

M.A. degree, 149 

teaching credential programs, 149 
Health services, 11 
High school graduates and residents’ 

admission, 19 

History, 279-286 

B.A. degree, 279 

courses in, 281 

M.A. degree, 280 

teaching credential programs, 281 
Home Economics, 153-158 

B.A. degree, 153 

courses in, 155 

M.A. degree, 155 

teaching credential programs, 154 
Honorable dismissal, 38 
Honors at entrance, 48 
Honors, graduation with, 47 
Honors programs, 48 


Industrial Studies, 159-168 
B.A., industrial arts, 159 
B.S., printing management, 160 
Bachelor of Vocational Education 
degree, 161 
courses in: 
automotive, 162 
drafting, 163 
electronics, 163 


graphic arts and printing 
management, 164 
industrial crafts, 165 
industrial design, 165 
metal technology, 166 
photography, 166 
professional and elective, 167 
wood technology, 167 
M.A., industrial education, 161 
teaching credential programs, 159 
Industrial crafts, courses in, 165 
Industrial design, courses in, 165 
Industrial education, M.A., 161 
International programs, 5 
Internship in public services, 5 


J 


Japanese, 250 
courses in, 250 
teaching credential program, 250 
Journalism and Broadcasting, 287-294 
B.A., journalism, 287 
B.A., radio and television broad- 
casting, 289 
courses in journalism, 291 
courses in broadcasting, 293 
minor in journalism, 288 
options in broadcasting, 290 
teaching credential programs in 
journalism, 288 


Junior college course work, credit for, 25 


L 


Latin, courses in, 251 
Latin American Studies, 295-298 
B.A. degree, 295 
courses in, 297 
M.A. degree, 296 
Leaves of absence for graduate 
student, 54 
Letters and Science, School of, 207-362 
Administrative officers, 207 
Department chairmen, 207 
Interdepartmental coordinators, 207 
Library, John F. Kennedy Memorial, 9 
Limitations and exclusions for graduate 
student, 54 
Living accommodations, 13 


M 


Management, courses in, 72 
Management science, B.S., 64 
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Marketing and transportation, courses 
in, 73 
Master’s degrees, 50-51 (see also under 
various departments) 

master of arts, 50, 51 

master of science, 50, 51 

master of business administration, 50, 51 

requirement for second, 55 
Mathematics, 299-306 

B.A. degree, 299 

B.S. degree, 300 

courses in, 302 

M.S. degree, 300 

teaching credential programs, 301 
Mechanical engineering, M.S., 129 
Metal technology, courses in, 166 
Microbiology and Public Health, {307-312 
B.A. degree, 307 

B.S., biostatistics, 309 

B.S., medical technology, 308 
B.S., sanitary science, 308 

courses in microbiology, 310 

courses in public health, 311 

M.S. degree, 309 
Military service, credit for, 25 
Music, 169-180 

B.A. degree, 169 

courses in, 173 

M.A. degree, 172 

options for B.A., 170-171 

options for M.A., 172 

teaching credential programs, 171 


N 


Nature study, courses in, 225 
Non-credit offerings, 4 
Non-high school graduates’ 
admission, 20 
Non-resident admission, 20 
Non-resident tuition, 30, 31 
Nursing, 181-184 
B.S. degree, 182 
courses in, 183 
general program for registered 
nurses, 183 
undergraduate program, 181 


O 


Organization of graduate study 
program, 51 
4 


Parking facilities, 14 
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Part-time faculty, 412 
Peace Corps training, credit for, 28 
Philosophy, 313-317 

B.A. degree, 313 

courses in, 314 

M.A. degree, 314 

teaching credential programs, 314 
Photography, courses in, 166 
Physical education, 185-194 

B.A. degree, 185 

courses in, 188 

general education program, 189-194 

M.A. degree, 187 

teaching credential programs, 185 
Physics, 318-324 

B.S., biophysics, 318 

B.S., physics, 318 

courses in physics, 321 

M.S., physics, 319 

teaching credential programs, 320 
Placement service, 13 
Police Science and Administra- 

tion, 195-205 

BS., police science, 195 

courses in, 197 

M.S., criminalistics, 196 

M.S., public service, 197 

minor in police science, 195 
Printing management, B.S., 160 
Probation and disqualification for 

graduate student, 55 

Probation for undergraduates, 35 
Procedures and regulations, 29-38 

advisement, 29 

auditors, 33 

change of program, 32 

course numbering system, 33 


disqualification for undergraduates, 36 


dual registration, 32 

fees and tuition, 29, 30 

final examination, 38 

foreign students tuition, 30 

grade point average, 34 

grading system, 33 

graduate credit for undergraduate 
students, 32 

honorable dismissal, 38 

non-resident tuition, 30, 31 

probation for undergraduates, 35 


readmission for undergraduates, 36-37 


refund regulations, 31 
registration, 29 

remedial services, 37 
repeating courses, 34 
scholarship and grades, 38 


selective service regulations, 37 

study load, 32 

transcript of record, 38 

tuition, fees, 29, 30 

waiver of regulations, 37 

withdrawal from college, 31 
Psychology, 325-333 

B.A. degree, 325 

courses in, 328 

M.A. degree, 327 

M.S. degree, 327 

teaching credential programs, 327 
Public health, courses in, 311 
Public service, M.S., 197, 270 
Publications, college, 15 


Q 


Quarterly calendar, inside front cover 


R 


Radio and Television Broadcasting, 
B.S., 289 
Readmission to graduate study, 52 
Readmission for undergraduates, 36-37 
Recognition of academic excellence, 47 
Recommended high school prepara- 
tion, 19 
Recreation, 201-205 
B.S. degree, 201 
courses in, 203 
M.A. degree, 201 
options for M.A., 201 
Refund regulations, 31 
Registration, 29 
Registration, dual, 32 
Remedial services, 37 
Repeating courses, 34 
Requirements for classified graduate 
standing, 53 
Requirements for graduation, 47 
Requirements for the master’s degree, 54 
Research organizations and services, 6 
Residence requirement, 47 
Russian, courses in, 251 


S 


Schedule of fees, 30 
Scholarship and grades, 38 
Scholarship requirements for gradua- 
tion, 47 
Secondary Education, 93-96 
Master of arts degrees, 94 


standard teaching credential, 93 
Selective service regulations, 37 
Services for students, 9 

audiovisual service center, 10 

bookstore, 18 

counseling and testing, 10 

financial aids, 12 

foreign students office, 11 

health services, 11 


John F. Kennedy Memorial Library, 9 


living accommodations, 13 
parking, 14 
placement, 13 
veterans affairs, 11 
vocational rehabilitation, 11 
Social Sciences, 334-337 
B.A., option in economics, 334 
B.A., option in geography, 334 
B.A., option in government, 335 
B.A., option in history, 335 
courses in, 336 
M.A. degree, 336 
teaching credential programs, 336 
Sociology, 338-344 
B.A. degree, 338 
options, 339 
courses in, 340 
M.A. degree, 339 
teaching credential programs, 340 
Spanish, 252 
B.A. degree, 252 
courses in, 253 
M.A. degree, 253 
teaching credential programs, 252 
Special Education, 97-100 
teaching minors, 97 
M.A., special education, 99 
M.A., speech pathology and 
audiology, 100 
other programs, 99 
Ph.D. in, 100 
Speech and Drama, 345-357 
B.A., drama, 345 
B.A., speech, 345 
B.A., speech pathology, 346 
courses in dramatic theory and 
literature, 353 
courses in oral interpretation, 352 
courses in rhetoric and public 
address, 351 
courses in speech science and 
phonetics, 353 
courses in speech education, 355 
courses in speech pathology, 355 
courses in technical theater, 354 
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courses in theater performance, 354 
M.A., drama, 348 
M.A., speech, 347 
M.A., speech and drama, 347 
M.A., speech pathology and 
audiology, 348 
teaching credential programs, 349 
Standard designated services 
credential, 87 
Standard supervision credential, 87 
Standard teaching credential, 87 
Standard teaching credentials 
programs, 89 
admission to credential programs, 89 
directed teaching, 89 
Statistics, data processing and operations 
research, courses in, 75 
Student affairs, 363 
Student organizations and activities, 15 
Associated Students, 15 
athletics, 16 
college publications, 15 
fraternities and sororities, 16 
Trident Lounge, 18 
Study load, 32 
Study load for graduate student, 55 
Summer sessions, 3 
tuition, 31 


7 


Teaching credential candidates, 24 
Transcript of record, 38 
Transcripts requirements, 23 
Transfer credit: 

evaluation of, 24 

for extension and correspondence 

courses, 25 

for junior college course work, 25 

for supplementary transfer work, 25 

earned by examination, 27 
Trident Lounge, 18 
Trident Shop (Bookstore), 18 
Trustees, Chancellor’s Staff, iv 
Tuition fees, 29, 30 


U 


Unclassified graduate standing, admission 
to, 52 
Undergraduate program, 39-48 
application for graduation, 47 
bachelor’s degrees, 40 
dean’s list, 48 
general education credits for transfer 
students, 45 
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Undergraduate program—Continued 
general education requirements for 
bachelor’s degrees, 39-47 
general education requirements for 
credential candidates, 45 
general requirements for bachelor’s 
degree, 39 
graduation with honors, 47 
honors programs, 48 
residence requirement, 47 
scholarship requirements for gradua- 
tion, 47 
US. history and constitution require- 
ments, 41 
Undergraduate transfer students’ 
admission, 21 
U.S. History and Constitution require- 
ments, 41 


V 


Veterans affairs, 11 
Vocational education, B.A., 161 
Vocational rehabilitation, 11 


W 


Waiver of regulations, 37 
Withdrawal from college, 31 
Wood technology, courses in, 167 
Work study (see cooperative educa- 
tion), 4 
Z 


Zoology, 358-362 
B.S. degree, 358 
courses in, 360 
M.A. degree, 358 
teaching credential programs, 360 
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